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MEMOIRS OF BABUR 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR A.H. 912 

In the month of Muharrem 1 I set out for Khorasan, in B5bur 
or< ei to oppose the invasion of the Uzbeks, and advanced marches to 
by way of Ghurbend and Shibertu. As Jehangir Mirza Khoras3n - 
Iiad taken some disgust and fled from the country of Ghazni, 

1 judged it proper, for the purpose of reducing the Aimaks 
to order, and to prevent the disaffected from rising in 
revolt, a to separate from our baggage and camp-followers 
in Ushter-sheher, 2 (leaving Wali Khazin 3 and Doulet 
Kadain to guard and bring them on,) and to push forward 
with the great body of the army, in light array with all 
practicable speed. That same day we reached the fort of 

™ ml r g P ,'T eCClCd thCnCe by the kotnl or J'ill pass 
ti n 1 - ; r,' K f SCCnded by Sackful, 4 we surmounted 
the Dandan-shiken 5 pass, and encamped in the valley of 

Kahmerd I sent on Sultan Muhammed Duldai, and Sycd 
Afzal Khab-bm, with a letter to Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
to inform him of my approach from Kabul. 

Jehangir Mirza having lagged behind his men, when he ' 
came opposite to Barnian, went to see it, accompanied bv 
twenty-three» attendants. On approaching the place he 

foment 1 T. af ?, id - th , at if he drew tho Aimaks to himself the 

b tw^tf or r ?hirty m ‘ 8 8dZe thC ° PPOrtUnity 40 inomote disord ", 

th ‘ t'v - <Jl2 ’ begins on May 24 > lr,06 > thc year in which 

the Khanate of Kipchak ceased, and the country was divided 

f , of the Uzbeks in Maweralnaher and Khoras5n 

probably derived great support from the wandering tribes, driven 

bl“otn Cir ° Wn I**""** 4 as the infliux 
similar cause " ^ piK ’ 111 its decUlle - arose from a 

2 This place lies to the west of Kabul. 3 r Treasurer i 

• SSSSJ*" p '““ *” bc ‘"“ 
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7 observed the tents of ir.v household, 1 which had been 
dbehmd, and thinking that I was along with them, set off 
full speed, returned back to his camp, and without suffering 
himself to be delayed by any consideration whatever, 
marched away, never looking behind him till he had 
reached the territory of Yake-auleng. 2 

Meanwhile Sheibani Khan had laid siege to Balkh. 
Sultan Kalinjak commanded in the place. Sheibani Khan 
sent out two or three Sultans, with three or four thousand 
men, to plunder the country of Badakhshan. At that time 
Mubarek Shah Wazlr had gone and joined Nasir Mirza. 3 
Although formerly there had been some discussions and 
bad blood between them, they had now in concert collected 
an army, and were encamped below Kishem, 4 in Shakhdan, a 
when the Uzbeks, b towards morning, came by surprise on 
Nasir Mirza. Nasir Mirza drew off his men to the summit of 
a rising ground, and having rallied his troops, and blown 
his trumpets, attacked the Uzbeks at the moment they 
were advancing, and put them to the rout ; the Kishem 
river, which they had crossed in their advance, was now 
swollen. Many of them were slain by the sword and by 
arrows, numbers were taken prisoners, and many perished 
in the river. Mubarek Shah Wazlr was encamped higher 
up than the Mirza, towards Kishem. The Uzbeks, who 
had divided, in order to attack them both at the same time, 
had put his troops to flight, and forced them to take refuge 
on a rising ground. When Nasir Mirza had defeated those 
opposed to him, lie learned this situation of things, and 
marched to attack the other division. The Amirs of the 
hill-country too, having collected their whole strength of 
horse and foot, poured down from above, and joined him. 
In these circumstances, the Uzbeks found themselves 
unable to stand their ground, and took to flight. Of this 

a AM on the eastern bank of the Kishm river, 

b Add having crossed the Kishm river, 

1 Uriik . 

2 Yake-auleng is situated about thirty or thirty-five miles west 
from B ami an, among the hills. 

3 Babur’s brother. 

* Probably Kishem-abad, about twenty-live miles from Dushi. 
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too, many were made prisoners, many were slain by 
, aws antl thc s word, and others perished in the river, 
erhaps a thousand or fifteen hundred Uzbeks fell This 
was a good exploit of Nasir Mirza, One of his men brought 
US wf-, neWS when we were in the valley of Kahmard. 

W ™ C continued in that neighbourhood, my troops Babur ad- 
ent out to forage, and collected grain from Ghuri and ^ ances J b y 

letters from Syed Afzal and Sultan Muhammed Duldai, 
whom I had sent into Khorasfm, containing intelligence of 
the death of Sultan Hussain Mirza. Nevertheless, I con¬ 
tinued to advance to Khorasan, from a regard to thc 
reputation of our family, though I had also other motives 

nn i a Jr Va, \ Cm f ‘ Having P assed though the valley of Tub * 
and Mandaghan, and by the hill-passes 2 of Balkh-ab we 

Xr t ht t TT e i ll t 1 ‘ C ° l " Ury ° f Sal> Here > having learned 

«?, 7 «% -as 

defcat, „„d brougMZkr™^;K 1 f^‘ COmP '” , “ 

As some of our men had been sent out to get information 
of Jehanglr Mirza and the Aimaks, I remtZd ZZ.™ 
days in the Ilagh * of thc hill of Saf, waiting £ uZ 

I hZed ^ us neighbourhood there arc numbers of deer. 

1 hunted once. In a few days all the Aimaks came out and 
acknowledged me. Though Jehiinglr Mirza had sent 
different persons to thc Aimaks, and on one occasion had 
deputed ImM ed-din Masaiid to work upon them they 
cou d not be induced to go over to him, but joined me 
so that at length the Mirza was compelled, from sheer 
necessity, to leave the mountain of Saf, and » to come down 


h when I left the hill of Saf, 


= TlilV * 08 betw ^ n A J'f a »d the Balkh-fib, or Dehush river 
on tSlE:° ^ M m ° r0 tha “ a ^ west of Kahmard, 

I robably the same as aim, summer quarters. 

B 2 
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the valley of Pai, to meet me and make his submissions 
As I was occupied with the troubles of Khorasan, I did not 
see a the Mirza, and did not care about the Aimaks. 
Having passed by Gurzewan, 1 Almar, Kysar, and Chichiktu, 
and proceeded by Ulum 2 Falchr ed din, we reached a place 
called the valley of Bam in the dependence of Badghls. 3 
As the world was all in disorder, every one pillaging and 
usurping from another, my people took some plunder from 
the cultivated country, as well as from the Ils and Uluses. 
We imposed l) a contribution on the Turks and Aimaks of 
that quarter, and levied part of it. In the course of a 
month or two, we perhaps levied three hundred keplii 
iumdns . 4 

The Mirzas A few days before my arrival, a plundering detachment 
unTte° raSan ^ ie Uzbeks had been attacked in Pandeh and Maru- 
chak, 5 6 by a light armed force sent from Khorasan by 
Zulnun Beg, c and completely routed. A number of the 
Uzbeks were slain. Badla-ez-zeman Mirza, Muzaffer 
Hussain Mirza, Muliammed Berendiik Birlas, and Ziilnun 
Arghun, with Shah Beg, Zulnun’s son, having at length 
come to the resolution of marching against Sheibani Khan, 
who was besieging Sultan Kalenjak in Balkh, dispatched 
messengers to invite all the sons of Sultan Hussain Mirza 
to join them, and marched out of Heri in prosecution of 


a pay attention to 

b As this country was in disorder, and its inhabitants exposed to 
the depredations of any one with the long arm, we thought ourselves 
entitled to impose 

c some light cavalry from Khorasan, and Zulnun Beg’s men, 


1 Gurzewan lies among the hills, at the sources of the Murghab 
river. Almar and Chichektu lie north of the hills on the road from 
Balkh to Herat. The Kysar river flows about twenty miles to the 
east of the Murghab, and is passed on the same line of road. 

2 [P. de C. has yoloum , which he translates 4 pass ’.] 

3 Badghis lies to the west of north from Herat [its capital being 
Baun-Bamian, two villages adjacent to each other]. 

4 [Kepki is a copper coin and tuman = 10,000. The tax would 

thus amount to three millions of copper coins.] 

6 Probably Panjdeh and Maruchak, which lie on the Murghab, 
the former on the left bank, the other on the right bank of that 
river, nearly a degree and a half north of Herat. 
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terprise. By the time they reached Badghls, Abul 
m Mirza advanced from Merv, and joined them at 
Chihil-dukhteran. Ibn Hussain Mirza, too, soon after 
joined them from Tun, and Kaen. 1 Kupek Mirza, who was 
in Meshliad, though they sent to invite him, returned an 
unwise answer, and in a cowardly way declined coming. 
He bore hostility to Muzaffer Mirza, and alleged, that to 
join him as King would be an acknowledgement of his 
sovereignty. a Having made up his mind, he persisted in 
indulging this ill-timed grudge, and would not come even 
at this period, when all the brothers, great and small, had 
united, and were marching in concert, and sparing no 
efforts to oppose an enemy so formidable as Sheibani 
Khan. This refusal of his to join the confederacy, though 
he himself chose to put it on the footing of private pique, 
every one else w T ill ascribe to cowardice. Indeed, as the 
memory of such proceedings remains in the world, how can 
any man of understanding pursue such a line of conduct 
as, after his death, must stain his fair fame ? How much 
better is it for every man, who has the common feeling of 
his nature, to push forward in a career that, when closed, 
may conduct him to renown and glory ! The wise have 
well called fame a second existence. Ambassadors came 
also to invite me, and soon after Muhammed Berenduk 
Birlas himself arrived. What was to hinder me from 
joining them ? I had marched two hundred farsangs 2 for 
that very purpose. I therefore went on along with Mu- 
hammed Beg. By this time the Mirzas had advanced as 
far as the Murghab, where they were now encamped. On 
Monday, the 8th of the latter Jumada, I waited on them. 
Abul Muhsin Mirza came out half a kos to receive me. 
When we came near each other, I on the one side dis¬ 
mounted, as he did on the other ; after which, we advanced 
and embraced, and then both mounted again. When we 
had gone on a little, and were come near the camp, Muzaffer 


<SL 


Nov. 0, 
1500 . 

Babur 
meets tlie 
Mirzas. 


a When Muzaffar Mirza was acknowledged as king, he said he 
did not see how he could present himself before him. 


1 Tun and Kaen Be south-west of Heri, near the lake of Slstun. 

2 Eight hundred miles. 
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■Mirza and Ibn Hussain Mirza met me. They were youngferJJ 
tlian Abul Muhsin Mirza, and ought therefore to have 
come out farther than he did to receive me. Probably 
their delay was owing to their last night’s excess in w ine, 
rather than to pride, and arose from the effects of their 
over indulgence in dissipation and pleasure, and not from 
any intentional slight. Muzaffer Mirza having compli¬ 
mented me, we embraced and saluted each other on horse¬ 
back. I then saluted Ibn Hussain Mirza in the same v>ay , 
after which, we proceeded to Badia-ez-zeman Mirza s Ilall 
of Audience, where we alighted. Here there was an 
excessive crowd and gathering of people. There was such 
a press that many persons were lifted off their feet for 
three or four paces together, and many who were anxious 
to get out on account of business or duty, were carried four 
or live paces in, without being able to help themselves. 
At length, however, we reached Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s 
Hall of State. It had been settled, that immediately on 
entering, I was to bow, whereupon Badia-ez-zeman Mirza 
was to rise up, and come forward to the extremity of the 
elevated platform on which he sat, where we were to 
embrace. As soon as I entered the Hall of State I bowed, 
and then without, stopping, advanced to meet Badia-cz- 
zeman Mirza, who rose up rather tardily to come to meet 
nie. Kasim Beg, who was keenly alive to my honour, and 
regarded my consequence as his own, laid hold of my 
girdle, and gave me a tug ; I instantly understood him, 
and advancing more deliberately, we embraced on the 
spot that had been arranged. In this large state-tent, 
carpets 1 were spread in four places. In the state-tents - 
of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, on one side of the hall, there 
was a porcli or recess, in which the Mirza always sat. 
A carpet a was spread in it, on which he sat along with 
Muzaffer Hussain Mirza. Another carpet was spread on 
the right of the porch in a kind of pavilion ; 3 Abul Muhsin 


a sofa, or divan 


rather stuffed cushions for sitting or leaning 
a Khanehsefid. 


1 Tiishuk —carpets, or 


> Tur-khaneh —perhaps a space enclosed by a low railing. 


Is intro¬ 
duced to 
Badla-ez- 
zeman 
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ir£a/and myself sat on it. Lower than Badla-ez-zeman’s 
Vp&t, on the left, was another carpet, on which Kasim 
man Uzbek, one of the Shaban Sultans, who was the 
Mirza’s son-in-law, and father of Kasim Hussain Sultan, 
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sat along with Ibn Hussain Mirza. On my right, but 
lower down than the carpet which they had .spread for 
me, another carpet was spread, on which Jehanglr Mirza 
and Abdal Razak Mirza 1 were seated. Muhammed Bercn- 
duk Beg, Zulnun Beg, and Kasim Beg sat on the right, 
a litftle lower than Kasim Sultan and Ibn Hussain Mirza. 

An entertainment was given. Although it was not a 
drinking party, wine was put down along with the meat, ment.”’ 
Drinking goblets of silver and gold were placed beside the 
food. My forefathers and family had always sacredly 
observed the rules of Chingiz. In their parties, their 
courts, their festivals, and their entertainments, in their 
sitting down and rising up, they never acted contrary to 
the institutions of Chingiz. 2 The institutions of Chingiz 
^#inly possessed no divine authority, so that any one 
should be obliged to conform to them ; every man who 
has a good rule of conduct ought to observe it. If the 
father has done what is wrong, the son ought to change it 
ior what is right. After dining we mounted our horses, and 
alighted where we had pitched our camp. There was 
a shiraa kos between my army and that of the Mirzas. 

The second time that I came, Badla-ez-zeman Mirza Babur of- 
was not so respectful as he had been the first time. I there- u Il i edwith 
fore sent for IVjAihammed Berenduk Beg, and Zulnun Beg, zemau? 2 " 
and told them to let the Mirza know, that, though but 
young, yet I was of high extraction — that I had twice by 
lorce gained my paternal kingdom, Samarkand, and seated 
myself on its throne — and that when a prince had done 
what I had, in the service of our family, by opposing the 
foreign invader from whom all these wars and troubles 
arose, to show me any want of respect was certainly not 
quite commendable. After this message was delivered to 
him, as he was sensible of his error, he altered his conduct, 


1 Abdal Razak Mirza, it will bo recollected, was. the son of Ulu<di 
Beg Mirza, the late king of Kabul. 

3 Tureh-e-Chingiz* They are also called the Ydsa Chingiz. 
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and showed me every maTk ol regard and estima 

great good will. 

On another occasion, when I went to Badla-ez-zeman 
Mirza’s after noon-tide prayers, there was a drinking party. 
At that time I drank no wine. The entertainment was 
wonderfully elegant. On their trays there was every sort 
of delicacy. There were kabdbs of fowl, and of goose, 
and indeed dishes of every kind. Badia-ez-zeman s enter¬ 
tainments were highly celebrated ; and certainly this 
parly was free, easy, and unconstrained. During the time 
I remained on the banks of the Murghab, I twice or thrice 
was present at the Mirza’s drinking parties ; when it was 
known that I drank no wine, they did not trouble me by 
pressing. I likewise once went to an entertainment of 
Muzaffer Mirza’s. Hassan Ali Jalair, and MTr Bader, who 
were in his service, were of the party. When the wine 
began to take effect, Mir Bader began to dance, and he 
danced excessively well. The dance was one of his own 
invention. 

The Mirzas had wasted three or four months in marching 
from Heri, in uniting their troops, and assembling their 
strength, before they reached the Murghab. Sultan 
Kulenjak, meanwhile, being reduced to great distress, 
surrendered the fort of Balkh to the Uzbeks, who, having 
heard of the coalition against them, after taking Balkh, 
returned towards Samarkand. The Mirzas, although very 
accomplished at the social board, or in the arrangements 
lor a party of pleasure, and although they had a pleasing 
talent for conversation and society, yet possessed no 
knowledge whatever of the conduct of a campaign, or 
of warlike operations, and were perfect strangers to the 
arrangements for a battle, and the dangers and spirit of 
a soldier’s life. While we remained on the Murghab, news 
came that link Nazir Chapa, with four or live hundred 
men, had advanced, and was plundering the tenitoiy of 
Chichiktu. 1 All the Mirzas met, but with all their exertions 
they could not contrive to detach a light party to cut up 
the plunderers. The road between Murghab and Chichiktu 

1 Chichiktu lies east of the Murghab. 
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farsangs. 1 asked permission to manage the matter; 
being afraid of their own reputation, they would not 
suffer me to move. When Sheibani Khan retreated, the 
year was at the close. It was therefore agreed that the 
Mirzas should each winter in some suitable place, and, 
before the beginning of the warm season, assemble again 
in order to meet the enemy. They strongly urged me also They urge 
to winter in the territory of Khorasan. But as Kabul and 
Ghazni were places much exposed to external violence and Khorasan, 
internal confusion, and as bodies of Turks, Moghuls, 

Aimaks, Wandering Tribes, 1 Afghans, Hazaras, Ils, and 
Uluses, were scattered over their territory in different 
directions ; and as the nearest road between Khorasan 
and Kabul, which is that by the hills, is a month’s journey, 
even if it should not happen to be rendered impassable by 
snow, or any other obstacle,, while the low road is forty 
01 fifty days’ march ; and as, besides all this, my newly- 
acquired dominions were still far from being in a settled 
state, it did not seem very prudent or advisable for me to 
winter so far off, for the purpose of serving or obliging 
anybody. I therefore excused myself to the Mirzas. On 
this they renewed their solicitations still more earnestly 
than before. At last, Badla-ez-zeman Mirza and Abul 
Muhsin Mirza, with Muzaffer Mirza, came on horseback to 
my quarters, and urgently besought me to stay out the 
winter with them. I could not say No, in the face of the 
Mirzas, and consented to remain. One reason that in¬ 
fluenced me was, that so many kings had come to urge 
my stay ; a second, that, in the whole habitable world, 
there was not such another city as Heri ; and during the 
icign of Sultan Hussain Mirza, its beauty and elegance had 
been increased tenfold, nay, twenty fold, by his patronage 
and munificence ; so that I had a very strong desire to 
visit it. I was therefore prevailed upon to stay. Abul 
Muhsin Mirza went to his government of Merv. Ibn 
Hussain Mirza also set out for Tun and Ivaen ; while 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and Muzaffer Mirza returned to 
Heri. lwo or three days after, I set out for the same city 
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way of Chihil-dukhteran and Tash-Rabat. 1 The wl 
f)f the Begums, Payandeh Sultan Begum, my father’s 
sister, Khadljeh Begum, Apak Begum, and the other 
daughters of Sultan Abusakl Mirza, my paternal aunts, 
were at this time met in the college of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 
When I went to see them, they were all in the Mirza’s 
mausoleum. I first saluted Payandeh Sultan Begum, 2 
and embraced her ; I next saluted and embraced Apak 
Begum ; I then went and saluted Khadljeh Begum, and 
embraced her. I sat some time, while tlie readers were 
reading the Koran, 3 and then rose and went to the Southern 
College, where Khadljeh Begum dwelt. They spread 
a repast for me. After the repast, 1 went to Payandeh 
Sultan Begum’s house, where I spent the night. They at 
first pitched upon the New Garden for my residence, and 
accordingly I next morning went and took up my quarters 
in it, and stayed there one night ; after which, as I did 
not like the place, they gave me Ali Slier Beg’s house, 
where I stayed till I left Heri. Every two or three days 
I went to the Bagh-e-jehan-ara, 4 in order to perform the 


kornish 5 to Badia-ez-zeman Mirza 

A few days after, I had an invitation from Muzaffer 
Mirza, who lived in the White Garden. Khadljeh Begum, 
after t*he dinner was removed, carried Muzaffer Mirza and 
myself to a palace which Babur Mirza had built, called 
Parties of Tarebkhfma. 6 In the Tarebkhana there was a drinking 
pleasure, party. The Tarebkhana stands in the midst of a garden. 

It is a small building of two stories, but a very delightful 


J [This is a pass over tlie Tian Shan mountains, north of the 
Chadcr Kill lake.] 

2 She was a widow of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s. The salute was 
by bowing; literally, striking the knee , or kneeling , perhaps the old 
form. 

3 The Musulnmns employ a set of readers, who succeed each other 
in reading the Koran at the tombs of their men of eminence. This 
reading is in some instances continued night and day. The readers 
are paid by the rent of lands, or other funds assigned for the purpose. 

4 The world-adorning garden. 

5 The kornish is performed to the supreme emperor alone, by 

making a certain number of bows, or inclinations. Badia-ez-zeman, 
on his father’s death, was regarded as the chief prince of the house of 
Taimur. 0 The Pleasure-house. 
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'edifice. They have bestowed most pains on the upper 
y. In the four corners of it arc four apartments ; and 
between them, and enclosed by them, is one great hall. 
Within the four apartments are four shahneshins, or royal 
balconies. a Every part of this hall is covered with paintings. 
Though Babur Mirza 1 built this palace, the paintings were 
executed by orders of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and represent 
his battles and wars. In the north end of the northern 
balcony, two carpets 2 were placed facing each other. On 
one of them Muzaffcr Mirza and I sat, on the other sat 
Sultan Masaud Mirza and Jehanglr Mirza. As v r e were 
guests at Muzaffcr Mirza’s house, Muzaffer Mirza placed 
me above himself, and having filled up a glass of welcome, 
the cupbearers in waiting began to supply all who were of 
the party with pure wine, which they quaffed as if it had 
been the water of life. The party waxed warm, and the 
spirit mounted up to their heads. They took a fancy to 
make me drink too, and bring me into the same circle with 
themselves. Although, till that time, I had never been 
guilty of drinking wine, 3 and from never having fallen 
mto the practice, was ignorant of the sensations it pro¬ 
duced, yet I had a strong lurking inclination to wander in 
this desert, 4 b and my heart was much disposed to pass 
the stream. In ray boyhood I had no wish for it, and did 
not know its pleasures or pains. When my father at any 
tune asked me to drink wine, I excused myself, and 
abstained. After my father’s death, by the guardian care 
of Khwajch Kazi, I remained pure and undefiled. I ab¬ 
stained even from forbidden foods ; how then was I likely 
to indulge in wine ? Afterwards when, from the force of 
youthful imagination and constitutional impulse, I got 

i i mtervening area consists of a hall provided with four 

• comes corresponding with the four spaces left between each of 

tnea partments. _ b to taste it in my turn, 

Iho grandson of Shahrokh, and nephew of Ulugh Beg Mirza, 
he King of Samarkand. Abusaid Mirza held Khorasan for somo 
time after the death of the first Babur Mirza. 

2 [Or cushions (tushak).] 

3 It need hardly be remarked, that the drinking of wine is contrary 
to the Muhammedan law. 

* That is, I had a great inclination to oflond in this respect. 
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/a desire for wine, I had nobody about my person to invite 
me to gratify my wishes ; nay, there was not one who 
even suspected my secret longing for it. Though I had 
the appetite, therefore, it was difficult for me, unsolicited 
as I was, to indulge such unlawful desires. 3 - It now came 
into my head, that as they urged me so much, and as, 
besides, I had come into a refined city like Ileri, in which 
every means of heightening pleasure and gaiety was 
possessed in perfection ; in which all the incentives and 
apparatus of enjoyment were combined with an invitation 
to indulgence, if I did not seize the present moment, 
I never could expect such another. I therefore resolved 
to drink wine. But it struck me, that as Badla-ez-zeman 
Mirza was the eldest brother, and as I had declined re¬ 
ceiving it from his hand, and in his house, he might now 
take offence. b I therefore mentioned this difficulty which 
had occurred to me. My excuse was approved of, and 
I was not pressed any more, at this party, to drink. It 
was settled, however, that the next time we met at Badla- 
ez-zeman Mirza’s, I should drink when pressed by the two 
Mirzas. At this party, among the musicians, was Hafiz 
Haji ; Jalal-ed-dm Mahmud, the flute-player, was also 
there, and the younger brother of Ghulam Shadi, Shadi 
Baclieh, who played on the harp. 1 Hafiz Haji sung well. 
The people of Ileri sing in a low, delicate, and equable 
style. 2 There was a singer of Jelianglr Mirza’s present, 
by name Mir Jan, a native of Samarkand, who always 
sang in a loud, harsh voice, and out of tune. Jehangir 
Mirza, who was far gone, proposed that he should sing. 
He sang accordingly, but in a dreadfully loud, rough, 
disagreeable tone. The people of Khorasan value them¬ 
selves on their politeness ; many, however, turned away 
their ears, others knit their brows, 0 but, out of respect to 
the Mirza, nobody ventured to stop him. After the time 

a it was difficult for me on my own initiative to do what I had 
never done before. 

b Add if I took it now from his younger brother’s hand and in his 
house 

c some stopped their ears ; others made wry faces, 

1 Chang. 2 e * & tune.] 
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^ /ening prayers, we went from the Tarebkhana to the 
liew Winter-palace, which Muzaffer Mirza had built. By 
the time we reached it, Yusef Ali Gpkultasli, being extremely 
drunk, rose and danced. He was a musical man, and 
danced well. After reaching this palace, the party got 
very merry and friendly. Muzaffer Mirza gave me a sword 
and belt, a corslet, a and a whitish Tipchak horse. In this 
palace Janak sang a Turki song. Muzaffer Mirza had two 
slaves, called Kittermah and Kuchekmah. During the 
party, and while the company was hot with wine, they 
performed some indecent, scurvy tricks. The party was 
kept up late, and did not separate till an untimely hour. 

I remained that night in the palace where I was. 

Kasim Beg, on hearing what had passed as to urging me Badia-ez- 
to take wine, sent to remonstrate on the subject with zeman’sen- 
Zulnun Beg, who took the Mirzas to task, and reprimanded ment. n 
them most severely, so that they wholly laid aside any*idea 
oi urging me further to drink. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, 
having heard of Muzaffcr’s entertainment to me, made 
a party in the Bugli-e-jeliim-ara, in the Makauvi-khaneli, 1 
and invited me. Many of my young nobles and retinue 
were likewise invited. My courtiers could not drink wine, 
out of respect to me* If they were desirous of indulging 
at any time, perhaps once in a month, or forty days, they 
used to shut their doors, and sit down to drink, in the 
greatest alarm, lest they should be discovered. Such were 
the men who were now invited. On the present occasion, 
when by any chance they found me not attending, they 
would hide their goblet with their hands, and take a draught 
in great dread ; although such precautions w r ere altogether 
unnecessary, as, at a party, 1 allowed my people to follow 
the common usages, and this party I regarded as one given 
b> my father, or elder brother. They brought in branching 
willow trees. 1 * I do not know if they were in the natural 
state of the tree, or if the branches were formed artificially, 
but they had small twigs cut the length of the ears of 
a bow, and inserted between them, so that they had a very 
a Add lined with lambskin, b They made some huts. 


[Maqauvi khan ah = House of Comfort.] 
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nciful appearance. 01 In the course of the party, a n) 
J^goose was put down before me. As I was ignorant of the 
mode of cutting it up, or carving it, I let it alone, and did 
not touch it. Badla-ez-zeman Mirza asked me if I did not 
like it. I told him frankly that I did not know how to 
carve it. The Mirza immediately cut up the goose, and, 
dividing it into small bits, placed it again before me. 1 
Badla-ez-zeman Mirza was unequalled in such kind of 
attentions. Towards the close of the party, he presented 
me with a rich enamelled dagger, a char/cob , or kerchief 
of cloth of gold, and a Tipchak horse. 

During the twenty days that I stayed in Ileri, I every 
day rode out to visit some new place that I had not seen 
before. My guide and provider in these visits was Yusef 
Ali Gokultash, who always got ready a sort of collation, 
in some suitable place where we stopped. In the course 
of tfiesc twenty days, I saw perhaps everything worthy 
of notice, except the Khanekah (or monastery) of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza. I saw the Bleaching-ground, 2 the garden 
of Ali Slier Beg, the Paper-mills, the Takht-Astaneh (or 
Royal Throne) 3 ; the bridge of Gall ; the Kah-dastan; 
the Bagh-e-nazer-gah 4 ; the Niamet-abad 6 ; the Khiaban, 
or public pleasure-walks at the Bleaching-ground ; the 
Khatlrat of Sultan Ahmed Mirza ; the Taklit-e-safer (or 
Safer Palace); the Takht-e-nawai; the Takht-e-barklr ; the 
Takht-e-Haji Beg ; and the Takhts of Sheikh Bella ed din 
Umer, and Sheikh Zein cd din ; the mausoleum and tomb 
of Moulana Abdal Rahman Jami ; the Namazgah-e- 


a They looked very pretty. 


1 The Orientals generally have their meat dressed and brought to 
table, ready cut up into small pieces. 

2 Gazergah. [The tomb of the saint Abdullah Ansari, erected by 
Shahrukh Mirza, contains exquisite specimens of sculpture in the 
best style of Oriental art. The locality, which is enlivened by 
gardens and running streams, is named Gazergah, and is held in 
high veneration by all classes.— Encyc. Brit.] 

3 Probably the name of a palace, though the term takht is some¬ 
times applied to the shrine of a religious man. 

* [Bellevue.] 

8 [Abode of pleasure.] 
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vtar 1 ; the Fisli-pond ; the Sfik-e-Suleiman 2 ; Bulling 
ich was originally called Abul Walld; the Imam 
Fakhr 4 ; the Bagh-e-khiaban ; the Colleges and Tombs of 
the Mirza ; the College of Gauher-shad-bcgum, 5 her Tomb, 
and her Grand Mosque ; the Bagh-e-zaghan (or Raven- 
Garden) ; the Bagli-e-nou (or New Garden) ; the Bagh-e- 
Zobeideh, or Zobeideh’s Garden ; the Akserai (or White 
Palace), built by Sultan AbusaTd Mirza, which is situated 
close by 0 the Irak-Gate ; Puran 7 and Suffali-e-sarendazan 
(the Warrior’s Seat) ; Chirgh Alag 8 and Mir Wahid; 
the Bridge of Malan 9 ; the Khwajeh-tak (Khwajeh’s 
Porch), and Bagh-c-sefid (White Garden); the Tareb- 
kluineh (Pleasure-House); the Bagh-e-jehan-ara 10 ; the 
Kushk 11 and Makauvi-khaneh (or Mansion of Enjoyment); 
the Susani-khaneh (or Lily Palace); the Dwazdeh-burj, or 
Twelve Towers ; the Great Reservoir, on the north of the 


I [elect chapel.] 2 [Solomon’s column.] 

3 [Crystal (Palace).] 

4 [Mian Fakhr ud din Muhammed RazI, a celebrated pliilo 3 opher 
and theologian (1150-1210).-%cale’s Biog. Diet,] 

6 [Wife of Sultan Skakrukh Mirza.] 

6 [Or outside, according to-P. de C.] 

7 .?^P w . not wliat is meant by Puran, unless it be the residence of 
Sheikh Puran, a holy man of great celebrity in Herat. 

8 [Hawk meadow.] 

9 Pul-i-Malan, or Malan-bridge, is the name of the river that passes 
Herat, coming from the east. There was probably some fine bridge 
over it, to which Babur alludes; and whence it perhaps had its name. 
[Malan *is another name for the Heri Rud river, which flows past 
Herat. Three miles to the south of the city this river is spanned by 
the Pul i M cilan, a bridge of grand proportions, but now in a state 
of grievous disrepair.— Encyc. Brit.] 

10 [World adorning garden.] 

II These Kushks, so frequently spoken of by Babur, are our own 
Kiosks, which we have borrowed from the Chinese. Della Valle 
gives a correct account of them, 4 Les Perses et les Turcs appellcnt 
A usok 011 Kiosck certains batimens elevez dans un jardin, ou dans 
quelquo lieu eminent, dont l’aspect eat agreable; non comrne une 
salle, ou une ehambre poury faire sa demeure et prendre son repos, 
mais connne une galerie pour s’y promener et diverter durant quel- 
ques heures du jour. QuoiquhV proprement parlor ce lie soient pas 
aussi des galeries qui doivent etre plus longues quo larges ; au lieu 
quo ces edifices sont de figure ronde ou quarree, ou a plusieurs faces 
dans une egale proportion.’— Voyages, tome V, p. 304, French 
translation. 
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//Jehan-ara ; the four edifices on its four sides ; the 

x gates of the town walls, the King’s Gate, the Irak Gate, 
the Firozabad Gate, the Khush 1 Gate, and the Kipchak 
Gate; the King’s bazar; the Charsu (or great Public 
Market); the College of Sheikh-ul-Islam ; the Grand 
Mosque of the Kings ; the Bagh-e-shaher (or City Garden); 
the College of Badla-ez-zeman Mirza, which is built on the 
banks of the river Anjll; Ali Slier Beg’s dwelling-house, 
which they call UnsTa (or the Palace of Ease) ; his Tomb 
and Great Mosque, which they call Kudasla (or the Holy); 
his College and Khanekah (or monastery), which they call 
KhalasTa and Akhlasla (or the Pure) ; his Baths and 
Hospital, which they call Safala and Shafala (the Purifying 
and Healthy) ; all these I saw in the short space that I had 
to spare. 

Some time before, while the country was in confusion, the 
younger daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 2 Maasumeh 
Sultan Begum, had been brought into Khorasan by her 
mother Hablbeh Sultan Begum. One day that I went to 
see my Aka, 3 the young princess called along with her 
mother and saw me. She no sooner saw me than she con¬ 
ceived a strong attachment, and employed persons secretly 
to communicate her feelings to my Aka and my Yanka. 
I called Payandeh Sultan Begum, Akam, and Hablbeh 
Sultan Begum, Yankam. 4 After some conversation, it 
was agreed that my Yanka should follow' me writh her 
daughter, and come to Kabul. 

Muhammed Berenduk and Ziilnun Beg had used every 
kind of entreaty, and exerted all their endeavours, to prevail 
on me to winter in Khorasan, but did not provide me 
w 7 ith either proper quarters or suitable conveniences to 
enable me to do so. The winter was come, and the snow 7 
began to fall in the mountains that separated me from my 
dominions. I still felt considerable alarm as to the situation 
of things in Kabul, and yet they neither gave me a place in 

1 [the Gate beautiful.] 

2 One of Babur’s paternal uncles. 

3 Payandeh Sultan Begum, the widow of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

4 [According to P. de C. Alia means mother and Yanka sister-in- 
law, both words being used here as terms of endearment.] 
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I could construct winter quarters for myself, nor one 
afly fitted up for that purpose. At length, compelled by 
necessity, and unable to explain my real motives, I left Heri 
on the 8th of Shabfin, under pretence of going into winter- 
quarters. I marched to the neighbourhood of Badghis, 1 
halting a day or two at every station, and then resuming my 
route, in order that such of my men as had gone to collect 
money, or who had dispersed on any other business or 
employment over the country, might have time to return 
and join me. We lingered and tarried so long, that, in our 
second or third march after passing Langer-Mir-Ghias, we 


§L 


Dec. 24, 
150G. 


saw the moon of Ramzan. 2 Many of those who had gone 
out on business or with other objects, had now come back 
and joined me ; many did not return for twenty days or 
a month afterwards, when they came to me at Kabul ; 
several stayed behind altogether, and entered into the Murzas’ 
service. OI this last number was SldTin Ali Durban, 3 who 
remained behindhand took service with BadTa-ez-zeman 
Mirza. I had shown none of Khosrou Shah’s servants 
such attention as him. When Jehanglr Mirza went off and 
abandoned Ghazni, I had given it to Skllin Ali, who had 
left his wife’s brother. Dost Angii Sheikh, behind in that 
city, while he himself accompanied the army. In truth, 
among all the servants oi Khosrou Shah, there were no 
better men than STdlni Ali Durban and Muhibb Ali Korchi. 4 


STdlm had an excellent temper and manners. He was a man 
of valour in war, and was never without a party or entertain¬ 
ment at his house. Though extremely liberal, he was 
carelul to confine his expenses within his income ; yet he 
always had everything necessary. He had a polished manner 
and address, and his style of conversation and of telling 
a story was peculiarly agreeable. He was lively, witty, and 
humorous. His great fault was that he was addicted to 
pederasty. He was rather heterodox in his religious 
opinions, and was accused of being somewhat of a double 
dealer. Many of the charges brought against him on that 


* Badghis, or Biklkis, is north-east from Herat. 

2 This must have been about January 15 or 16, 1507. [hangar~ 
almshouse.] 

3 [Gate-keeper or concierge.] 4 [Armourer. 
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ifead, however, were really owing to his ironical manner I 
yet no doubt there was some truth in the charge. When 
Badla-ez-zeman surrendered Heri to the enemy, 1 and went 
to Shah Beg, Sldim Ali, in consequence of some double 
dealing of his between Shah Beg and the Mirza, was put to 
death and thrown into the river Helmand. Muhibb Ali will 
be mentioned hereafter. 

Leaving Langer-MIr-Ghias, and passing the villages on the 
borders of Gharjestan, 2 we reached Chakhcheran. From 
the time we left Langer till we came into the vicinity of 
Chakhcheran, 3 it snowed incessantly. The farther we 
advanced, the deeper was the snow. At Chakhcheran the 
snow reached above the horses’ knees. Chakhcheran belonged 
to Zulnun Beg ; Mlrak Jan Irdi was his manager there. 
I took and paid for all Zulnun Beg’s grain. Two or three 
days after we had passed Chakhcheran, the snow became 
excessively deep ; it reached up above the stirrups. In 
many places the horses’ feet did not reach the ground, and 
the snow still continued to fall. When we passed Chiragh- 
dan, the snow not only continued deep, but. we did not know 
the road. 3 When at Langer-Mir-Ghias, we had consulted 
what was the best road to return to Kabul : I and some 
others proposed that, as it was winter, we should go by the 
route of Kandahar, because, though rather the longer road, 
it might be travelled without risk or trouble, while the hill- 
road "vas difficult and dangerous. Kasim Beg, saying that 
that road was far about and this direct, behaved very 
perversely ; and in the end we resolved on attempting the 
Dangers of short road.’ One Sultan Pasliai was our guide. I do not 
his troops k now whether it was from old age, or from his heart failing 
;X. lhe him, or from the unusual depth of the snow, but having 


a the road had completely disappeared. 


1 [In 1507.] 

2 [This country, according to P. de G, was bounded on the west 
by Herat, on the east by Ghor, on the north by Merv, and on the 
south by Ghazni.] 

3 Babur, in returning to Kabul, pursued a route through the 
country of the Aimaks and Hazaras, considerably to the south of 
that by which he had advanced to Herat,, Chakhcheran lies about 
N. lat. 34° 12', and E. long. 00° 8'. 
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lost the road, he neyer could find it again, so as to 
6int out the way. As we had given the preference to this 
road, in consequence of the earnestness expressed by 
Kasim Beg, he and his sons, anxious to preserve their 
reputation, dismounted, and, after beating down the snow, 
discovered a road, by which we advanced. Next a day, 
as there was much snow, and the road was not to be found 


with all our exertions, we were brought to a complete stand. 
Seeing no remedy left, we returned back to a place where 
there was abundance of firewood, and dispatched sixty or 
seventy chosen men, to return by the road we had come, 
and, retracing our footsteps, to find, under the higher 
grounds, any Hazaras or other people who might be winter¬ 
ing there, and to bring a guide who was able to point out 
the way. We halted at this spot for three or four days, 
waiting the return of the men whom we had sent out. 
They did indeed come back, but without having been able 
to find a proper guide. Placing our reliance on God, there¬ 
fore, and sending on Sultan Pashai before us, we again 
advanced by that very road in which formerly we had been 
stopped and forced to return. In the few days that followed, 
many were the difficulties and hardships that we endured ; 
indeed, such hardships and sufferings as I have scarcely 
undergone at any other period of my life. It was at this 
time that I composed the following verses : 

{Ttirki) There is no violence or injury of fortune that T have not 
experienced ; 

This broken heart has endured them all. Alas ! is there 
one left that I have not encountered h ? 


For about a week, we continued pressing down the snow, 
without being able to advance more than a kos or a kos and 
a half. I myself assisted in depressing the snow. Accom¬ 
panied by ten or fifteen of my household, and by Kasim Beg, 
liis two sons Tengri Berdi and Kamber Ali, and two or 
three of his servants, we all dismounted, and worked in 
beating down the snow. Every step we sank up to the 
middle or the breast, but we still went on c trampling it 


a Ono 

b is there a grief or pain my wounded heart has not endured ? 
c Add for seven or eight yards 


c 


2 
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yd own. As the vigour of the person who went first 
generally expended after he had advanced a few paces, lie 
stood still, while another advanced and took his place. 
The ten, fifteen, or twenty people who worked in trampling 
down the snow, next succeeded in dragging on a horse 
without a rider. The first horse sank lip to the stirrups 
and girths, and after advancing ten or fifteen paces, was 
worn out. Drawing this horse aside, we brought on another, 
and in this way ten, fifteen, or twenty of us trampled 
down the snow, and contrived to bring forward the horses 
of all our number. The rest of the troops, even our best 
men, and many that bore the title of Beg, without dismount¬ 
ing, advanced along the road that had been beaten for them, 
hanging down their heads. This was no time for plaguing 
them or employing authority. Every man who possesses 
spirit or emulation hastens to such works of himsell. 
Continuing to advance by a track which we had beaten in 
the snow in this manner, we proceeded by a place named 
Anjukan, and in three or four days reached a khawdl, 
or cave, called Khawal-kuti, at the foot of the Zirrln 1 pass. 
That day the storm of wind was dreadful. The snow fell 
in such quantities, a that we all expected to meet death 
together. The men of that hill country call their caves 
and hollows khawdl. When we reached this khawdl , the 
storm was terribly violent. We halted at the mouth of it. 
The snow was deep, and the path narrow, so that only one 
person could pass at a time. The horses too advanced 
with difficulty over the road that had been beaten and 
trampled down, and the days were at the shortest. The first 
of the troops reached this khawdl while it was yet daylight. 
About evening and night prayers, the troops ceased coming 
in ; after which every man was obliged to dismount and 
halt where he happened to be. Many men waited for 
morning on horseback. The khawdl seemed to be small. 
I took a hoe, and having swept away and cleared off the 
snow, made for myself, at the mouth of the cave, a resting- 

a That day there was such a blizzard, 

1 The Zirrln pa »3 seems to have lain between ^ ake-auleng and 
Chakhcheran. 
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e about the size of a prayer-carpet. 1 I dug down in 
le snow as deep as my breast, and yet did not reach the 
ground. This hole afforded me some shelter from the wind, 
and I sat down in it. Some desired me to go into the 


<SL 


cavern, but I would not go. I felt, that for me to be in 
a warm dwelling, and in comfort, while my men were in 
the midst of snow and drift—for me to be within, enjoying 
sleep and ease, while my followers were in trouble and 
distress, w T ould be inconsistent with what I owed them, 
and a deviation from that society in suffering that was 
their due. It was right, that'whatever their sufferings and 
difficulties w r ere, and whatever they might be obliged to 
undergo, I should be a sharer with them. There is a Persian 
proverb, that ‘Death in the company of friends is a least’. 

I continued, therefore, to sit in the drift, in the sort of hole 
which I had cleared and dug out for myself, till bed-time 
prayers, when the snow fell so fast, that, as I had remained 
all the while sitting crouching down on my feet, I now found 
that lour inches of snow had settled on my head, lips, a 
and ears. That night I caught a cold in my ear. About 
bed-time prayers a party, after having surveyed the cave, 
reported that the khuwdl was very extensive, and was 
sufficiently large to receive all our people. As soon as I 
earned this, I shook oif the snow that was on my head and 
face, and went into the cave. I sent to call in all such of the 
people as were at hand. A comfortable place was found 
within lor fifty or sixty persons ; such as had any eatables, 
stewed meat, preserved flesh, or anything else in readiness, 
pioduced them ; and thus w e escaped from the terrible cold, 

4|&nd snow, and drift, into a wonderfully safe, warm, and 
( omfoi table place, where we could refresh ourselves. 

Next morning the snow and tempest ceased. Moving Arrives at 
tai b r > we trampled down the snow in the old way, and Zirrtn 
made a road. We reached the Bala-daban. 2 As the usual ass * 
load, which is called the Zirrln Jcotal , or hill-pass, leads by 


a back, 

The Musulmans, particularly travellers, when about to pray, 
spread out a small carpet, on which they make their prostrations. 

2 Upper pass. Perhaps the top of the pass. 
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n excessively steep ascent, we did not attempt 
proceeded by the lower valley road. Before we reached the 
Payan-daban, 1 the day closed on us. We halted in the 
defiles iV of the valley. The cold was dreadful, and we passed 
that night in great distress and misery. Many lost their 
hands and feet from the frost. Kupek lost his feet, Siyundfik 
Turkoman his hands, and Akhi his feet, from the cold of 
that night. Early next morning we moved down the glen. 
Although we knew that this was not the usual road, yet, 
placing our trust in God, we advanced down the valley, and 
descended by difficult and precipitous places. It was even¬ 
ing prayer before we extricated ourselves from the mouth of 
the valley . b It was not in the memory of the oldest man, that 
this pass had ever been descended, when there was so much 
snow on the ground ; nay, it was never known that any¬ 
body even conceived the idea of passing it at such a season. 
All hough for some days we endured much from the depth 
of the snow, yet, in the issue, it was this very circumstance 
which brought us to our journey’s end. For, if the snow 
had not been so deep, how was it possible to have gone, 
as we did, where there was no road, marching over precipices 
and ravines ? Had it not been for the extreme depth of 
the snow, the whole of our horses and camels must have 
sunk into the first gulf that we met with : 


(Persian )—Every good and evil that exists, 

If you mark it well, is for a blessing. 

Readies It was bed-time prayers when we reached Yake-auleng, 
Vake-au- and halted. The people of Yake-auleng, 2 who had heard 
of us as we descended, carried us to their warm houses, 
brought out fat sheep for us, a superfluity of hay and 
grain for our horses, with abundance of wood and dried dung 
to kindle us fires. To pass from the cold and snow into 
such a village and its warm houses, on escaping from want 
and suffering, to find such plenty of good bread and fat 
sheep as we did, is an enjoyment that can be conceived only 


a entrance 

b readied the other end of the valley. 

1 Lower pass ; or, probabty the bottom of the pass. 

2 Yake-auleng lies about thirty miles south-west from Bamian. 
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us have suffered similar hardships, or endured 
listrcss . 1 We stayed one day at Yake-auleng to 
refresh and recruit the spirits and strength of our men a ; 
alter which we marched on two farsangs, and halted. 

Next morning was the Id 2 of the Ramzan. We passed 
through Bamian, descended by the kotal , or hill-pass of 
Shibertu, and halted before reaching Jangellk. The Turko- Plunders 
man Hazaras had taken up their winter-quarters in the ija Z - iras 
line of my march, with their families and property, and 
had not the smallest intimation of my approach. Next 
morning, on our march, we came among their huts, close 
by b their sheep-folds, two or three of which w r e plundered ; ^ 
whereupon the whole of the Hazaras, taking the alarm, 
abandoned their huts and property, and fled away to the 
hills with their children. Soon afterwards information 
was brought from the van, that a body of them, having 
posted themselves right in our line of march, had stopped 
our people in a narrow defile, were assailing them with 
arrows, and effectually prevented their advance. Im¬ 
mediately on learning this I hurried forward. On coming 
up, I found that there really was, properly speaking, no 
but that some Hazaras had posted themselves on 
a projecting eminence, where they had gathered together 
len effects , 0 had taken up a position, and were making 
discharges of arrows on our men. 

(Turh) They marked the distant blackening of the foe, 

And stood panic-struck and confounded ; 

I came up and hastened to the spot. 

And pressing on, exclaiming, Stand ! Stand ! d 
My aim was to make my troops alert, 

To fall briskly upon the foe. 

Having brought on my men, I placed myself behind, 0 
When not a man minded my orders ; 

1 had neither my coat of mail, nor horse-mail, nor arms, 

Except- only my bow f and arrows. 

tranquil in mind and easy at heart; b and 

Omit this clause. d Forward ! 0 in front, f quiver 

[This may be regarded as the fifth occasion of Babur’s deliver¬ 
ance from a dangerous situation. (See vol. i, p. 158, note 1.)] 

2 About February 14, 1507. The festival on the termination of 
the fast of Ramzan. 
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ay I stood still, all my men stood still also, 
the foe had slain them all. 

% who hires a servant, hires him for his need, 

That he may one day be useful in time of danger, 

Not that he should stand still while his lord advances, 

That he should stand at ease while his lord bears the burden of the 
day. 

He who is a servant should serve in due season, 

Not loiter in thy service, so as not even to be seasoning to thy 
food.’ a 1 

At length I spurred on my horse and advanced, 

And, driving the foe before me, ascended the hill; 

My men, on seeing me advance, advanced also, 

Leaving their terror behind. 

Pushing forward, we quickly climbed the hill; 

Wc went on without heeding their arrows, 

Sometimes dismounting, sometimes on horseback. 

First of all came on the boldest warriors : b 
The enemy showered down arrows from above, 

But marking our resolution gave way and fled. 

We gained the top of the hill, and drove the Hazaras before us, 

We skipped c over the heights and hollows like deer; 

We cut the heads of the slain d like deer; 

We plundered them, we divided their property and sheep ; 

We slew the Turkoman Hazaras, 

And made captives of their men and women ; 

Those who were far off too we followed and made prisoners : 0 
We took their wives and their children. 


The purport of these verses is, that when the Hazaras 
stopped the van, on its route, our men were all rather per¬ 
plexed, and halted. In this situation I came up singly. 
Having called out to the men who were fleeing, 1 * * 4 Stand ! 
Stand ! 5 I attempted to encourage them. Not one of them 
listened to me, or advanced upon the enemy, but they stood 


a What is the good of such a servant ? He is no use to you. He 
is worth nothing. 
b We advanced boldly : 
c chased them 

d We shot them with arrows 
e Their notables we made prisoners : 


1 That is, if the master furnish the principal part of the enter¬ 

tainment by being the meat , the servant ought, at least, to be the 

seasoning , or sa/itcc. If the master bears the brunt of the day, the 

servant should lend some assistance. 
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red about in different places. Although I had not 
on my helmet, my horse’s mail, or my armour, and had 
only my bow and quiver, I called out that servants were 
kept that they might be serviceable, and, in time of need, 
prove their loyalty to their master ; not for the purpose 
of looking on while their master marched up against the 
foe : after which I spurred on my horse. When my men 
saw me making for the enemy, they followed. On reaching 
the hill which the Hazaras occupied, our troops instantly 
climbed^t, and, without minding the arrows which poured 
down on them, made their way up, partly on horseback, 
partly on foot. As soon as the enemy saw that our men 
were in real earnest, they did not venture to stand their 
ground, but took to flight. Our people pursued them up 
the hills, hunting them like deer or game. Such property 
or elfects as our troops could lay hold of, they brought in 
with them, and made the families and children of the enemy 
prisoners . 1 We also gathered in some of their sheep, winch 
we gave in charge to Yarek Taghai, while w r e proceeded 
lor ward. We traversed the heights and eminences a of the 
hill-country, driving off the horses and sheep of the Hazaras, 
and brought them to Langer-Taimiir-Beg, wiierc we en¬ 
camped. fourteen or fifteen of the most noted insurgents 
and robber chiefs of the Hazaras had fallen into our hands. 
It was my intention to have put them to death with torture 
at our halting-ground, as an example and terror to all 
lebels and robbers ; but Kasim Beg happening to meet 
them, was filled with unseasonable commisejs 
let them go : 

A 

1 o do good to the bad is the same tbjng \ 

As to do evil to the good : I 

Salt ground does not produce — 

Bo not throw away good seed fcn it.* 


and 


1 

It 


valleys 


°Vt 


OF 


1 [The text from 4 The purport ’ to ‘ enemy pri^ub^rs ’ is bmiited 
ni P, de C.’s translation. This passage is merely a sunftn&ry of die- 
verses.] 

2 From the Gulistdn of Sadi [chapter i, story 4]. 
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J The same pity was extended to the other prisoners, 
were all set at liberty. 

While we were plundering the Turkoman Hazaras, 
information reached us that Muhammed Hussain Mirza 
Dughlct, and Sultan Sanjer Birlas, having drawn over to 
their interests the body of Moghuls who had stayed behind 
in Kabul, had declared Khan Mirza king, 1 were now besieg¬ 
ing Kabul, and had spread a report that Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza and Muzaffer Mirza had seized the king, and carried 
him away to the fort of Ilchtiyar-ed-din at Hcri, which is 
now known by the name of Aleh-kurghan. 2 The chief 
persons in the fort of Kabul were Mulla Baba Peshagheri, 
Khallfeh, Muhibb Ali Korchi, Ahmed Yusef, and Ahmed 
Kasim. These officers had all conducted themselves well, 
had put the fort into a strong state of defence, and done 
everything to guard it. At Langer-Taimur-Beg I wrote an 
intimation of my having arrived in this quarter, and sent 
it to the nobles who were in Kabul, by Muhammed Andejani, 
one of Kasim Beg’s servants. 51 I arranged with them that 
I was to descend by the straits of Ghurbend, and to march 
on and take the enemy by surprise. The signal of my 
coming was to be, that I was to kindle a blazing fire after 
passing Minar hill ; and I enjoined them, on their side, to 
make a large fire in the Citadel, on the top of the Old Kiosk, 
which is now the Treasury, in order that we might be sure 
that they were aware of our approach ; and while we 
assailed the enemy from without, they were to sally out 
from within, and to leave nothing undone to rout the 
besiegers. Such were the instructions b which I dispatched 
Muhammed Andejani to communicate. 

a an ensign in Kasim Beg’s service. b Add in writing 

1 Khan Mirza was Sultan Weis Mirza, the yoimgest son of Babur’s 
uncle, Sultan Mahmud Mirza of Hissar, by a half-sister of Babur’s 
mother, and consequently his cousin. Muhammed Hussain Mirza 
Dughlet had married another sister of Babur s mother, and had 
been governor of Uratippa, whence he had been expelled by Sheibani 
Khan. 

- Eagle Castle* It was an extremely strong castle on the north 
of Herlt, and much used as a state-prison. It is pretended that 
Shahrokh Mirza employed no less than seven hundred thousand men 
in rebuilding it. 
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text morning wc left Langer, and halted opposite 
piter-slieher. Mounting again before day, we descendec; 
the Pass of Ghurbend towards night, and halted near 
Sir-e-pul. 1 Having refreshed our horses, and bathed them, 
we left Sir-e-pul at noon-day prayers. Till wc reached 
Tutkawel 2 there was no snow. After passing that place, 
the farther we went the snow was deeper. Between the 
village of Null 3 and Minar the cold was so excessive, that, 
m the whole course of my life, I have seldom experienced 
the like. I sent Alimedi Yasawel, 4 along with Kara Ahmed 
Yurchi, to the Begs in Kabul, to let them know that we 
hail come according to our engagement, and to require 
them to be on the alert, and bold. After surmounting the 
hill of Minar, wc descended to the skirts of the hill, and, being 
rendered quite powerless from the frost, kindled fires and 
warmed ourselves. This was not the place where we were 
to kindle our fires, but, being unable to stand the cold, we 
were obliged to kindle them to warm ourselves. The 
morning was near when we set out from the skirts of the frill 
oi Minar. Between Kabul and Minar the snow reached up 
to the horses’ thighs. Every place was covered with snow, a 
so that such of our people as deviated from the road were 
exposed to mischief.* This whole distance wc passed, 
sinking and rising again in the snow.c In this way we reached 
Kabul undiscovered, by the appointed time/ Before we 
aimed at Bibi Mah-rui, we saw a fire blazing in the Citadel. 
^ e then knew that they were prepared. When we came 
to Syed Kasim’s Bridge, I sent Shirlm Taghai, with the 
right wing, towards Mulla Baba’s Bridge. With the centre 
and left wing, I advanced by way of Baba Luli; at that 
^lme, where the Bagh-e-Khallfeh now is, there was a small 
garden and house, which Ulugh Beg Mirza had made to 


h f ie snow reached the horses’ knees and was very hard, 
found great difficulty in extricating themselves, 
one after the other in single file. 


Bridge-head, a common name in these countries. 

[According to P. de C. this word signifies ‘toll’, and hence toll¬ 
house.] 

3 [P. de C. has Zameh-Yakhshi.] 


* [Messenger.] 
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rve as a langerA Although its trees and wood were g< 
yet its enclosure was still left. Khan Mirza had his quarters 
there. Hussain Mirza was in the Bagh-e-behisht, 2 which 
had been made by Ulugh Beg Mirza. We had got to the 
burying-ground near a Mulla Baba’s garden, when they 
brought back to me, wounded and unhorsed, a party that 
had pushed on in advance. This party, which had preceded 
us and had entered Khan Mirza’s house, was four in number, 
Syed Kasim Ishik-agha, Kamber Ali Beg, Sher Ivuli Karawel 
Moghul, and Sultan Ahmed Moghul, who was one of Sher 
Kuli Moghul’s followers ; these four persons, as soon as they 
came up, without halting, entered the palace where Mirza 
Khan lived. All was instantly in uproar and alarm. Khan 
Mirza mounted on horseback, galloped off, and escaped. 
Muhammed Hussain Korbegi’s younger brother, also in 
the service of Khan Mirza, attacked Sher Kuli Moghul, one 
of the four, sword in hand, and threw him down ; but Sher 
Kuli contrived to escape while his opponent was endeavour¬ 
ing to cut off his head. These four persons, still smarting 
from their sabre and arrow wounds, were brought to me as 
I have mentioned. The alley was narrow, and our horsemen 
crowded into it, so that a confusion and bustle ensued. 
Some of the enemy also collected, and though much crowded, 
made a stand. b Our people could not get forward, and 
could not get back. I desired some men who were near 
me to dismount and push on. Dost Nasir, Khwajeh 
Muhammed Ali Kitabdar, 3 Baba Sherzad, Shah Mahmud, 
and a few others, having accordingly dismounted, advanced 
and assailed the enemy with their arrows. The enemy were 
shaken and took to flight. We waited a long time for the 
coming of our people from the fort, but they did not arrive 
in time for action. After the enemy were defeated, they 


Add the lane of b Omit this sentence . 

1 A langer is a house, in which kdenders , or the religious devotees 
of the Muhamraedans, live in a sort of collegiate state. A caravan¬ 
serai is generally connected with it, and is often the only part 
remaining of the establishment. [As alms are generally distributed 
to tho poor by the monks of the langer , it often connotes an alms¬ 
house.] 

2 Garden of Heaven. 1 [Librarian,] 
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to drop in by ones, and twos. Before we reached 
nar-bagh, in which Khan Mirza’s quarters had been, 
d Yusef and Syed Yusef joined me from the fort, 
and we entered the garden that he had left. On finding that 
Khan Mirza had escaped, we instantly left it. Ahmed 
Yusef was behind me, when, at the gate of the Char-bagli, 
as I was coming out, Dost Sirpuli Piadeh, 1 a man to whom 
I had shown particular marks of favour in Kabul, on account 
of his valour, and whom I had left in the office of kotxvdl , 2 
advanced with a naked sword in his hand, and made at me. 
I had on my stuffed waistcoat, 3 but had not put on my plate- 
mail. I had also omitted to put on my helmet. Although 
I called out to him, 4 Ho, Dost ! Ho, Dost ! ’ and spoke to 
him ; and though Ahmed Yusef also called out ; whether 
it, was that the cold and snow had affected a him, or whether 
he was hurried away by a confusion of ideas arising from 
the bustle of fight, he did not know me, and, without 
stopping, let fall a blow on my bare arm. The grace of God 
was conspicuous ; it did not hurt a single hair : 

However the sword of man may striked 

It injures not a single vein, without the will of God. 

I bad repeated a prayer, by virtue of which it was that 
Almighty God averted my danger, and removed from me the 
risk to which I was exposed. It was as follows: (Arabic)— 
O my God ! Thou art my Creator; except Thee there is no 
God. On Thee do I repose my trust ; Thou art the Lord of 
the mighty throne. What God wills comes to pass; and 
what He does not will, comes not to pass ; and there is no 
power nor strength but through the High and Exalted God ; 
and, of a truth, in all things God is Almighty; and verily He 
comprehends all things by His knowledge, and has taken 
account of everything. O my Creator ! as I sincerely trust 
in Thee, do Thou seize by the forelock all evil proceeding 

a rendered me unrecognizable, 

Although a sword may convulse the world. 


<SL 


Babur in 
danger. 


His prayer. 


1 [Foot soldier.] 

“ The kottoal is a Superintendent of Police. 

The jibeh is a sort of waistcoat quilted with cotton The (jhar- 
vichehy or plate-mail, are four plates of iron or other metal, made to 
cover the back front and sides. 
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from within mj^self, and all evH coming from without) 
all evil proceeding from every man who can be the occasion 
of evil, and all such evil as can proceed from any living 
thing, and remove them far from me ; since, of a truth, 
thou art the Lord of the exalted throne ! ’ 

Proceeding thence, I went to the Bagh-e-behisht, where 
Muhammed Hussain Mirza resided ; but he had fled, and 
had escaped and hid himself. In a breach in the wall of the 
Baghcheh (or Little Garden), in which Muhammed Hussain 
Mirza had resided, seven or eight archers kept their post. 
I galloped and spurred my horse at them ; they durst not 
stand, but ran off. I came up with one of them, and cut 
him down. Pie went spinning off in such a way, that I 
imagined his head had been severed from his body, and 
passed on. The person whom I had hit was Tulik Gokultash, 
the foster brother of Khan Mirza; I struck him on the arm. 11 
Just as I had reached the door of Muhammed Hussain 
Mirza’s house, there was a Moghul sitting on the terrace, 
who had been in my service, and I recognized him. He 
fitted an arrow to 1 his bow, and aimed at me. b A cry rose 
on all sides, 6 That is the King ! ’ he turned from his aim, 
discharged the arrow, and ran off. As the time for shooting 
was gone by, and as the Mirza and his officers had fled 
away or were prisoners, what purpose was to be answered 
by his shooting? While I was at this palace. Sultan Sanjer 
Birlas, whom I had distinguished by favours, and to whom 
I had given the Tuman of Nangenhar, but who had neverthe¬ 
less engaged in this rebellion, was taken, and dragged before 
me with a rope round his neck. Being in great agitation 
he called out, 4 What fault have I done ? ’ 4 Is there a greater 
crime than for a man of note like you to associate and conspire 
with insurgents and rebels ? 9 As Shah Begum, 1 the mother 
of my maternal uncle the Khan, was his sister’s daughter, 0 


a shoulder. 

b Add full at my face from a very short distance.. 
c As he was the son of the sister of Shall Begum, the mother of 
the Khan, my grandfather, 


1 Shah Begum was one of the wives of Yunis Khan, the maternal 
grandfather of Babur, and was the mother of Sultan Nigar Khanum, 
who was Khan Mirza’s mother. 
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Begums. 


I^Sordcred tliem not to drag him in this shameful way along 
the ground, but spared his life, and did him no more harm. 

Leaving this place, I directed Ahmed Ivasim Kohbur, who 
was one of the chiefs that had been in the fort, to pursue 
Khan Mirza with a body of troops. Close by the Bagh-e- 
behisht, 1 Shah Begum and the Khanum 2 dwelt, in palaces 
which they had themselves erected. On leaving the palace, a Babur 
I went to visit Shah Begum and the Khanum. The town’s- 
people and the rabble of the place had taken to their clubs, 
and were making a riot. They were eager to lay hold of 
men in corners, to plunder property, and profit by the con¬ 
fusion. I therefore stationed parties in different places, to 
chastise and disperse them, and to drive them away. Shah 
Begum and the Khanum were sitting together in the same 
house. I alighted where I had always done, and went up 
and saluted them with the same respect and form as I had 
been accustomed to use. Shah Begum and the Khanum 
were out of all measure alarmed, confounded, dismayed, and 
ashamed. They could neither stammer out an excuse, nor 
make the inquiries which politeness required. It was not 
my wish that they should feel uneasy b ; yet the faction 
which had been guilty of such excesses was composed of 
persons who, beyond all doubt, were not disposed to neglect 
the suggestions of the Begum and the Khanum. Khan 
Mirza was the grandson of Shah Begum, and night and day 
with the Begums. If he did not pursue their advice, it was 
in their power to have prevented his leaving them, and they 
could have kept him near them under their own eye. On 
several occasions, too, when, from adverse circumstances 
and ill fortune, I was separated from my country, my 
throne, my servants, and dependants, I had fled to them 

t, ^ Was there that 

esides 1 hardly eared to receive their excuses and inquiries ; 

1 Garden of Paradise. 

The Khanum, or princess, here mentioned must bo either 
1 l°hor Nigar Khanum, the eldest sister of Babur’s mother, and one 
. *' 10 widows of Sultan Alnned Mirza, or perhaps her youngest 
plater of the full blood, Khub Nigar Khanum, the wife of Muhammad 
iussain Mirza. Khan Mirza was the youngest son of their sister 
^ ie half blood, Sultan Nigar Khanum, the widow of Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza. 
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or refuge and shelter, and my mother had also gdt 
them, but we experienced no sort of kindness or support. 
Khan Mirza, my younger brother, 1 and his mother. Sultan 
Nigar Khanum, at that time possessed valuable and 
populous countries, while I and my mother had not even a 
single village, nor a few fowls. My mother was a daughter 
of Yunis Khan, and I was his grandson. But whether I was 
or not, every one of that connexion who happened to come 
in ny way was sure to benefit by it, and was treated as 
a relation or cousin. When Shah Begum came to live with 
me, I bestowed on her Pamghan, which is one of the most 
desirable places in Kabul. Indeed, I never failed in my 
duty T or service towards any of them. 3, Sultan Said Khan, 
the Khan of Kashghar, 2 came to me with five or six naked 
followers on foot; I received them like my own brothers, and 
gave him the Tuman of Mandrawar, one of the districts of 
Lamghan. When Shah Ismael overthrew and slew Shcibani 
Khan in Merv, 3 and I passed over into Kunduz, the men of 
Andejan began to turn their eyes towards me. Several of 
them displaced their Daroghas, while others held their 
towns on my account, and sent to give me notice of their 
proceedings. I dispatched Sultan Said Khan, with my 
Baburi servants and an additional reinforcement, to hold 
the government of my own native country of Andejan, 
and raised him to the rank of Khan ; and, down to this 
moment, I have always continued to treat eveiy man of 
that family, who places himself under my protection, 
with as much kindness as my own paternal relations ; as, for 
example. Chin Taimfir Sultan, Isan Taimur Sultan, Tukhteh 
Bugha Sultan, and Baba Sultan, are at this instant with 
me, and I have received and treated them with more distinc¬ 
tion and favour than my own paternal cousins. I have no 
intention, by what I have written, to reflect on any one; 


a her. 

1 Cousins are often familiarly called brothers in eastern countries. 
The meaning is, Khan Mirza, whom I regarded as my younger 
brother, &c. 

2 He also was a near relation of Yunis Khan. He married a 
daughter of one of Babur’s aunts. 

3 [In 1510. E.R, p. 303.] 
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at I have said is only the plain truth : and I have not 
tioned it with the least design to praise myself ; I have 
only spoken of things as they happened. In all that I have 
written, down to the present moment, I havej'n every word 
most scrupulously followed the truth. I have spoken of 
occurrences precisely as they really passed ; I have conse¬ 
quently described every good or bad act, W’ere it of my 
father or elder brother, just as it occurred, and have set 
lorth the merit or demerit of every man, whether friend or 
stranger, with the most perfect impartiality. Let the 
leader therefore excuse me, and let not the hearer judge 
with too much severity. 

Leaving their palace, I went to the.Char-bagh, which 
md been occupied by Khan Mirza. On reaching it I wrote 
to difterent parts of the country, as well as to the 
Uriahs and wandering tribes* announcing my victory. 
1 then mounted my horse and entered the citadel. 

Mu ha mined Hussain Mirza, after making his escape, 
U< i mi ^ taken refuge in the Khanum’s wardrobe, 

and hid himself among the carpets.'- Mirim Diwanch and 
some ot icis were sent from the foil;, to search the house 
and bring him out. c On coming to the Khanum’s palace- 
gate, they made use of rough, and not very polite language, 
they, however, discovered Muhammed Hussain Mirza hid 
among the carpets, and conveyed him into the citadel. 

x h.cived to him with my wonted respect, rose on his coming 
in, and showed no symptoms of harshness in my manner. 
1 u lammed Hussain Mirza had conducted himself in such 
«!■ enniinal and guilty way, and had been actively engaged 
in such mutinous and rebellious proceedings, that, had he 

In, 0 ** CU * * n ?* eces > or P u ^ to a painful death, lie would only 
lave met with his deserts. As w'c were in some degree of 
1 e atjonship to each other, he having sons and daughters 
y ln ^ ni °ther’s sister, Khub Nigar Khanum, I took that 
uioumstancd into consideration, and gave him liis liberty, 
1 him to set out for Khorasan. Yet this ungrateful, 

lankiess man, this coward, who had been treated bv 
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with such lenity, and whose life T had spared, entirely fok^WL^i 
ful of this benefit, abused me and scandalized my conduct to 
Sheibani Khan. It was but a short time, however, before 
Sheibani Khan put him to death, and thus sufficiently 
avenged me : 

Deliver over him who injures you to Fate ; 

For Fate is a servant that will avenge your quarrel. 

Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, and the party who were sent in 
pursuit of Khan Mirza, overtook him among the hillocks of 
Kurgh-e-yalak. He was unable to flee, and had neither 
strength nor courage enough to fight. They took him 
prisoner, and brought him before me. I was sitting in the 
old Diwankhaneh 1 (or Hall of Audience), in a portico on its 
north-east side, when he was brought in. I said, 6 Come and 
embrace me.’ From the agitation in which lie was, he fell 
twice before he could come up and make his obeisance. 
After we had saluted I seated him at my side, and spoke 
encouragingly to him. They brought in sherbet. I myself 
drank of it first, in order to reassure him, and then handed 
it to him. As I was still uncertain of the fidelity of a con¬ 
siderable part of the soldiers, the country people, the 
Moghuls, and Chaghatai, who were yet unsettled, I sent 
Khan Mirza into custody at large in the house of his sisters, 2 
with orders to him not to leave it a ; but, as the commotions 
and sedition of the Xls and Uluses 3 still continued, and as the 
Khan’s stay in Kabul did not seem advisable, I allowed him, 
in the course of a few days, to proceed to Khorasan. 

After he had taken leave, I set outYm a circuit through 
Banin, Cliastubeh, and the low grounds b of Gulbehar. 4 
In the spring, the country about c Baran, the plain of 
Cliastubeh, and Ihe low country of Gulbehar, is excessively 

a Omit this clause. b lower slopes c the plateau of 

1 The Akbarnameh says that the young prince was brought to 
Babur by the Khanura, his mother, and gives the address which she 
made him on the occasion. The account of this affair there given 
is, in several respects, inconsistent with that of Babur, flic mother 
does not appear to have been at Kabul. She had married Uzbek 
Khan. 

2 [P. do C. has ‘ eldest sister \] 3 [i. e. the nomad population.] 

4 These places lie to the north of Kabul, among the hills. 
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Its verdure is much superior to that of any place 
It abounds with tulips of various specie?. "I once 
desired the different kinds to be counted, and they brought 
nie in thirty-four sorts. I wrote some verses in praise of 
the district : 

(TutIt) Its verdure and flowers render Kabul, in spring, a heaven ; 

But above all, the spring of Baran, and of Gulbehar, is 
enchanting. 

In this same tour I finished theghazel which begins thus : 

(Tillh) My heart is like a rose-bud, spotted 'with blood ; 

YV ere there a hundred thousand springs, the rose-bud of my 
heart can never blow. a 

In truth, few places can bo compared to these in the spring, 
either for beauty of prospect, or for the amusement of 
law ting, > as has been more particularly noticed in the 
summary account I have given of Kabul and Ghazni. 

Ilns same year, the Amirs of Badakhshan, such as Wash Mir- 
- i mmmec Ivorclii, Mubarek Shall, Zobeir, and Jehan^Ir za expelled 

mZ ” and somfof'h‘ "T*"*.™* «f M* SsSt 

united ! , , hlS favour 'tes, rose in insurrection, 

"TLt l T i ^ "I" 0 '' AftCr C0,,ectin S their horse 
and foot in the plain which lies on the river Kolccheh 2 

broken S ] and ^ h ’ they advanced by way of the 

broken hillock grounds 3 near Ivhamchfm * Nash Mirza, 

and those who were about him, being inexperienced young 
on, of no consideration or foresight, marched towards the 
unlocks to give the insurgents battle, and engaged them. 

„ gTOUnfl “ a “ixtoe of hill and plain. The enemy had 
cnvJlr' Pr ?i llS infantry - 1'hough several times charged‘by 
• ' •' lcy s tood fast, and in their turn attacked so 


Can a r Psebud, is folded in ensanguined layers: 

b y \ j i r °! no hill-blown at the breath of a thousand springs ? 
■'iM or for shooting birds. 1 


as Kirnr nf'ii. !.'*i!i U i - y° un B er brother, who had been acknowledged 

years.-—# B ] n> ^ ovemec * country for two or three 

south° r ° n T , wl : ich ^ aiza had s tands ; it joins the Amu from the 
the Oxus ^ U1 ^ a ^ er * 8tan * ^ on e of the two chief branches of 


* [i. e. foot-hills.] 

I’hose places lie south-east from Kunduz. 
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spiritedly, that the Mirza’s horse were unable to k 
their ground, and fled. The Badakhshanians having 
routed Nasir Mirza. pillaged and plundered all who were 
connected with or dependent on him. Nasir Mirza, with 
his routed and plundered, adherents, fled by way of Ish- 
kamish and Narln 1 to Kila-kai, and, going up the Surkh-ab, 
proceeded on to Abdareli; whence, descending by the 
hill-pass of Shibertu, be reached Kabul with seventy or 
eighty plundered and worn-out servants and followers, 
naked and hungry. It was a striking dispensation of 
Providence. Two or three years before, Nasir Mirza had 
instigated all the Ils and Uluses to rise up and march off 
with him in rebellion from Kabul, had proceeded to Badakh- 
slmn, put the forts in a state of defence, guarded the valleys, 
and indulged in the most ambitious views ; now he returned, 
ashamed and distressed at his former doings, and afflicted 
and distracted at his former defection. I did not show 
him the least symptom of displeasure, but asked him a 
number of questions, conversed with him, and showed him 
marks of regard, in order to dissipate his uneasiness and 
embarrassment. 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR 013 2 

Babur’s fo- I SET out from Kabul for the purpose oi plundering and 

ray against, beatins up the quarters of the Ghiljis. 3 By the time we 
the Ghiljis. 

1 [Narln lies north of Ishkamish on an affluent of the Surkhab'.] 

2 This year commenced on May 13, 1507. 

3 [The Ghilzais are a very numerous and important tribe, nomadic 
and pastoral in their habits, which are mostly settled in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kalati Gliilzai and Ghazni, and northwards to within 
ten miles of Kabul. Certain sections of the tribe (known as Powin- 
dahs), such as the Suleiman Klieyls, Kharotis, and Tarakis, move 
eastwards in the beginning of the cold weather through the Gumal, 
Toclii, and other passes, and settle on our borders (chiefly in the 
Derail Ismail Khan District) for the winter months. They bring 
their families with them as well as their camels and (locks, and to 
ensure their safety in passing through the country of the bolder 
tribes, they move in large well-armed bodies under the orders of 
a eiiief appointed for the purpose. They import into British territory 
various articles of merchandise, the produce of Persia, Bokhara, 
Samarkand,and Afghanistan, which they dispose of to native dealers 
often at high prices. Baverty gives an interesting account of those 
Powindahs in his Notes, pp. 405 et seq.] 
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it Sardeh, they brought me notice that a large body 
T^pf^ahmands, 1 quite unaware of our approach, were lying at 
lasht and Sihkaneli, 2 which are about a farsang from Sardeh. 
The Amirs, and men who accompanied me, were eager to 
be allowed to fall upon these Mahmands. I answered, 

4 Would it be right, while the object of the expedition on 
which wc were bent is still unaccomplished, to turn out 
of our way to chastise and injure our own subjects ? It 
cannot be.’ Leaving Sardeh, wc crossed the dasht of Kattch- 
waz 3 by night. The night was dark, and the ground uneven. 11 
We could sec neither hill nor hillock, nor any trace of a road 
or passage. Nobody was able to guide us. At last I myself 
led the way. I had passed once or twice before through this 
ground, and, trusting to my recollection of it, I advanced, 
keeping the pole star on my right hand. Almighty God 
was propitious, and we came right on Kiaktu, and the 
stream ol Ulabatu, towards the place where the Ghiljis 
were lying, called Khwajeh Ismael SirltT. The road passes 
over the stream ; we halted in the hollow in which the 
stream flows, rested and refreshed ourselves and our horses 
lor an hour ; and having slept and taken breath, towards 
morning we set out again. The sun was up before'we 
tmcigcd fiom these hills and knolls, 0 and reached the 
dasht. From tlienpe, a good farsang from the Ghilji camp, 
we observed a blackness, which w ? as either owing to the 
Gliiljis being in motion, or to ‘smoke. The young and inex¬ 
perienced men of the army all set forward full speed ; I 

b n stretched in front of us. 

Omit for an hour and after slept add a little 
a ^ nnta[l } slopes and foot-hills, 

10 soldiers, whether from sheer wilfuhiess or the ardour of youth, 


§L 


[According to Raverty (Notes, pp. 121-2) the Mahmands are one 
i. ? .'° . 0 Afghan tribes constituting the Ghwari sept. They'are 
C fVi r> mt ° ^ W0 8CC ^ ons —the Eastern, which dwell on the borders . 
o le Peshawar District, and the Western, whose territory lies* ofi 
io north of the Kabul river, and extends from tho Khaibar to the 
Avunar boundary.] 

Sihkaneli lies south-east of Shorkaok, and near Kharbin. Sardeh 
10 ? twenty-five or thirty miles south of Ghazni ., *• 
the dasht [or plain] of Kattohwaz is.,to tho south of Ghazni. 
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bllowed them for two kos, shooting arrows at their ho^sj 
and at length checked their speed. When five or six thou¬ 
sand men set out on a pillaging party, it is extremely difficult 
to maintain discipline. The Almighty directed everything 
favourably. Our people stopped. When we had got about 
a sliiraa kos from the enemy, we saw the blackness occasioned 
by the encampment of the Afghans, and sent on the pillagers. 
In this foray wc took a number of sheep. I had never seen 
so many taken at any other time. While we were dismounted, 
and employed in collecting the property and spoil, b the 
enemy gathered in troops all around, descended into the 
plain, and provoked us to fight. Some of the Begs and 
men c having gone out, surrounded and took one body of 
them whole and entire, and put every man of them to the' 
sword. Nasir Mirza attacked another body of them, and 
entirely cut them to pieces. A minaret of skulls was erected 
of the heads of these Afghans. Dost Piadcli, the kohvtlL 
whose name lias been already noticed, was wounded in the 
leg by an arrow, and died by the time we reached Kabul. 

Marching back from Khwajeh Ismael, we halted at 
Ulabatu. Here some of my Begs and officers were directed 
to go and separate the fifth of the spoil. 1 Kasim Beg, and 
some others, as a mark of favour, had not the fifth taken 
from them. The fifth so taken was returned at sixteen 
thousand sheep, so that the spoil amounted to eighty 
thousand, and, making allowance for losses and for the 
Fifths not demanded, must have amounted to a hundred 
thousand sheep. 

Marching from this ground next morning, I directed the 
large hunting-ring to be formed by the troops in the plain 
of Kattehwaz, 2 for the purpose of the chase. The deer and 
gorkhars 3 of this plain arc always very lat, and in great 
plenty. A number of deer and gorkhars were enclosed in 

a Add and men, b sending away the cattle from our camp, 
c the officers of my household 


1 [The King’s perquisite. J 

2 [The plain of Kattawiiz extends from Gwashta to within twenty 
miles of Ghazni.] 

3 The fjorkliar is the wild ass. 
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/cle, and many of them were killed. During the hunt 
arsued a gorkhar , and, on coming near, discharged 
first one arrow at it, lyid then another, but the wounds were 
not such as to bring it down. Yet, in consequence of 
these two wounds, it ran slower than before. Spurring on 
m y horse, and getting nearer it, I hit it such a blow with 
n»y sword on the back part of the head, behind its two ears, 
that its windpipe was cut, and it fell tumbling over, its hind 
c ^‘ s striking my stirrups. My sword cut excessively well, 
mid it was a wonderfully fat gorkhar. Its rib might be 
somewhat less than a gaz in length. Shirlin Tagliai, and 
some others who had seen the deer of Moghulistan, were 
suipiised, and declared that, even in Moghulistan, deer so 
a and large were very rarely to be met with. I killed also 
. u l J?! chari . anc * tllc dcer an( l gorkhars in general that 
. C1C . vl u 111 ^ lIS h un t were very fat ; but none equalled in 
mzc the gorkhar which I have mentioned. 

c-nmlcd t T iS fr ay T aS ,° VCr 1 rctllrncd to Kabul, and en- 
out m S he 1 Cnd , 0f f ast ^ Shcibani Ivlum had set 

coLuerL J? arka - W,Ul his army > for thc Purpose of 
heW AnS ? raSaU - Shah Mansfir B^khshi, a traitor, who 
himV ^ SCnt PCrS ° nS t0 Shcibr ™ Khan, inviting 
ti i '* ^ en i U& a l ) P r oach. When he came near Andekhud, 2 
I. • . J^toh, relying on lus having invited the Uzbeks, dressed 

win \ * VC1 " 1I ! C> * Jllt a i^ umc 011 fiead, and taking along 
• * 1 ,UH a P esM6 esh and a present of his choicest curiosities, 

' n* !’ approach, the Uzbeks, who had 

•sid * 1 | 11 °* laidv them, flocked round him on every 
cessir n ^ n C tw * n kling mi eye they fell upon the pro- 
K,- ° n ! ((J awa y and plundered his effeminate attire, 

, f Cs 1 and rarities, and stripped and robbed him 
mid all Ins people. a 

R •' U ^i- 1 (/ ' 7( ' I . ilaU Mirza, Muzaffer Mirza, Muhammcd 
« A!!! U and Zulniin Arghun, all lay in the vicinity 

<l Khaki } with the army which they had collected. 
a an f scattered his followers. 

\ Spring of 1507. 

nri i ^ nd °khud ma y be about twenty-live miles west of Sliaberghau, 
and lies near the Desert. 

[A place oast of Herat.] 
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Fhey had neither made up their minds to fight, nor 
they agreed to put the fort 1 in a defensible state. They 
had nothing in order, and had come to no final resolution : 
but continued lying there panic-struck, ill informed, and 
irresolute. Muhammed Berendiik Birlas, who was a man 
of sense and talent, proposed that Muzaffer Mirza and he 
should fortify themselves in Heri, wliile Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza and Zfilnun Beg should proceed to the hill-country in 
the adjoining territory, should call in to their assistance 
Sultan Ali Arghun from SIstan, and Shah Beg and Muklm, 
with their armies, from Kandahar and Zamln-dawcr, so 
as to strengthen themselves by a junction with these 
chieftains ; that when the troops of the Hazaras and 
Nukderis were once in the field, and in motion, it would 
be difficult for the enemy to advance into the hill-country, n 
and that, as they would then be harassed, and kept on the 
alarm by the army without, it would be quite impossible for 
them to act with effect against the town. His advice was 
most judicious, and was founded on deep consideration and 
foresight. ZCilnun Arghun, though a man of courage, yet 
was mean, avaricious, and of very slender judgement. He 
was a flighty, crack-brained man. During the time that 
the brothers were joint-kings in Heri, he was Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza’s prime-minister and chief adviser, as has been 
mentioned. His avarice made him unwilling that Muham¬ 
med Berendiik should remain in the city. He was anxious 
that lie himself should be left there ; but this he could not 
accomplish. A more striking proof of his wrong-headedness 
and derangement is, thafhe suffered himself to be grossly 
deluded and cheated, by trusting to needy flatterers and 
impostors. The incident occurred when lie was prime 
minister, and in the highest trust at Heri, at which time 
a body of Sheikhs and Mullas came and told him, that they 
had discovered by their communications with the Spheres, 
that he was to have the appellation of Hizaber-ullah (the 


a that at the same time they should gather round them as many 
Hazaras and Nukderis as possible, and hold themselves in readiness 
to meet any emergency in the mountains, where it would be difficult 
for the enemy to advance, 


1 | i. e. Herat.] 
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of God), and was to defeat the Uzbeks. Relying on 
assurance, and hanging this prediction a about his neck, 
he returned thanks to God; and hence it was that lie paid no 
attention to the wise suggestions of Muhammed Berenduk ; 
did not put the fort in a defensible state ; did not prepare 
ammunition and warlike arms ; did not appoint cither an 
advance or pickets to get notice of the enemy’s approach, 
nor even exercise his army, or accustom it to discipline, 
oi battle-array, so as to be prepared and able to fight with 
readiness when the enemy came. 

Sheibam Klian having passed the Murghab in the month Shcibani 
°1 ^luharrem, 1 the first notice they had of his approach was .khan’ 5 
the news of his arrival in the vicinity of Sarkai. 2 Being into 
1 ct ^ AV ^h consternation, they were unable to do any one 
nng that was requisite. They could neither assemble their 
men, not draw up their army in battle array ; every man 
went off to shift for himself. Zfilnun Argliun, infatuated 
> a suit attei^, as has been mentioned, kept his ground 

i L i 7 ^ UgaillSt ftfly thousand Uzbeks, with a 

hundred or a hundred and fifty men. 


Uzbeks, with a 
A great body of the 


Kliorasan. 


Death of 

Zulnun 

Beg. 


?h°!v y TT? T t0 ° k him in an instant, and swept on.-' 
^y cut °h his head as soon as he was taken. 

The mother, sister, 3 huram,* and treasures of the Mir/.as 
ere in the castle of lkhtiyar-cd-dln, which commonly goes 
? 1 ie n . anic of Alch Kurglian.5 The Mirzas reached tlic 
my late m the evening : they slept till midnight to refresh 
1011 U)l scs * At dawn they abandoned the place, without 
jven havmg thougKfcf putting the fort in a stateof defence. 
c .r g leisure, they took no means for 

i olf their mother, sister, wives, or children, but 

rJ ? lea y in S them prisoners in the hands of the Uz- 


Herat 

taken. 


€ ^ ti yandeh Sultan Begum, Khadijeh Begum, with the 
^ a silk kerchief 

qtrii surroim( led his force and took him without Ills being able to 
^y_yhlow in defence. 

^ May an d June I5O 7 . Perhaps S^akhs. 

u Lhas 6 elder and younger sisters ’.] 4 [i. e. wives.] 

us strong castle lies, as has been mentioned, closo to Herat 
°n the north. 

tn ma ^ 0lll y he necessary to add, that Badla-ez zeman Mirza 
00 v re fuge with Shah Ismael Safavi, who gave him Tabriz. When 
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wives and women of Sultan Hussain Mirza, of BadltoJ 
zeman Mirza, and Muzaffcr Mirza, their children, infants, 
and whatever treasure and effects the Mirzas possessed, 
were all in Aleh Kurghan. They had not put the fort in a 
sufficient posture of defence, and the troops that had been 
appointed to garrison it had not arrived. Asliik Muham- 
med Arghun, the younger brother of Mazld Beg, having fled 
on foot from the army, arrived at Hcri and entered the 
castle. Ali Khan, the son ofAmlrUmer Beg, Sheikh Abdallah 
Bekawal, Mirza Beg Kai-Khosravi, and Miraki KurDiwan, 
also threw themselves into the castle. On Sheibani Khan’s 
arrival, after two or three days, the Sheikh-ul-Islam and 
the chief men of the city, having made a capitulation, took 
the keys of the walled town, went out to meet him and 
surrendered the place. Asliik Muhammed, however, held 
out the castle for sixteen or seventeen days longer ; but a 
mine being run from without, near the horse-market, and 
fired, a tower was demolished. On this the people in the 
castle, thinking that all w r as over with them, gave up all 
thoughts of holding out, and surrendered. 

\fter the taking of Heri, Sheibani Khan behaved extremely 


ducf 1 C ° 11- ^ the children and wives of the kings ; nor to them alone, 
lie conducted himself towards everybody in a rude, un¬ 
seemly, and uirvvorthy manner, forfeiting his good name 
and glory for a little wretched earthly pelf. The first of 
Sheibani Khan’s misdeeds in Heri w r as, that for the sake ot 
some worldly dirt, he ordered Khadljeli Begum to fee given 
up to Shall Mansur Bakhslii, the catamite, to be plundered 
and treated as one of his meanest female slaves* Again, 
lie gave the reverend and respected saint, Sheikh Puran, 
to the Moghul Abdul Wahab to be plundered ; each of his 
sons he gave to a different person for the same purpose. He 
gave the poets and authors to Mulla Banai to be squeezed. 

a to bo given up to the vile wretch, Shah Mansur Bakhshi, to be 
ill-treated in various ways in order to gratify his despicable avarice. 


the Turkish Emperor Selim took that place m a. it. 920 (a. d. 1514), 
he was taken prisoner and carried to Constantinople, whore he died 
a h 923 (\ d. 1517). Muhammed Zeman Mirza, who is often 
mentioned in the course of Babur’s transactions in Hindustan, was 
his son 
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ig the jeux d esprit on this subject, one tetrastich is 
YJTten repeated in Khorasan : 



Except only Abdallah Kirkhar , * 1 to-day. 

There is not a poet can show the colour of money ; 

Banai is inflamed with hopes of getting hold of the poet’s cash, 
But he will only get hold of a kirkhar . 2 


There was a Khan’s daughter called Khanum, one of 
Muzaffer Mirza’s haram . a Shcibani Khan married her 
immediately on taking Ileri, without, being restrained by 
her being in an impure state . 3 In spite of his supreme 
ignorance, he had the vanity to deliver lectures in explana¬ 
tion of the Koran to Kazi Ikhtiyar and Muliammed Mir 
Yusef, who were among the most celebrated Mullas in 
Khorasan and Ileri. He also took a pen and corrected the 
writing and drawings of Mulla Sultan Ali, and Behzad the 
painter. When at any time he happened to have composed 
one of his dull couplets, he read it from the pulpit, hung it 
up in the Charsu (or Public Market), and levied a benevo¬ 
lence from the townspeople on the joyful occasion. lie 
did know something of reading the Koran,* but he was 
gudty of a number of stupid, absurd, presumptuous, infidel 
words and deeds, such as I have mentioned. 

Atm or fifteen days after the taking of Ileri, he advanced Death of 
110111 Kahdastan to the bridge of Sfilar, and sent his whole 
army, under the command of Taimur Sultan and A bid KQpek. 
Sultan, against Abul Hassan Mirza and Kupek Mirza, who 
'' Cle ^ * !1 Meshliad , 4 quite off their guard. At one time 

1 icy thought of defending Ivalat 5 ; at another time, on 

h ^ luza ^ cr Mirza’s wives was lvhan-zadeli Khanum. 

c lose early, and never neglected liis Five Prayers, 


Kirkhar (asini nervus) seems to have been the nickname of 

some p°et who was plundered. 

leie is a Persian phrase, when a man is engaged in an unprofit- 

1 hii'-e-khar khahad girift (asini nervum depreJn ndcl). 

flic add, or unlawful times of a woman, according to the 

\ 11 lam tfiedan law, are chiefly three,—while she is mourning the 

c ?. a , ^ er husband, when' menstruous, and for a certain period 

aiter her divorce. 


5 m ce ^rated c ity of Khorasan, west from Herat. 

T he hhth-place of Nadir Shah, north of Meshhad. It stands on 
very strong ground. 
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hearing of the approach of this army, they had 
of giving it the slip, and of pushing on by forced marches by 
another road, and so falling on Sheibani Khan by surprise. 
This was a wonderfully good idea ; they could not, how¬ 
ever, come to any resolution, and were still lying in their 
old quarters, when Taimur Sultan and Abld Sultan came in 
sight with their army, after a series of rapid marches. „ 
The Mirzas, on their side, put their army in array, and 
marched out. Abul Hassan Mirza was speedily routed. 
Kupck Mirza, with a few men, fell on the enemy who had 
engaged his brother. They routed him also. Both of them 
were made prisoners. When the two brothers met they 
embraced, kissed each other, and took a last farewell. 
Abul Hassan Mirza showed some dejection, a but no difference 
could be marked in Kupek Mirza. The heads of the two 
Mirzas were sent to -Sheibani Khan while he was at the 
Bridge of Sillar. 

At this time Shah Beg, and his younger brother 
Mu hammed Muklm, 1 being alarmed at the progress oi 
Sheibani Khan, sent me several ambassadors in succession, 
with submissive letters, to convey professions of their 
attachment and fidelity. Muklm himself, in a letter to 
me, explicitly called upon me to come to his succour. At 
a season like this, when the Uzbeks had entirely occupied 
the country, it did not appear to me becoming to remain 
idly looking on ; and, after so many ambassadors and letters 
had been sent to invite me, 1 did not think it necessary to 
stand on the ceremony of waiting till these noblemen-came 1 
personally to pay me their compliments. Having con¬ 
sulted with all my Amirs and best-informed counsellors, it 
was arranged that we should march to their assistance 
with our army ; and that, after forming a junction with the 
Arghun Amirs, we might consult together, and either 


A. Ill 


thought! 


iL 


a 

b 


signs of fear, 

there seemed to be hardly any 


doubt that they would come 


i These two noblemen were tlie sons of Zulnun Beg, and after 

their father’s death, were in possession‘^ h ThfL^T^ho* 
and part of the hill-country to the south, ilio tormei, no -was 
abrave warrior, afterwards founded an mdependent severely 
(that of the Arghuns) in Sind. 
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against Khorasan, or follow some other course that 
appear more expedient. With these intentions, we 
set out for Kandahar. At Ghazni I met Hablbeh Sultan 
Begum, whom, as has been mentioned, I called my Yanka, 1 
and who had brought her daughter Maasfimeh Sultan Begum, 
as had been settled between us at Heri. Ivhosrou Gokul- 
tash, Sultan Kuli Chanak, and Gadai Balal had fled from 
Heri to I bn Hussain Mirza, and had afterwards left him 
also, and gone to Abul Hassan Mirza. Finding it equally 
impossible to remain with him, they came for the purpose of 
joining me, and accompanied the ladies. 

When we reached Kalat, 2 the merchants of Hindustan, 
who had come to Kalat to traffic, had not time to escape, 
as our soldiers came upon them quite unexpectedly. The 
general opinion was, that, at a period of confusion like the 
present, it was fair to plunder all such as came from a foreign 
country. I would not acquiesce in this. I asked, ‘ What 
offence have these merchants committed ? If, for the love 
of God, we suffer these trifling things to escape, God will one 
day give us great and important benefits in return; as 


happened to us not very long ago, when we were on our 
expedition against the Ghiljis ; the Mainlands, with their 
flocks, their whole effects, wives, and families, were within 
a single farsang of the army. Many urged us to fall upon 
them. From the same considerations that influence me 
now, I combated that proposal, and the very next morning 
Almighty God, from the property of the refractory Afghans, 
the Ghiljis, bestowed on the army so much spoil as had never 
peihaps been taken in any other inroad.’ We encamped 
‘tit ci passing Kalat, and merely levied something from each 
merchant by way of peshkesh* 

Alter passing Kalat, I was joined by Khan Mirza, whom 
had suffered to retire into Khorasan after his revolt in 
Kabul, and by Abdal Razak Mirza, 4 who had stayed behind 



Passes 

Kalat. 


I 

Is met by 
Khan Mir¬ 
za. 


2 !n 8 fl !’" in ^ aw , which includes an uncle’s wife.] 

this is Kalat-e-GhflJi on the Tarnek, about a degree east from 
Kandahar. 3 e toll or tribute.] 

Khan Mirza, it will be. recollected, was the youngest son of 
sultan Mahmud Mirza, one of Babur’s uncles, and King of Hissar. 
afterwards of Samarkand; and Abdal Razak Mirza was the son of 
another of them, Ulugli Beg Mirza, late King of Kabul. 
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in Khorasan when I left it. They had just escaped ftp; 

Kandahar. The mother of the PIr Muhammed Mirza, who 

was the grandson of Baliar Mirza, and the son of Jelianglr 

Mirza, accompanied these Mirzas, and waited on me. 

I now sent letters to Shah Beg and MukTm, informing 

andMukim ^j iem that I had advanced thus far in compliance with their 
refuse to 

surrender wishes ; that, as a foreign enemy like the Uzbeks had 
occupied Khorasan, it was necessary, in conjunction with 
them, to concert such measures as might seem most advis¬ 
able and expedient for the general safety. Immediately 
upon this, they not only desisted from writing and sending 
to invite me, but even 0, returned rude and uncivil answers. 
One instance of their rudeness was, that in the letter -which 
they wrote me, they ]) impressed the seal on the back of the 
letter, 0 in the place in which one Amir writes to another, nay, 


Shall Bog 


Kandahar. 


where an Amir of some rank sets his seal in writing to an 
inferior Amir. 1 Had they not been guilty of such insolence, 
and returned such insulting answers, things never would 
have come to such an issue, as it has been said, 


Babur ar¬ 
rives 
before 
Kandahfir. 


(Persian )—An altercation has sometimes gone so far as to overthrow 
an ancient family (dynasty). , 

The result of their passionate and insolent conduct was, 
that their family, and the accumulated wealth and honours 
of thirty or forty years, were given to the wind. 

In Shaher i Safa, 2 one day, there was a false alarm in the 
camp : all the soldiers armed and mounted. I was busy 
bathing and purifying myself. The Amirs were in great 
alarm. When ready I mounted ; but, as the alarm was 
a false one, everything was soon quieted. 

Proceeding thence by successive marches, we encamped 
at Guzer. 3 There too, in spite of all my attempts to come 

a Forgetting the letters they had written to me, and the pressing 
appeals for assistance they had sent me, they 

h Shah Beg wrote me, 

c Add and in the middle of the sheet of paper, 


1 The Persians pay great attention, in their correspondence, not 
only to the style, but to the ldnd of paper on which a letter is written, 
the place of signature, the place of the seal, and the situation of the 
address. Chardin gives some curious information on this subject. 

2 Shaher i Safa lies about forty miles east of Kandahar. 

3 The ford. This village probably stands at the passage o\ er a river. 
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explanation, they paid no attention to my overtures* 
persisted in their obstinacy and contumacy. My 
adherents, who knew every part of the country, advised me 
to advance by the rivulets which flow towards Kandahar, 
on the side of Baba Hassan Abdal, and Klialishak , 1 and to 
occupy a strong position on their course. I adopted the 
plan, and next morning having armed our troops, and 
arrayed them in right and left wings and centre, we marched 
in battle order for Klialishak. Shah Beg and MukTm had 
erected a a large awning on the projecting face of the hill 
oi Kandahar, somewhat below the place where I have built 
a palace , 2 and lay there with their army. b Muklm’s men 
pushe d forward and advanced near us. Tufan Arghun, who 
had deserted and joined us near Shaher i Safa, advanced 
alone towards the Arghun line. One Ashik-ullak, with seven 
or eight men, separating from the enemy, rode hard towards 
1,111 ’ . \ l( l vancec l sin gly 5 faced them, exchanged some 
sword-Wows, dismounted Ashik-ullah, cut off his head, and 
ought it to us as we were passing by SartgLakhsheh . 3 We 
exploit as a favourable omen. As the ground 
was broken by vdlages and trees, we did not reckon it 
a good place to select for the battle. We therefore passed 
o\ei u s-nis of the hills, and having chosen our ground 
by the stream of an auleng (or meadow), near Kandahar, 
, halted > and were encamping, when Slier Kuli, who led 
lC > ai . %,l ' K( ' 1ode hastily up, informing me that the enemy 
Af| U . ,' n mar(dl towards us > drawn up in battle array, 
passing Kalat, our people bad suffered much from 
^seatedth cmBclvca u nder b Omit this dame, 

or six ,nn« J s r,lS>a :! ^dal is probably the same as Baba Wall, five 
name to IT 1101 1 ^ an dahar; at least, the saint who gives his 
Hassan A h ]r | San ^kdal, east of Atak, is called indiscriminately 
hill about t\ 1 * ail( ? Wali Kandahari. Klialishak is on a little 
2 FThis ! rC °i m i lGS WC9 ^ Wali, beyond the Arghandab. 

to in MV ^\ le °h amber cut- out of the solid rock * referred 

tion in }>? . Ums den’s Report (pp. 187 -8). It contains aninscrip- 

lSth u J sian *'° the effect that Babur conquered Kandahar on 
Adth Shawa!, A . n. 928.] 

Kandn are V V ° ^akhshchs, Little Lakh shell, a mile west of modern 
city ( c T ar> a . , Great Lakbabeh, about a rail© south-west of the old 

has Lil kvq- 1 j " ir> ant * ^ Ve ° r 8 * x ^ rom ^ l0 mo ^ em one * P** ^ e & 
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unger and want. On coming to Khalishak. most of tl 
liad gone out in various directions, some up the country 
and others down, to collect bullocks, sheep, and other 
necessaries, and were now much scattered. Without 
wasting time in attempting to gather' in the stragglers, we 
mounted for action. My whole force might amount to about 
two thousand ; but when we halted on our ground, from 
the numbers that had gone off in different directions on 
foraging parties, as has been mentioned, and who had not 
had time to rejoin us before the battle, when the enemy 
appeared I had only about a thousand men with me. 
Though my men were few in number, yet I had been at 
great pains to train and exercise them in the best manner, 
Perhaps on no other occasion had I my troops in such 
perfect discipline. All my household dependants 1 who 
could be serviceable were divided into bodies of tens and 
fifties, and I had appointed proper officers for each bod}% 
and had assigned to each its proper station on the right or 
left, so that they were all trained and perfectly informed of 
what they were to do ; and had orders to be on the alert, 
and active, during the fight. The right and left wings, 
the right and left divisions, the right and left flanks, were 
to charge on horseback, and w’ere drawn up and instructed 
to act of themselves, 'without the necessity of directions 
from the tamdehisi 2 and in general the whole troops knew 
their proper stations, and were trained to attack those to 
whom they were opposed. Although the terms Baranghar. 
Ung-kul, Ungyan, and Ung have all the same meaning, yet 
for the sake of distinctness, I gave the different words 
different senses. As the right and left are called Baranghar 
Jawanghar (Maimeneh and Maisarch), and are not included 
in the centre, which they call Ghiil, the right and left do not 
belong to the Gliul ; in this instance, therefore, I called 
these separate bodies by the distinctive names of Baranghar 
and JawStighSr. Again, as the Ghul or centre is a distinct 


1 The Tatnne.h khdseh are the troop3 that belong immediately 
to the prince, and who are not the retainers or dependants of any 
of the Begs or Chiefs. 

s The tarrdchia were a sort of adjutants, who attended to the 
order of the troops, and earned orders from the general. 
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T called its right and left by way of distinction, 
- Ul and Sul-kul. The right and left of that part of the 
c^ntio where my immediate dependants were placed, I 
called Ungian and Sfllian. The right and left of my own 
ousehold troops, who were close at hand, I called Ung and 
o, U -'. ” tbe Baranghar or right wing were Mirza Khan, 
siunm laghai, Yarek Taghfii, with his brother, Chilmeh 
q. g , UI ]’ r Ayub Be S> Muhammed Beg, Ibrahim Beg, Ali 

Klo.i Wi,h the Mo S huls > Sultan Ali Chihreh, 

da Bakhsh v and his brothers » In the Jawangliar or 

Berfl! ' "t?, "T re Ah . dal Raz5k Mirza > Kasim Beg, Tengri 
vain >oi Ali, Ahmed Elchi Bfigheh, Ghuri Birlas, 


<SL 


SvedTTr, • V • nielli -niighen, Glmn Birlas, 

Sved i^_ SS . ain 1 ^ Kr ’ Shall Kuchin Harawel, Nasir Mirza, 
Korehi 4 T>r 1 ^ Ts ^k-aglia (or chamberlain), Muliibb Ali 
Karlwel Tvr Pa i i^ 1 ’ Seiran Turkoman, Slier Kuli 

Int.ho pi 1U ’ brothers, and Ali Muhammed. 

Ivhosrou “oSS? °g '," y rig i t hand ’ Kasim Gokultash, 
Mahmud Parw-mehi’tu S Un Muhammed Duldai > Shah 

(the taster) Kam' ^ V*™* 1 *), Kfll 

left Kliu'i■'i ->r i ® berb ctji (tbo cup-bearer). On my 

ntba S^e S ^ hamIa 5 d * Ali Dost, Nasir MIram, Nasir 
Kutluk Ko t ’ t-' 1 TvUl1 ’ ' Vali K,dzanc l d (the treasurer), 
besides . adem ^ arawel > Maksud Suehid and Balia Sheikh ; 
were **’ a n>,V own immediate servants and adherents 
in ii • V COntrC ’ tbere was no Bog or man of high rank 
alt'iin,, I'm 110,10 <d tlmse whom I have mentioned had yet. 
to i,n * 1 ‘ 1;in K°l Beg. With the party which was ordered 

lvnli nr i a< A? nCe W01C ® ber Be "' Janim Ivorbcgi, Kupck 
Sved' n* 1 a - >Ul IIassan Korehi; of the Urus Moghuls, Ali 
ChihnS v 1 ^’ AH , Syed Khush-Gildi, Chilmeh Dost Gihli. 
Mansrir'. ag ' ( ncbi ’ 1> Damfiji Maluli; of the Turkomans 
Siyundui- 11 ' ^ Ustarn ’ ,lis brothers, and Shah Nazer 

wa!''l enCn ' 5 were divided into two bodies. One of them 
nmiandcd by Shah Sluijaa Arghun, who is known 


a Abul Hasan and Ms brothers. 


Bafehchi, 


Order of 
bat tle of 
the 

Afghans. 


Wine in Tnrid ^ U ^ or ' .^ )r 0ll P'^ earer * Steingasa aays suchl means 
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the name of Shah Beg, and shall hereafter be 
Shah Beg ; the other by his younger brother Muklm. From 
the appearance of the Argliuns, they looked about six or 
seven thousand in number. There is no dispute that there 
were four or five thousand men in armour with them. He 
himself w r as opposed to my right wing and centre, while 
Muklm was opposed to the left wing. Muklm s division was 
much smaller than his elder brother’s. He made a violent 
attack on my left wing, where Kasim Beg was stationed 
with his division. During the fight, two or three messages 
came to me from Kasim Beg, to ask succour ; but as the 
enemy opposed to me were also in great force, I was unable 
The battle, to detach any men to his assistance. We advanced without* 
loss of time towards the enemy. When within bowshot 
they suddenly charged, put my advance into confusion, and 
forced them to fall back on the main body, which, having 
ceased shooting, marched on to meet them ; they on their 
part also gave over shooting, halted, and stood still a while. 
A person who was over against me, after calling out to his 
men, dismounted and deliberately aimed an arrow at me. 
I galloped up instantly to meet him ; when I came near him, 
however, he did not venture to stand, but mounted his horse 
and returned back. This man who had so dismounted was 
Shah Beg himself. During the battle, Pm Beg Turkoman, 
with four or five of his brothers, taking their turbans in their 
hands , 1 left the enemy and came over to us. This PIri Beg 
w T as one of those Turkomans who, when Shah Ismael 
vanquished the Bayander Sultans, and conquered the 
kingdoms of Irak, had accompanied Abdal Baki Mirza, 
Murad Beg Bayander, and the Turkoman Begs, in their 
flight. My right wing continued to advance towards the 
enemy. a Its farther extremity made its way forward with 
difficulty, sinking in the soft ground close by the place 
where I have since made a garden. My left wing proceeded 
a good deal lower down than Baba Hassan Abdal, by the 
larger river and its streams and channels. Muklm, with his 
dependants and adherents, was opposed to my left wing, 
a driving the enemy before it. 


1 This was equivalent to an offer of submission. 
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was very inconsiderable in number, compared with 
force under his command. Almighty God, however, 
directed everything to a happy issue. Three or four of the 
large streams which flow to Kandahar and its villages a were 
between the enemy and my left. My people had seized the 
ords and obstructed the passage of the enemy, and in spite of 
tin fewness of their numbers, made a gallant fight, and stood 
inn against every attack. On the part of the Arghuns, 
alwachi Tarkhan engaged in a skirmish with Kamber Ali 
and TengriBerdi in the water. Kamber Ali was wounded; 
vasim Beg was struck with an arrow in the forehead ; 

mri Birlas was wounded above the eyebrows by an arrow, 
n neij came out. by the upper part of his cheek. At that 
ci isis I put the enemy to flight, and passed the streams 
wards the projecting face of the hill of Murghan. While 
V ° ^ ei ° passing the streams, a person mounted on a white b 
0 larger appeared on the skirt of the hill, going backwards 
mu oiwards, apparently in dismay arid irresolute, as if 
nice i t ain which way to take ; at last he set off in a particular 
^irection. It looked very like Shah Beg, and was probably 
s( t sooner was the enemy routed than all our troops 

no i°r Ut *° P ursue them and make prisoners. There might 
\\ i*Vf )S ^° e ^ eve n persons left with me. One of these was 
imv \‘ . tvitabdar (the Librarian). MukTm was still stand- 
ness l, p ^ 10UTU * an( * %hting. Without regarding the small- 
I beat mim t>ers, and relying on the providence of God, 
u kettle-drum and marched towards the enemy. 

t’Od i a the giver of little and of much ; 

( irat ' ) n ^ 1S C ° Ur k nono other has power. 

0f ton a t the command of God, the smaller armv has 
I outed the greater. 

On lifinvin w j i 

approa >1 . 1 ” . sounti of m Y kcttlc-drum, and seeing my 
God " ' r Solution failed, and they took to flight. 

a dvan r< T CrCd Us ‘ Having put the enemy to flight, I 
ciuart ° Ct m f1irertiou of Kandahar, and took up my 
vesti nS t ^ lC ^ar-bagh of Farrukhzad, of which not a 
^ now remains. Shah Beg and Mukim not being able 
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/to regain the fort, of Kandahar in their flight, the 
went off for Shal and Mastang, 1 and the latter for Zamln- 
dawer, without leaving anybody in the castle able to hold it 
out. The brothers of Ahmed Ali Terkhan, Kuli Beg Arghun, a 
and a number of others, with whose attachment and regard 
to me I was well acquainted, were in the fort. A verbal 
communication taking place, they asked the life of their 
brothers, and out of favourable consideration towards them, 
I granted their request. They opened the Mashur-gate of 
the fort. From a dread of the excesses which might be 
committed by our troops, the others were not opened. ShlrJm 
Beg and Yiirek Beg were appointed to guard the gate that 
was thrown open. I myself entered with a few of my per¬ 
sonal attendants, and ordered one or two marauders whom 
I met to be put to death by the aiku and tikeh. 2 * I first 
went to MukTm’s treasury ; it was in the walled town. 
Abdal Razak Mirza had reached it before me and alighted. 
I gave Abdal Razak Mirza a present from the valuables in 
the treasury, placed Dost Nasir Beg and Kul Bayezld 
Bekawul in charge of it, and appointed Muhammed Baklishi 
as paymaster. 15 Proceeding thence, I went to the citadel, 
where I placed Khwajeh Muhammed Ali and Shah Mahmud 
in charge of Shah Beg’s treasury. I appointed Taghfii Shah 
to be paymaster. 0 I sent Mlram Nasir and Maksud Sftchi to 
the house of Mir Jan, who was Zfilnun Beg’s Dlwan (or 
chief minister of revenue) ; Nasir Mirza had the squeezing 
of hind Sheikh Abusald Terkhan was given to Mirza Khan 

a Ahmed Ali Terkhan, a younger brother of Kuli Beg Arghun, 

b and appointed Dost Nasir Beg, Kill Bayazld Bekawul, and 
Muhammed Bakshi, one of the secretaries, in charge of it. 

0 Omit this sentence and add and Taghai Shah Bakhshi after Shah 
Mahmud in the previous sentence. 


1 Shal and Masting lie upwards of two degrees south of Kandahar, 
on the borders of Beluchistan. Zamln-dawer lies west of the Hel- 
mand, below the Hazara hills. [Mastang is the modem Quetta.] 

2 In this punishment the head of the criminal is fixed between 

two pieces of wood, and a very heavy log or plank of several hundred¬ 

weight, raised by placing a weight on one end of it. This weight- 
being removed, the heavy end falls down and dashes out the 
criminars brains. [P. de C. has 4 1 attacked the marauders and put 
one or two to death ’ and omits c by the aiku and tikeh ’.] 
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aid under contribution. ... 1 was given to Abdal 
$zt(k Mirza .to try what he could extort from him. Such 
a quantity of silver was never seen before in these countries; 
indeed no one was known ever to have seen so much money. 

That night we stayed in the citadel. Sambal, a slave of 
Shah Beg’s, was taken and brought in. Although at that 
time he was only in the private confidence of Shah Beg, and 
did not hold any conspicuous rank, I gave him in custody to 
one of my people, who not guarding him properly, Sambal 
eiiected his escape. Next morning I went to the Garden 
ol Farrujchzad, where the army lay. I gave the kingdom of Kandahar 
Kandahar to Nasir Mirza. After the treasure was secured, 
when they had loaded it on the beasts of burden, and were Mirza. 
carrying it from the treasury that was within the citadel, 

Nasir Mirza took away a string of (seven) mules a laden with 
silver ; I did not ask them back again, but made him 
a present of them. 

Marching thence, we halted in the auleng (or meadow) of Extent of 
Kush-khaneh.- I sent forward the army, while I myself took bi ' Gl1 * 
a e * rcu it, b and arrived rather late at the camp. It was no 
longer the same camp, and I did not know it again. There 
Meie ripchak horses, strings of long-haired male and female 
camels, and mules laden with silk-cloth and fine linen; 
on g“haired female camels bearing portmanteaus, tents, and 
awnings of velvet and purpet ; in every house, chests, 
containing hundreds of mans 3 of the property and effects 
•is ^ tW ° Mothers, were carefully arranged and. packed 
• in tl treasury, in every storehouse were trunks upon 
on 1 ^ CUU * k a * es upon bales of cloth, and other effects, heaped 
fill * \ C • . ; c * 0a k-bags on cloak-bags, and pots upon pots, 

tlier S ^ vcr m oney. In every man’s dwelling and lent 
shoe 3 WaS a ? u P er Quity of spoil. There were likewise many 
lee P 5 but they were little valued. To Kasim Beg I gave 


a camels 


excursion, 


16 ! lame does not appear in any of the MSS. Perhaps Babur, 
*hen wnting, hud forgotten it. 

inclin' 1C ff C ^ ^ ^ huch-khiineh a mile and a half Bouth of Kandahar, 
tioned 11 ^ Wes ^‘ ^ ^ probably a corruption of the name hero men- 

ihe Tabriz man is nearly seven English pounds. 
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up the garrison that was in Kalat, who were servants ^ 
Muklm, and commanded by Kuch Argliun and Taj-ed-din 
Mahmud, together with all their property and effects". Kasim 
Beg, who was a man of judgement and foresight, strongly 
urged me not to prolong my stay in the territory of Kandahar, 
and it was his urgency that made me commence my inarch 
back. Kandahar, as has been said, I bestowed on Nasir 
Mirza ; and, on his taking leave of me, I set out for Kabul. 


While we stayed in the Kandahar territory, we had not time 
to divide the treasure. On reaching Karabagh, we found 
leisure to make the division. It being difficult to count the 
money, wc used scales to weigh and divide it. The Begs, 
officers, servants, and household carried off on their animals 
"whole hhcuwdrs 1 and bags ot silver money, with which 
they loaded them as with forage a ; and we reached Kabul 
with much wealth and plunder, and great reputation, 
marries arr ival at this period, I married Maasumch Sultan 

Maasumeh. Begum, the daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, whom I had 
invited from Khorasan. 


Shcibaiii Six or seven days afterwards, I learned by Nasir Mirza’s 
Sm Kan- ? ervants > th ^ Sheibani Khan had arrived, and was blockad- 
dahar. ing Kandahar. It has already been mentioned, that Muklm 
had lied towards Zamln-dawer. He went thence, and waited 
on Sheibani Khan. Shah Beg had also sent persons one 
after another, to invite him to their assistance; and Sheibani 
Khan had in consequence advanced from Heri by the hill- 
country, in hopes of taking me by surprise in Kandahar, and 
had posted on the whole way by forced marches for that 
purpose. It was a foresight of the possibility of this very 
occurrence, that had induced Kasim Beg, who was a man 
of judgement, to urge with so much earnestness my departure 
from Kandahar: 

( Persian ) What the young man sees in a mirror, 

The sage can discern in a baked brick 

On his arrival he besieged Nasir Mirza in Kandahar. 

Earned. When this intelligence reached me, I sent for my Begs, 


il Omit this clause. 


] The kharwar [ass-load] is nearly seven hundred pounds weight, 
being a hundred Tabriz m 2 ns. 
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to inarch. 


eld a council. It was observed, that foreign bands 
old enemies, as were the Uzbeks and Sheibani Khan, 
had occupied the countries so long under the dominion of 
the family ofTainntr Beg ; that of the Turks and Cliaghatai, 
who were still left on various sides, and in different quarters, a 
some from attachment, and others from dread, had joined 
the Uzbeks ;-that I was left alone in Kabul ; that the enemy 
was very powerful, and I very weak ; that I had neither the 
means of making peace, nor ability to maintain the war with 
them ; that, in these difficult circumstances, it was necessary 
h>r us to think of some place in which we might be secure, 
mid, as matters stood, the more remote from so powerful an Hesitates 
enemy the better ; that it was advisable to make an attempt " 
either on the side of Badaklishan, or of Hindustan, one of 
^vhich two places must be pitched upon as the object of our 
expedition. Kasim Beg and Slffrim Beg, with their adherents, 

M erc f° r our proceeding against Badaklishan. At that time, 
the chief.persons who still held up their heads in Badaklishan 
m any force were' Mubarek Shah, Zobeir, Jehanglr Turko¬ 
man, and Muhammed Kofelii, who had driven Nasir Mirza 
nut of that country, had'never been reduced to submission 
y ^ le Uzbeks, and weVc likewise in some force. b I and a 
number of rny chief Amirs and firmest adherents, on^the 
ot hi hand, having preferred the plan of attacking Hindustan, 

*' t 01lt m that direption,and advanced by way of Lamghan. 
il * Cr ^ lc con( l ll est of Kandahar, I had bestowed Kalat, and 
U oountry of Tarnek, 1 on Abdal Razak Mirza, who had 
--dingly been left in Kalat. When the Uzbeks came and 
in ^ ^ lin( ^ a ^nr, Abdal RazakMjrea, 2 not finding himself 
mj 1 to maintain Kalat, abandoned it, and rejoined 

„ i T . c arr Wed just when I was setting out from Kabul, 

S 1 cre Was no king, and none of royal blood in Badakli- 

b o> C ? n ) e 3 a ^l remote parts, 

Ormt this clause. 

of t^ COUnt ^ ^irnek hes oa the river of that name [an affluent 
2 £ HelmacSl], which runs from Mukur towards Kandajiur. 
a r. .• Ulugh Beg Mirza, King of Kabul.] 
l 1 * e * governor.] 
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shan, Khan Mirza, 1 at the instigation of Shah Begum ^ 
in consequence of an understanding with her, a sliowed a 
desire to tiy his fortunes in that quarter. I accordingly gave 
him leave. Shah Begum accompanied Khan Mirza ; my 
mother’s sister, Meher Nigar Khanum, 3 also took a fancy to 
go into Badakhshan. It would have been better, and more 
becoming, for her to have remained with me. I was her 
nearest relation. But however much I dissuaded her, she 
continued obstinate, and also set out for Badakhshan. 

In the month of the first Jumada, we marched from Kabul 
against Hindustan. We proceeded on our route by way of 
Little-Kabul; on reaching Surkh Rabat we passed Kuruk- 


Is opposed 
by Afghan 
tribes. 


Sept. 1507. sai, 4 by the hill pass. The Afghans who inhabit between 
Kabul and Lamghan arc robbers and plunderers, even in 
peaceable times. They fervently pray to God for such times 
of confusion as now prevailed, but rarely do they get them. 
When they understood that I had abandoned Kabul and 
was marching for Hindustan, their former insolence was 
increased tenfold. Even the best among them were then 
bent on mischief; and things came to such lengths, that, 
on the morning when we marched from Jagdallk, the 
Afghans, through whose country we were to march, such as 
the Khizer-khail, the Shimu-khail, the Khirilchi, and the 
Khugiani, formed the plan of obstructing our march through 
the kotal or hill-pass of Jagdallk, and drew up on the hill 
which lies to the north, beating their drums, brandishing 
their swords, and raising terrific shouts. b As soon as we 

a and in consequence of his relationship to her, 
b making a great show. 


1 [Khan Mirza was the son of Sultan Mahmud, and grandson of 
Shah begum. Ho was acknowledged king in Badakhshan (1508).— 
E.B., p. 282.] 

2 Shah Begum was the daughter of Shah Sultan Muhammed, 
king of Badakhshan, and the widow of Yunis Khan, Babur’s maternal 
grandfather. She was the mother of Sultan Nigar Khanum, whose 
son, Khan Mirza, was by Sultan Mahmud Mirza of Hissar. Shah 
Begum was therefore the young prince’s grandmother, and he 
probably relied for success on the interest of her family in Badakhshan. 

3 She was the eldest sister of Babur’s mother, and widow of 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand. 

4 [The Pass of the Dry Ravine.] 
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mounted, 1 ordered the troops to ascend the hill and 
uek the enemy, each in the direction nearest to him. 

111 troops accordingly advanced, and making their way 
• nough different valleys, and by every approach that they 
could discover, got near them, upon which the Afghans, 
alter standing an instant, took to flight without even 
shooting an arrow. After driving off the Afghans, we 
re - lc ^ lc top the ascent. One Afghan who was fleeing 
. °^ u ^ le ^11 below me, on one side, I wounded in the arm 
^ it i an arrow. He and a few others were taken and brought 
J n. Some ol them were impaled by way of example. 

V t halted in,the Tuman of Nangenhar, before the fort of 
. ^ < ma]nu. Pill our arrival here, we had not availed our- 
\es of our foresight, nor fixed upon any places for our 
^aions. We had neither arranged a plan for our march, 
arn S r ound for halting. We now separated the 

111 lo four divisions, who were to move about, some 
int i/ C countl y» an d others down, till we received further 
.j n 1 1 ^ (ncc> It was the end of autumn. In the plains, plundering 
most places, they had housed the rice. Some persons expedition 
coiT ^ VC1C thoroughly acquainted with eveiy part of the 
Alisl ^ mlorincc * us > that up the river of the Tuman of 
' prob^n^ ^ a ^ ers sow 8 rea t quantities of rice, and that 
white troo P s mi S^t there be able to lay in their 

pipdh’ 1 r ^ ° Ul * leaving the dale of Nangenhar, therefore, and 
upt,^? Ced ^ ^ orwar d, we passed Saigal, and advanced 
of rice ^ °/ Strain. 1 Tlie troops seized a great quantity 

inhabit* ^ r * ce "^ e *ds were at the bottom of the liills. The 
Wefekiiio^ S dl & cucn d A e( I and escaped, but a few Kafers 
a conim ^ r a had posted some men in a breastwork on 
Kafers fl* ? m * nence m the valley of BIrain. When the 
andbem C 5 l )art y descended b rapidly from the hill, 
the son i* 1 \° anno ^ lls ^th arrows. Having wounded Puran, 
domino' ln °* Kasim Beg, they were on the point of 
rest 0 f l UP an d,°I making him prisoner, when the 

Us P ai *ty made a push, put the enemy to flight, and 

l) When these were coming back, the Kafers descended 


liaverty’s Voit ^ galley in Kaferistan - referred to in 


miST/fy 
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^extricated and rescued him. We stayed one night in rlra 
/Kafers’rice-fields, where we took a great quantity of gram' 
and then returned back to the camp. 

At this same time, Mukim’s daughter, Mah-chuchak, 
who is now the wife of Shah Hassan, was married to Kasim 
Gokultasli, in the territory of the Tuman of Mandrawar. 

As we did not find it expedient to proceed in our expedition 
against Hindustan, I sent back Mulla Baba Peshagheri with 
a few troops towards Kabul. Marching from Mandrawar, 
I proceeded by Atcr and Shlwali, 1 and continued for some 
days in that neighbourhood ; from Ater I went on by 
Kuner and Nurgil, 2 and examined the country. From Kuner 
I came in a jdleh (of raft) to the camp. Before this time I 
had not sailed in a jdleh, but I found that sort of conveyance 
very pleasant ; and from this time forward I frequently 
made use of it. 

At this time Mulla MlrakFarketi arrived from Nasir Mirza. 
He brought the detailed news of Sheibani Khan’s having 
taken the walled town of Kandahar, and of his retiring 
without having taken the citadel : he also brought informa¬ 
tion, that after Sheibani Khan’s retreat, Nasir Mirza had 
abandoned Kandahar on several accounts, and retired to 
Ghazni. A few days after my departure, Sheibani Khan 
had unexpectedly appeared before Kandahar, and, as our 
people were not in sufficient strength to maintain the walled 
town, they abandoned it. The enemy ran mines in various 
directions about the citadel, and made several assaults. 
Nasir Mirza was wounded by an arrow in the neck, and the 
citadel was on the point of being taken. In this extremity, 
Muhamined Amin, Khwajeli Dost Khawend, and Moham¬ 
med Ali Piadeh, the cup-bearer, giving up all'for lost, let 
themselves down over the walls, and escaped from the fort. 
At the very moment when the place must inevitably have 
fallen, Sheibani Khan made some proposals for an accommo¬ 
dation, and hastily raised the siege. The reason of his 
retreat was, that, when he came against Kandahar, he had 
sent his harem to Nirehtu. 3 Some persons having revolted 

1 [Shlwah is a village in the Mir Valley.] 

3 These places, it will be recollected, He on the Cheghanserai river. 

3 A strong fort to the east of Herat. 
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ehtu, had taken the fort. This induced him hurriedly 


<SL 


lo jrutch up a sort of peace and retire. 

A few days afterwards, though it was the middle of 
winter, I arrived in Kabul by way of Badij. Above Badij 
Erected the date of the passage to be engraved on a stone. 1 
-faliz Mirak wrote the inscription. Ustad Shah Muhammed 
Perlormed the stone-cutter’s part. From haste it is not 
well cut. 

I bestowed Ghazni on Nasir Mirza ; to Abdal Razak 
- uza I gave the Tuman of Nangenhar, Mandriiwar, the 
valley of Nur, Kuncr, and Nurgil. 

A *11 this time the family of Taimur Beg, even although 
on the throne, had never assumed any other title than 
*at ol Mirza. At this period, I ordered that they should 
style me Padshah. 2 

1,1 tbo end of this year, on Tuesday the fourth day of the 
^iionth ol Zilkaadeli, 3 when the sun was in Aquarius,Humaiun 
,' S boin.a Moulana Mesliadi, the poet, discovered the 
of n °* kb'th in the words Saltan Ilumdiun Khan. One 
^ minor poets of Kabul found it in Shah-c-jiroz-kadr . 4 
tt e '!. f l a y s a fter I gave him the name of Humaiun. After 
inU'Uun s birth, I went for live or six days to the Char- 
l5 , aUC ^ ce ^ e bratcd the festival of his nativity. Those who 
t c u egs, and those who were not,great and small, brought 
n ; tU 0 ^ er i n gs. Bags of silver money were heaped up. I 
C X 01 before sa ^ v so mueli white money in one place. It was 
a Vc *y splendid feast. 


Babur re¬ 
turns to 
Kabul. 


Assumes 
the title of 
Padshah. 


Birth of 
Humaiun 


ll Add in the citadel of Kabul. 


* n ^ le 8 ^ 01 ^ account of Babur’s reign preiixed to the 
time r>mne fy sa ^ s > tilat this inscription was still to be seen in his 

0ft0] Lht ; of P(idshcih corresponds with that of emperor It is 
that ir t ll 0 W( r vei > Bierely to signify king. It is to be observed, 
Verv abUr a PP^ s it to himself before this time, and indeed in the 
Ho iirTf, 11 *" ?* ^ em °i ra ? ‘ 1 became Padshah of Ferghana.’ 
3 P oba bly did not use that stylo in his Chancery. 

ar °h b, 1508. 4 The king victorious in might. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 914 1 

Desertion In the spring I surprised and plundered a body of Muh- 
« mand Afghans, in the neighbourhood of Maaber. 2 A few 
days after we had returned from the expedition, and 
resumed our quarters, Kuch Beg, Fakir Ali, Kerimdad, 
and Baba Chihreh, formed a plan for deserting from me. 
On discovering their intentions, I dispatched a party, who 
seized them below Isterghach, 3 and brought them back. 
During the life-time of Jehangxr Mirza, 4 * too, they had 
frequently indulged in most improper conduct. I ordered 
that they should all be delivered over to punishment in the 
market-place. They had been carried to the Gate, and the 
ropes were being put round their necks, for the purpose of 
hanging them, when Kasim Beg sent Khalifeli to me, 
earnestly to entreat forgiveness for their offences. To 
gratify the Beg, I gave up the capital part of their punish¬ 
ment, and ordered them to be cast into prison. 

Itevolt of The Hissaris and Kunduzis, and the Moghuls of superior 

ris^nd^" ran k> who had been in Khosrou Shah’s service, among 
Moghuls, whom were Chilmeh Ali, Syed Shekmeh, Slier Kuli, Iku 
Salim, and others, who had been promoted and patronized by 
him; certain of the Chaghatai, such as a Sultan Ali Chihreh, 
Khuda Bakhsh, with their dependants ; some of the 
Siyunduk Turkomans, Shah Nazer, with his adherents, 
amounting in all to two or three thousand good soldiers, 
at this very time, having consulted and conspired together, 
had come to a resolution to revolt. Those whom I have 
mentioned lay near Khwajeh Rlwaj, stretching from the 
valley of Sung-Kurghan to the valley of Chalak. 6 Abdal 

a such of the Chaghatai as Khusru Shah had treated with distinction, 
of whom the leaders were 

1 The year of the Hijira 914 commenced on May 2, 1508. 

2 [Or ‘ Makar according to P. de C. According to Iiaverty this 
place is near the source of the Tamak.] 

3 North of Kabul. 

4 This is the first notice taken of Jehanglr’s death. He seems to 

have died soon after the expedition into Khorasan, Kliafi Khan says 
of a dysentery ; or, according to Ferishta, of hard drinking. 

6 These places lie close by Kabul. Khwajeh Rawash is in Butkhak, 
two or fhree miles south of Kabul. 
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Mirza having come from Nangenhar, took up h 
inters in Deh-Afghfm. Muhibb Ali Korclii had once or 
twice communicated to KlialTfeh and Mulla Baba some 
intimation^ of this conspiracy and assembling; and I 
myself had received some hints of its existence. I had 
reckoned the surmises not entitled to credit, and paid 
them no kind of attention. I was sitting one night at the 
Uiar-bagh, in the presence-chamber, after bed-time prayers, 
when Musa Khwajeh and another person came hurriedly 
close up to me, and whispered me that the Moghuls had, 
beyond a doubt, formed treacherous designs. I could not 
be prevailed upon to believe that they had drawn Abdal 
ta/ak Mirza into their projects; and still less could I credit 
their treasonalil® intentions were to be executed that 
inform^ 11 ' th * rcforc cli(1 not give that attention to the 
tile harnm ° \i !i ° U ? ht ’ arul a m oment after I set out for 
c mZ t f “f “T.*” 0 fcma,cs «f '"y fomiV were m 
I enmo ' n " 1 ' »W«-tOr,tahfch. When 

and dcserinti lmnm ’ m y followers, of every rank 
After their den ' i" 1 -, ^'° n my bight-guards, 1 went, away, 
by mv own n ^ 1 "' C WCnl ’ on to the city, attended only 
Ditch at the T ° P n??' 1 thG r ° yal slaves - 1 had reached the 
had iiist °?i 1 W * len khwajeh Muhammed Ali, who 
ha .lust come that way from the market-place, met me. 


minncrTn'ah the copied “ the ■“* 


had gone off hi^rmHthe pages and night guards 
mander of the tninrd < . 1I r ec f' on - After their departure the com- 
along the Ditch T !- i } P roceede d towards the city. Walking 
suddenly met ea died the Iron (late, when Muhammed Ali 

for me, from the v’aulSglte' oTtieB^^T . ^ ^ 


door 


)or. f 1 ar ° ^ le P 0rsons watch by night at the prince'* 


SUPPLEMENT 




’ CONTAINING 

AN ABRIDGED ACCOUNT OF BABUR’S TRANS¬ 
ACTIONS FROM THE BEGINNING OF A.II. 914 
TO THE’ BEGINNING OF A. II. 925 1 

Revolt, of Tiie Memoirs of Babur are once more interrupted at a 
very important crisis, and we are again left to glean, from 
various quarters, an imperfect account of the transactions 
that ensued. It is probable that Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, 
who had just passed through the market-place, informed 
Babur that ‘he had seen a gathering of Moghuls, and that 
measures were taken to seize his person. This at least is 
certain, that Bilbur escaped the impending danger, and 
regained his camp. The Moghuls who had been in Ivhosrou 
Shah’s service were the most active agents in this con¬ 
spiracy. They do not appear ever to have co-operated 
heartily with Babur, who always speaks of them and their 
race with strong marks of dislike and resentment. 2 They had 
combined with the other men of influence mentioned in the 
Memoirs, and had agreed not only to raise Abdal Razak 
Mirza to the throne of Kabul and Ghazni, which had been 
held by his father, Ulugh Beg Mirza, Babur’s uncle, but 
also to put, him in possession of Badakhshan, Kunduz, and 
Khutlan, and all the territories which had formerly been 

1 From a. d. 1508 to the beginning of January a. d. 1519. 

2 Under these circumstances, it may seem one of the strangest 
caprices of fortune, that the empire which he founded in India 
should have been called, -both in the country and by foreigners, the 
empire of the Moghuls, thus taking its namo from a race that he 
detested. This arose not so much from his being a descendant of 
Chingiz Khan, as from his being a foreigner from the north; and 
from°the age of Cliingiz Khan downwards, all Tartars and Persians, 
in the loose colloquial language of India, seem to have been denomi¬ 
nated Moghuls. 
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>y Khosrou Shah. Such were the effects produced 
m^Babur’s army by this sudden defection of so many men 
of eminence, of different nations and tribes, that next 
morning he coidd not muster in his whole camp more than 
five hundred horse. Great numbers of his followers and 
soldiers had hastily retired to Kabul, under pretence of 
taking care of their families. 1 

Babur, enraged at these events, instead of retiring into the 
hill-country, or shutting himself up in a fortress, appears to 
have kept the field with his few faithful followers. He 
made several furious assaults on the army of the rebels, 
whom he intimidated by the bravery which he displayed. 

Babur computes the original number of the rebels at two or 
three thousand men ; but Ferislita relates that their number 
rose to twelve thousand. In this reduced state of his 
fortunes, lie appears, for a while, to have assumed the 
courage of despair, and to have given to the adventurous 
gallantry of the soldier and the champion, the place which 
he geneially allowed the cool valour of the prince and the 
general to hold. He exposed himself in every rencounter. Kills five 
•vm attacked the insurgents wherever they could be found, warriors in 
n one occasion he is said to have advanced before the line, combat, 
and challenged Abdal Razakto single combat. The challenge, 

^ e are told, was declined by the prince ; but five champions 
? f c kcls having advanced in succession, and accepted 
it m his room, they all fell, one after another, under the 
or ^ °* Habur. Their names, which have been transmitted 
o i«s by herishta and Khafi Khan, indicate that they were 
ot different races. They were Ali Beg Shabkur, 2 Muhammed 
1 Shei bani,3 Nazer Bahader Uzbek, Yakub Beg Babur- 
sir u r Safshiken. Ilis military skill, his personal 

• rengf and Ids invincible spirit, scattered dismay among 
ic ands of the enemy, who equally admired and dreaded 
. lm ' . an< ^ Perhaps, while he seemed to be acting as an 
nconsulerate young soldier, lie really performed the part of 

7?*^ c Khafi Khan , being a history of the house of 
p . V 1 . 1 111 Hindustan, vol. ii, MS. ; and Bow’s translation of 
f enshta, vol. ii, p , i 88 . 

* [Night blind.] 

Perhaps rather Siatdni , as in Ferislita. 
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/a sagacious general and of a hero. His enemies be$uj 
gradually to drop off; one defeat succeeded to another; 
Abdal Razak found death at the close of his short reign ; 
and Babur saw himself once more the undisputed sovereign 
of Kabul and Ghazni. 1 

When Khosrou Shah’s territories fell into the hands of 
Sheibani Khan, the inhabitants of Badakhshan, a brave and 
hardy race, who inhabited a country everywhere mountain¬ 
ous, and in many places, almost inaccessible, disliking the 
Uzbek government, had flown to arms in every quarter, 
and a number of petty chieftains in different districts had 
set up for independent princes. Of all these the most 
powerful was Zobeir, a man of no family, but who, by his 
conduct and valour, succeeded in reducing under subjection 
to him the greater number of the other insurgents. Khan 
Mirza, Babur’s cousin, 2 had crossed from Kabul, a. h. 91B. 
in order to try his fortune in that quarter, as Babur has him¬ 
self mentioned. His grandmother, Shah Begum, was the 
daughter of Shah Sultan Muliammcd,the Kingof Badakhshan; 
so that the Mirza had probably some hereditary connexions 
in the country. His outset was not prosperous. His grand¬ 
mother and Meher Nigar Ivhanum, his aunt, who followed 
in the roar of his army, were carried off by Mirza Ababeker 
Kashghari ; and Khan Mirza himself .was defeated and 
obliged to surrender to Zobeir, who detained him in custody. 
Finally, however, Yusef Ali, who had formerly been in the 
Mirza’s service, formed a conspiracy against Zobeir, whom 
lie assassinated ; when Khan Mirza was raised to the 
undisputed possession of the throne of Badakhshan, which 
he held till his death. 3 

1 [In the year a. D. 1509 two visitors appeared at Babur’s court 
and claimed his protection, namely, Sultan Sa’Id Khan, a son of 
the younger Khan, and Mirza Haidar Dughlat. Their honourable 
testimony to Babur’s amiable disposition and kindly hospitality 
is on record, and it is interesting to note that 4 the youth and boy 
whom he thus patronized and cherished became two of the ablest 
and most accomplished Princes of their age.’— K.B., p. 295.] 

2 Khan Mirza was, as has been mentioned, the son of Sultan 

Mahmud Mirza, the king of Hissar, Khutlan, and Badakh&han, 
and of Sultan Nigar Khanum, a sister of Babur’s mother, ire was 
consequently Babur’s cousin both by the father and mother’s side. 
His proper name was Sultan Weis Mirza. 8 [In 1520.] 
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e year 910 of the Hijira, an event occurred which a.l_ 

had no influence in producing, but which promised Quarrel of 
tlie most favourable change on his fortunes. Sheibani Khan, Khan^and 
after the defeat of Badla-ez-zeman and the sons of Sultan Shahls- 
Hussain Mirza, had overrun Khorasan with a large army. m,ul * 
Some parties of his troops, in the course of their incursions, 
had entered and committed devastations on territories 
claimed by Shah Ismael, who at that time filled the Persian 
t in one ; and he had even sent an army to invade Kirman. 1 
Shah Ismael, having subdued the Turkomans in Azerbaijan, 
lad reduced under one government the various provinces 
of Persia to the west of the desert, which for so long a series 
o years had been divided into petty principalities. On 
receiving information of these aggressions, he immediately 
sent to Sheibani Khan ambassadors, who carried letters, Their cor- 
remonstrating, but with great courtesy, against the aggresl r *J° nd - 
sions which had occurred within the boundaries of his 
^^ 10US ‘ * le prince, rendered haughty by long 

ShahS^^^~ ] ; e did comprehend 
nrinopwu i n i ^ 9 for his own part, he was a 

L ^ dominions by hereditary descent; but that, 

naternn 1 ' * smae » ^ he had suffered any diminution of his 
them pnt > P°^ e ssions, it was a very easy matter to restore 
staff o i lrC °! UUX ’ °; nd * le at the ^me time sent him the 
I V c U( ;V )0( ? n hogging-dish 2 of a mendicant. lie added, 

'toy* i ^ was * ds ' n tention one day to go the pilgrim- 
hTm l - a ’ and that * ie W01 dd make a point of seeing 
celebrat i Ismael, who was descended of a 

from the* i T^ 1 ’ and W * l ° P r * ded himself on his descent 

patient humiiL^u’ affectcd t0 Teceive thc taimt wHh 
shame h " re tumed for answer, that if glory or 

or demerit C T * leToa ^ er > was to be estimated by the worth 

his forcfnttl.fr CSt ° rS ’ he wm,ld never think of degrading 
Khan • ti • an y COI hparison with those of Sheibani 
decide! 1 ^ ^ r *ght of succession to a throne was 
hensihl > lereditar y descent only, it was to him incompre- 
1 S 0 l ° W em P* re had descended through the various 
vol. i, ms' C 2 nlam-arai Abbasi [1616] of Mirza Sikander, 

for reoeiviuw alms 8 a or w ^kh mendicants hold out 

babur n 

£ 
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j dynasties of Peshdadians, Kaianians, and the faimKHoj 
Chingiz, 1 to Sheibani himself. That he too intended making 
a pilgrimage, but it was to the tomb of the holy Imam 
Reza 2 * at Meshhad, which might afford him an opportunity of 
meeting Sheibani Khan. He sent him a spindle and reel, 
with some cotton, giving him to understand that words were 
a woman’s weapons ; that it would become him either to 
sit quietly in his corner, busied in some occupation that 
befitted him, or to come boldly into the field to meet his 
enemy in arms, and listen to a few words from the two- 
tongued Zulfikar. 3 4 Let us then fairly try’, concluded 
Shah Ismael, 4 to which of the two the superiority belongs. 
You will at least learn that you have not now to deal with 
an inexperienced boy.’ 4 m 

Without losing a moment, or giving the enemy time to 
prepare for meeting him, Shall Ismael put his army in motion, 
and advanced through Khorasan as far as Meshhad. The 
detachments of the Uzbek army all fell back and retired 
to Herat. Sheibani Khan, who had just returned from an 
expedition into the country of the Hazaras, on hearing of 
Shah Ismael’s arrival at Meshhad, perceiving that he was 
too weak to meet his enemy in the field, left Jan WafaMirza 
in Herat, and set off with such of his troops as he could 
collect, to Merv Shahjehan, a station where he could receive 
reinforcements from his northern dominions ; or from 
which, if necessary, he could retire across the Amu. Jan 
Wafa was not long able to maintain himself in Herat. He 

1 These were different dynasties that had governed Persia and 
Khorasan. 

2 It is the duty of all Muhammedans to visit Mekka. The Sliias 
alone visit the shrine of Imam Reza, which is at Meshhad, in Khora¬ 
san, in the territory then belonging to Sheibani Khan. 

8 Zulfikar was the celebrated two-bladed sword of Ali, from whom 
Shah Ismael boasted his descent. 

4 In the account of this correspondence I follow Khali Khan, 
corrected by Mirza Sikander, the author of the Alam-drdi Abbdsu 
Khali Khan and Ferishta mention the presents, which are not 
alluded to by the Persian winter, who probably did not choose to 
record incidents, the remembrance of which the reigning family, 
having shaken off the dervish, were not proud to recall. He men¬ 
tions the pilgrimages of Mekka and Meshhad, a subject more agreeable 
to the prevailing prejudices. 
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-^7 it necessary, very speedily, to follow Sheibani Khan, 
a Ismael himself now advanced towards Merv, and sent 
on Daneh Muhammed with a large force to clear the way. 
That officer was met by Jan Wafa Mirza near Takerabad 
of Merv : a desperate action ensued, in which the Persian 
general fell, but Jan Wafa was defeated. Sheibani Khan, 
unable to oppose the Persians in the field, retired into the 
fort of Merv. He sent messengers to call all his generals 
and chieftains from beyond the Amu, most of them having 
retired with their troops to their various governments, after 
the conquest of Khorasan. Many desperate actions took 
place under the walls of Merv Shahjelmn. Shah Ismael, 
seeing that the siege was likely to extend to great length, 
which would have exposed him to an attack from the whole 
orce of Turkestan and Maweralnaher, pretended to be under 
the necessity of raising it. He sent to tell Sheibani Khan 
that lie had been rather more punctual to his engagements 
t rnn that prince had been; that he had performed the 
pigr image of Meshhad as he had promised, while Sheibani 
an * uu * ^ a ^^d to keep his appointment ; that he was now 
um ei the necessity of returning home to his own dominions, 
ut would still be extremely happy to meet him on the road, 
whenever he set out on his intended pilgrimage to Mekka. 

0 ^ len retired with all his forces from before Merv, and 
a ppeared to be measuring back his way to Irak. The feint 
succeeded. Sheibani Khan followed him with twenty-five 
lousand 1 men, but had scarcely passed a river about 
en miles from Merv, when Shah Ismael, who threw a 
h° rse irdo his rear, broke down the, bridge, and 
e u Pon him with seventeen thousand cavalry. The 
re gulated valour of the Kizilbashes, or red-bonnets, the 
8 * ven to the Persian soldiers, speedily prevailed. 
Sheibani Khan was defeated, and his retreat cut off. He 
^ds forced to fly, attended by about five hundred men, 
0 u efiy the sons of Sultans, the heads of tribes, and men of 
r <ink, into an enclosure which had been erected for accommo- 
( ating the cattle of travellers, and of the neighbouring 
Peasants. They were closely pursued, and hard pressed. 
le enclosure had only one issue, which was that attacked 
'lhe author of the Mam- arid Abbasi says thirty thousand. 

F 2 
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by the pursuers. The Khan leaped his horse over tnp%Sll , 
of the enclosure, towards the river, but fell, and was soon 
overlaid, and smothered by the numbers who followed him. 
After the battle his dead body was sought for, and was 
disentangled from the heap of slain by which it was covered. 
His head was cut off, and presented to Shah Ismael, who 
ordered his body to be dismembered, and his limbs to be 
sent to different kingdoms. The skin of the head was stripped 
off, stuffed with hay, and sent to Sultan Bayazld, 1 the son 
of Sultan Muhammed Ghazi, the Turkish Emperor of 
Constantinople. His skull, set in gold, the king used as a 
drinking-cup, and was proud of displaying it at great 
entertainments. An anecdote, illustrative of the barbarous 
manners of the Persians, is recorded by Mirza Sikander. : 
The Prince of Mazenderan, who still held out against Shah 
Ismael, had been accustomed often to repeat, that he was 
wholly in the interests of Sheibani Khan, and, using an 
idiomatic expression, that his hand w'as on the skirts of 
the Khan’s garment; meaning, that he clung to him for 
assistance and protection. A messenger from Shah Ismael, 
advancing into the presence of the prince while sitting in 
state in his court, addressed him, and said, that he never had 
been so fortunate as literally to have placed his hand on the 
hem of Sheibani Khan’s garment, but that now Sheibani’s 
hand was indeed on his ; and, with these words, dashed the 
rigid hand of Sheib&ni Khan on the hem of the prince’s robe, 
and rushing through the midst of the astonished courtiers, 
mounted and escaped uninjured. About a thousand 2 
Uzbeks, with a number of women of rank, and children, fell 
into the hands of the Persians. 3 

Shah Ismael, immediately after the battle, marched to 


1 Called Bajazet by European writers. 

2 Tn the account of the transactions of Sheib&ni Khan, and Shah 
Ismael, in Khorasan, and of the subsequent battle, I follow Mirza 
Sikander as the most intelligent guide. Some circumstances are 
borrowed from Khali Khan, who follows Mirza Haider, the author 
of the Ta rikh - i- Ra shidi, a contemporary and well-informed historian. 
Feriskta, whose information is hero very defective, gives Sheibani 
Khan an army of a hundred thousand men in the battle. 

n [The battle of Merv was fought on December 2, 1510.— E.B., 

p. 300.] 
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t ’ t,lc S a tcs of which were opened to him. He com 


1 1 4.1 i- - w lie UUIll- 

xancicd the divine service in the Mosques to be celebrated 


Q\ 

i* Shah Is- 


according to the Shia rites, which he had introduced into 
crsia, but met with great opposition from the principal 
men of the place. Enraged at this, he put to death the 
niet preacher of the Great Mosque, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who 
'as ic chief Musulman doctor and judge, with several of the 
nn°i S eminent divines, as a punishment for the obstinacy 
‘ , Contumac y with which they adhered to the old doctrines 
ea. cercmordes ! arR i i' 1 the end found that it was a far 
insian'f atter to conquer a kingdom than to change the most 
Th \ 1Cant rel . Ig,ous opinions or usages of its inhabitants. 
death* 2 of tlle Uzbeks i“ or some time after the 

J ini n i IC1JalU ^ an aTe not very distinctly detailed, 
am Beg appears to have succeeded 


mael occu¬ 
pies Kho- 
rasiln. 


Subsequent 

events. 


cormrinn/i ».:r ~ ^Viuccucu to the immediate 

soon after °. T arm y> an ^, with him, Shah Ismael 

fated that the 0 ,? 1 , 0 ' 1 , a “ a « reem ent, by which it was stipu- 
which waV i ^ Sh0u,d 11,1 rotire beyond the Amu, 

Persians. ' Abd dial, Ki b ° uudliry between thcm and the 
while TahnOr appCarS t0 havC hdd Bokhara > 

Samarkand. ’ the Son of Shc,bani Kbau > reigned in 


Whom ?!* r anddeath of Babur’s most inveterate foe, from Babur 
he ban i , lnisf °rtunes had originated, and by whom mal * h f 
now „„ l " Vm bom u * of his forefathers, KK 

kWdnrv n< l J-° ^ ,ni tlle faircst hopes of recovering the 
hnme r/* ? 118 ^ a ^ ier anc l uncles. Khan Mirza, his cousin, 
wrote f CCy ° a * lea ™S °f the death of Sheibani Khan, 
into n° con ^ ra J ;u i a t e him on the event, and invited him 
crossed +i cl lsllan \ and Babur having, without delay, 
those of tip 1 M UUt *3 n - - r ° ni ^ a k 11 *’ 1111 ‘ted his forces with 


Shawal, 
a. h. 916. 


earriofi ti • - He was in hopes that he might have A ‘ D ’ 

for i b. h ,C lru P° rtan t f ort of Hissar by a sudden attack, and 
J purpose advanced across the Amu up to the walls 


-fea? haib5Di Kllan ' S mlcIe ' Khwaja Muhammed Sultan, 
°f the great h-f* au spea,ka of him as descended 


0 l n-Ti vMttuui* Drg. 

the Abdnre'l? S° Utc ’ iU ', c ? rdin S5 to Erskiae’s Babur (p. 306), lay across 
early i n January 8 ’ f ' ic hi :lt Biuninn, reaching Kunduz 


a. u. loll.] 
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of the place. But the Uzbeks had already had 
recover from the first effects of the consternation into which 
they had been thrown by their defeat ; and the Governor of 
Iiissar, aware that it was likely to be one of the first objects 
of attack, had collected a body of men, and put the town in 
a posture of defence. Though the loss of the Uzbeks in the 
battle had been great, their power was by no means broken. 
There was no force left in Maweralnaher from which they 
had anything to apprehend. It is probable that they were 
speedily joined by numbers of volunteers, and by some 
wandering tribes 1 from the deserts beyond the Sirr. The 
provinces between that river and the Amu were too rich 
a prey to be easily abandoned by brave and needy Tartars j 
Lut fails in so that Babur, after advancing into the vicinity of Ilissar, 
prise. finding that his strength was not adequate to the attempt, 
was compelled to abandon the enterprise, to re-cross the 
Amu, and retire towards Kunduz. 

Shah Is- About this time Shah Ismael, who appears to have been 
back disposed to cultivate the friendship of Babur, sent back, 

four’s sister, with an honourable retinue, that prince’s sister, Klianzadeh 
Begum, who had fallen into his hands along with the other 
prisoners, after the defeat of Sheibani Khan at Merv. The 
Begum had been left behind in Samarkand, when Babur, 
about ten years before, had been forced to abandon the town 
after defending it for five months. She had been conveyed 
into the haram 2 of Sheibani Khan, wholiad by her one son, 
to whom he gave the kingdom of Badakhshan, but who died 
young, two years after this time. Sheibani Khan afterwards 
gave her in marriage to a man of no family, and much below 
her station. 3 She was now sent back by Shalf Ismael with 
a conciliatory message, and Babur, who had been preparing 
to send an embassy of congratulation to that prince, 
embraced this opportunity of dispatching Khan Mirza with 

1 The Khanship of Kipchak had terminated, the country falling 
under the power of Russia in 1506, only four years before, and 
several of the tribes had probably shifted their ground in consequence 
of the change. 

2 *He is not said by Babur to have married her ; but Khafi Khan 
affirms, outlie authority of the Tarlkh-i-Itashidi, that-ho did, anil 
that he afterwards divorced her. 

3 [Sayyid Hadi. — E.B., p. 308.] 
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resents, to thank him for this proof of his friendship, to 
gratulate him on his victory, and, at the same time,- 
to dispose him to lend him some support in recovering his 
former dominions. 1 

Babur soon after made a second march towards Hissar, 2 
but, on hearing that the Uzbeks had collected a large army, 
be prudently retreated, his force not being adequate to 
meet them in the field, or to attempt the siege of Hissar. 3 For 
some time he withdrew with his force into the rugged and 
mountainous parts of the surrounding country, whence, 
having watched the favourable moment of attack, he at 
length issued forth, defeated a body of the enemy with 
gieat slaughter, and released Sultan Mirza andMahdi Mirza 

Sultan, his maternal cousins, 4 who had fallen into their 
hands. 

Ihe embassy of Khan Mirza to Shah Ismael had been so 
successful that he now returned accompanied by a detaeh- 
mcnt oi Persian auxiliaries, sent by the King to the assist¬ 
ance oi Babur, under the command of Ahmed Sultan Safavi, 
a re ation of the Persian monarch, of Ali Khan Istijlu, 
arif o Shahrokh Sultan, his seal-bearer, an Afshar, 5 by 
^ lose co-operation Babur defeated and slew Jamshld 

ryW^r 8 ^ 11 ’ Klinn, and Babur himself, in his Memoirs, 

result U f 1 ? • t0 PP* 310—11, while Babur was awaiting the 

a Pplication for aid, lie received information that Fer* 
Shortl * it . rccover ed for him by Sayyid Muhammed Mirza. 
trearh^ a ® a ^ur waa exposed to a new danger through the 

Beeohik^ i ^°8bul cliiefs, led by Shlrim Taghai and Ayub 

and oflwTi. waitedon Sultan Sa’ul Khan, son of the younger Khan, 
nominated t ^ le crown> Phe Khan declined the offer and was 
in 1511 | ° the government of Ferghana and sent to Andejan 

the 1 i Sa ^ 8 to wards Khozar, but that he retired on finding 

3 r A tiV °? gly at Nakhsheb or Karshi. 

facing oor./^ le T'H., p. 243, the two armies lay encamped 
tirndpnf + ot ler Pul i sangin for a month before Babur found it 

prudent to retreat towards Abdareh.] 

verv lKhan; but the transactions of this period are 
that j lnc , er . am ’ anc b from Babur’s Memoirs, it is rather probable 
Ersbi‘ le fr) Ga ^ ed ^- a hdi Sultan. [According to the T.It., quoted by 
defei P* 315), Hamzah Sultan and Mahdi Khan were 

e\p ( ,,f CC i u after which they were made prisoners and 

5 Tj cd y Babur, who occupied Hissar a. d. 1^11.] 

u ^hai-s arc a Turki tribe celebrated in the history of Persia. 
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Sultan, and Mahmud Sultan, who had the chief_^ 

in the country of Hissar, and gained possession of HissaFas 
well as of Kunduz, Khutlan, and Khozar ; and so rapidly 
did his situation improve, that, if we may believe Ferishta, 
. whose authority is supported by that of Khafi Khan, he now 
saw himself at the head of an army of sixty thousand horse. 

Encouraged by this prosperous state of his affairs, he 
resolved to attempt the conquest of Bokhara, which, since 
’ the death of Sheibani Khan, had been held by Obeidullah 
Khan and his Uzbeks. 1 On his approach, they abandoned 
the country and retired to Turkistan. 2 Babur advanced up 
the river from Bokhara, and was soon in possession of Samar¬ 
kand, as well as of the districts dependent on it; he entered 
it about the beginning of October 1511, as a conqueror, 
and the khutbeh, :i or prayer for the sovereign, was read, 
and the coin struck in his name. 


Having thus, for the third time, taken possession of 
Samarkand, he committed the government of Kabul to 
Nasir Mirza, and dismissed the generals of Shah Ismael, 
after having amply rewarded them for their services . 4 

1 [Obeidullah Khan, the chief of Bokhara, had fortified himself 
in Karshi. Babur, however, marched past it and encamped, when 
his scouts reported that Obeidullah had quitted Karshi, and was in 
full march on Bokhara. Babur accordingly pushed on by forced 
marches to Bokhara, driving the Uzbegs before him into the deserts 
of Turkistan.— E.B . , pp. 315-16.] 

2 Turkistan, in its extensive sense, is applied to the whole country 
inhabited by the Turki tribes. It is, in a more limited sense, applied 
to the countries north of the Sirr below Tashkend, where there is 
also a town of the name of Turkistan. In the details of the events 
of this period, the author of the Alam-drcn Abbasi is more consistent 
than Ferishta or Khafi Khan. 

3 See Ferishta and Khafi Khan, the Indian authorities. Mirza 
Sikander, the Persian authority, says that the khutbeh was read 
in the name of Shah Ismael; and some circumstances render this 
not improbable, but it is difficult to disentangle the truths of liistory 
from the maze of Persian and Indian flattery. [Sikander Munshi, 
in his Tarikh i alam-arai Abbasi (1616), adds that coins were also 
struck in Shah Ismail’s name, and Sheikh Muhammed ’All Hazin, in 
his Memoirs (1741), states that Babur courted the support of this 
powerful monarch by giving currency to his khutbah and coin in 
Samarkand.— E.B . , p. 322.] 

4 (In the T.R., p. 246, it is stated that the Persian auxiliaries were 
dismissed at Bokhara.] 
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fctptir had now spent eight months of the succeeding 
er and spring in all the enjoyments of Samarkand, 

^ len he was alarmed by the unwelcome news that an army 
o Uzbeks, more in number, says the historian, 1 than ants or 
^usts, had collected, and were on their march for Bokhara, 
mu er the command of Muhammed Taimur Sultan, the son 
?. leibani Khan, who, as has been already mentioned, after 
us ather’s death, had been raised^ by the Uzbeks to the 
w H ° f Sl ! ltau of Samarkand. 2 Babur, without delay, and 
1 Vtr > inferior force, sought them out, and falling in with 
i iem near Bokhara, engaged them in a bloody battle, 3 

" Uch ’ from the inferiority of his numbers, he met with ij ribur 
TJr ° mp etc de feat, and was obliged to fly back to Samarkand, defeated. 

tie srrnn _ . . cinfA. * i 


<SL 


Bokhara 
invaded by 
the Uzbeks. 
a. h, 917- 
18, from 
October 
1511 to the 
beginning 
of June 
1512. 


Babur 


tt t naa uuugeu to ny uacK tooamancanci. 

hoir.!. 0 ^! c ^ scovere d, however; that lie had no chance of 918 ° April 


| . UUmLVv 

J!?® able to dcfcn<1 himself in that capital. He therefore 
idrew to Hissar, whither lie was followed by the Uzbek 
j / C ^ and closely blockaded. In this exigency he retired 
8t ° 10 town :ln<1 suburbs, blocked up the entrance of the 
tinio U1Ul tl,rcw U P strong defences. He at the same 
Kar in SP i atChed raessen g er s to Balkli, to Bairfim Khan 
arm u, who was then in that neighbourhood with an 
to l.' 0U . erSianti ' Bairam Khan instantly sent a detachment 

s ; r V cf ’ and at their approach the Uzbeks raised the 
e « e a nd retreated. 

amir,a*' 011 bearing of these events, being probably 

IsfahiT S,Ve ° f a neW Uzbek Evasion, sent Najm SaS 
for the ’ ° ne °' b * s Principal officers, with a large force, 
orders frorn'r* 100 ° f KI ' orusrin - T, ' is general, without 
to the assist U S Sovcrei 8 n » 4 was wrought upon to march 
a junction 1 anCC B abur ; with whom having formed 
le enabled him to reduce first Khozar and next 
Khali Khan. 

2 [The Uzb 

Timur marching l Qc * vanced in two bodies, one under ’Muhammed 
Proceeded amin 1 °^ , ?° k Tashk end, while another under Obeidullah 

3 [The 1 f a ^ nSt ^ ok hara. — E.B., p. 322.] 

According in wk i ck Obeidullah defeated Babur. 

f ° rCeS C ' n8i8ted ° f 40,0(K) WU 

fc OassistB^«f t0 \r°* me a _ uthor ities lhc Shah « avo N a jm Sani orders 
had been ontr,.’ , i ??, ^ am was tllc Shah’s Ministc^of Finance, and 
ad "itb the settlement of Khurasan. “ 
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-ti.B., p. 323. ] 
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Karsh i, which last place was carried by storm, and Shed 
Mirza Uzbek, with fifteen thousand men, including Uzbeks 
Massacre of and inhabitants, put to the sword. The circumstances of 
ad SI 1513 this massacre disgusted Babur, who found that he was 
or begin- ’ condemned to play a subordinate part in the army that 
was professedly acting under his authority. He had 
ardently desired to save the inhabitants of the place, 
who were Chaghatai Turks of his own race, and urgently 
besought Amir Najm to comply with his entreaties ; but 
the unrelenting Persian was deaf to his wishes. Moulana 
Banai the poet, one of the most eminent men of his time, 
who happened to be in the town, was slain during the 
confusion and tumult, with many Syeds and holy men ; 
‘ And from this time,’ says Mirza Sikander, ‘ Amir Najm 
prospered in none of his undertakings.’ 

After these successes the army advanced to subdue the 
other countries still occupied by the Uzbeks, and laid siege 
to Ghajdewan, which lies not far west of Bokhara, on the 
borders of the desert. This fort was bravely defended, 
for four months, by Mu ha mined Taimur Sultan and Abusald 
Sultan, who had thrown themselves into it. The Uzbeks 
well saw that Babur’s further progress would be fatal to 
their hopes of retaining possession of Maweralnaher, and 
their other rich conquests. All the Princes and Chief¬ 
tains in their alliance were therefore summoned, collected 
their forces, formed a junction, and marched from Bokhara, 
under the command of Obeidullah Khan and Jani Beg 
Sultan, against the invaders. Muliammed Taimur Sul¬ 
tan, having issued from Ghajdewan, joined them in 
the field. The battle, which was fought on Sunday, 
October 22, 1514, 1 was long and desperate; but it was 
perfectly decisive. The Uzbeks gained a great victory. 
Bairam Khan, who was the ablest general of the Kizil- 
bashes, being wounded with an arrow and unhorsed, his 
fall occasioned the rout of the army. The Uzbeks by a 
resolute charge broke their centre. The Persian Chiefs, 
disgusted with the haughty deportment and harsh inflexi¬ 
bility of Amir Najm, are said not to have afforded him 

1 No year is mentioned, but the date, Sunday the 3rd of Ramzan, 
can only correspond with the year 1)20. 
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support. He fell into the hands of the Uzbeks, 
put him to death. Many of the Persian officers, 
flying from the field of battle, 1 escaped across the Amu 
by the passage of Kirki, and returned into Kliorasan. 
Shah Ismael, who was much dissatisfied with their conduct, 
commanded some of them to be seized and put to death. 


<SL 


Defeat of 
Babur. 


Babur is represented as having had little share in the action, 
and he was probably not much consulted by the haughty 
Persian general. He saw himself once again compelled to 
retire to Hissar-Sliadman as a fugitive, and with scarce a 


hope left of recovering his hereditary dominions. 


But his misfortunes did not terminate here. Some Revolt of 
Moghul tribes had long possessed considerable power in g bulsin 
the country about Hissar, and they had joined his party, Hissar. 
and supported him during the former siege. Whether 
Babur had given them any cause of disgust, or whether the 
ruin of his fortunes alone had inspired their leaders with 
ambitious hopes of independence, does not appear 2 ; but, 


at this time, a serious conspiracy was formed among them, 
lor the purpose of destroying the remains of his army, 
the chief leaders were Yadgar Mirza, Nazer Mirza, Mir 
Ayub, and Mir Muhammed, who fell upon Babur by night, 
slaughtered such of his followers as came in their way, 
and plundered and carried off whatever booty they could 
find. So unexpected was the attack, that Babur himself Babur 
^ith difficulty escaped into the citadel of Hissar in his AV ith cliiYi- 
night-clothes, not having even had time to put on his cully, 
^hoes ; and so desperate had the situation of his affairs now 
>ecome, that he had not a hope left of being able to revenge 

t ^ le Persians are said to have ascribed their defeat to the 
ac iery of Babur, who is accused of drawing off his troops during 
i. le and Humayun, when a refugee in Persia, was often 

tl U1 f u perlidy of his father. In the Tdrikh l Badduni 

ic oliowing couplet is quoted (in Persian), which Babur is reported 
o have written and shot into the town tied to an arrow, to intimate 
ms hatred of Ms allies : 

S e * lave sacrificed the Shah the sake of the Uzbegs ; 

we have done wrong (before) we have (now at any rate) cleared 
me road. — E.B., p. 326.] 


[l 1 ciishta states that he gave the Moghul leaders offence by 
reproaching them with misconduct hi the late expedition.] 
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the affront. The power and influence of the Uzbeks daily 
increased, till they regained the undisputed possession of 
all Maweralnaher, including the country of Hissar. A 
famine and pestilence were added to the calamities of war, 
and Babur, who was shut up within the citadel of Hissar, 
was reduced to the last extremes of misery. 1 

What diminished his ultimate chance of success was 
a marked disaffection to his government, which had mani¬ 
fested itself from Hissar to Bokhara. When he first entered 
the country on the defeat of Sheibani Khan, the news of 
his approach was received with the strongest demonstra¬ 
tions of joy, both in the territories of Hissar and of Samar¬ 
kand ; and he was hailed as a deliverer. But causes of 
mutual disgust speedily arose. As he relied much on the 
assistance of Shah Ismael, the King of Persia, for reconquer¬ 
ing his dominions, in order to gratify that prince, he is said 


to have dressed himself and his troops in the Persian fashion, 
and to have issued an order that all his troops should wear 
a red cloth in their caps like Kizilbashes. The principal 
men of Samarkand and Bokhara were highly offended 
at this order, which, with the general distinction shown 


to the Persian auxiliaries, and perhaps some acts of Babur 
implying a dependence on the Persian king, appeared like 


a preparation for their becoming subjects of Persia. Their 
hostility to the Persians was now increased by difference of 
religion, Shah Ismael being a warm and zealous apostle of 
the ShTa faith, while Maweralnaher, from the earliest ages 
of the Islam, was always famous for the orthodoxy of 
its doctors and inhabitants. The detestation which the 
orthodox Sunnis of Maweralnaher then bore to the heretical 
Sluas of Persia was certainly increased by the persecutions 
at Herat; and it continues undiminished at the present 
hour, particularly among the Uzbeks, one of whom seldom 
willingly enters the territories of Persia 2 except as an 


1 [Babur, shortly after this, finding it impossible to keep the field 
with his remaining force, left some trusty Amirs to defend Hissar 
and retired to Kunduz. In the same year (1514) Sultan Sa’id Khan, 
who had governed Ferghana since 1511, abandoned it to Siyunjak 
Sultan, the Uzbcg chief, and retired to Kashgar, which, after the 
expulsion of the tyrant Aba Bakr, he ruled for many years with 
honour. — pp. .‘128 and 332.J 

2 I happened to meet with a singular instance of this, while 


MINlSr^ 
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Babur in 
despair 
returns to 
Kabul. 


The nobles and religious men of Samarkand and 
d^jSknara had expressed great indignation that their soldiers 
should be disguised as Kizilbashes. The usual weapons 
of ridicule and abuse were plentifully lavished on the king 
and his army, to expose these innovations to derision. 1 
The massacre at Karshi, though it occurred in spite of 
Babur’s efforts to prevent it, probably produced its natural 
consequences. Such an execution inevitably generates 
alienation and hatred ; and unless supported by an over¬ 
whelming force, so as to keep alive feelings of terror, is sure 
to be fatal by the detestation it produces. The contempt 
and hatred excited against the invaders spread in all 
directions, and finally extended to the king and all his 
Measures. Babur, in the end, seeing all hope of recovering 
Hissar and Samarkand totally vanished, once more re¬ 
crossed the Hindtt-kush mountains, attended by a few 
faithful followers, who still adhered to his fortunes, and 
again arrived in the city of Kabul . 2 From this time he seems 
to have abandoned all views 3 on the country of Maweral- 
naher ; and he was ‘led by divine inspiration’, says the 
courtly Abulfazl, writing in the reign of his grandson, 
to turn his mind to the conquest of Hindustan’. 

But his arms were previously employed for several years Babur’s at- 
in attempting a conquest nearer to his capital. When Kalulahar. 

uiakin g some inquiries regarding the geography of Uzbek Turkestan. 

An Uzbek Mulla, whom I consulted, had just made the pilgrimage 
0 Mokko. On inquiring if he had passed through Persia, he ex¬ 
pressed great horror. I found, that to avoid touching the soil of 
ersia, he had gone from Bokhara to Kokan, thence to Kashghar, 
lencc to Astrakhan, whence by Krim Tartary he had reached 
onstantinople. He went by sea to Egypt, and joined the caravan 
0 Cairo. I saw him at Bombay, whither he had come from Jedda, 

? * er making the haj, or pilgrimage. He was preparing to return 
mine by Delhi, Lahore, and Peshawer, to avoid coining in contact 
with the Persian Shias. 

rimy insulted the king and his troops, asking how they came to 
c ? Vcr their heads nervis as minis t as they deridingly called the red 
Pmce of cloth that hangs from the top of the Persian cap.- See 

K fcafi Khan, vol. i, MS. 

[Nasir Mirza, Babur’s younger brother, who was ruler of Kabul 
a time, received him with every mark of respect and welcome, 
n nd resigned to him the government.— E.B ., p. 334.] 

IHs hopes were revived for a moment near the close of his life. 
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Sheibani Khan was obliged to raise the siege of the citij 
of Kandahar, to return to the rescue of his family in Nirelitu, 1 
Nasir Mirza, Babur’s youngest brother, who defended the 
place, had been reduced to great difficulties. The departure 
of Sheibani Khan did not much improve his situation ; for 
Shah Beg and Muklm remained in the neighbourhood, 
and, in a short time, so much straitened the young prince, 
who, from the first, was but ill prepared for a siege, that 
he soon found it necessary to abandon the citadel of 
Kandahar, and return to the court of his brother. Babur 
bestowed on him the government of Ghazni, an incident 
mentioned among the events of the year 913. The year 
in which Babur came back from Kunduz to Kabul, 2 I have 
not discovered ; but his return was probably in the course 
of 921. 3 Of the transactions of the three following years, 
our accounts are very imperfect. There is reason to believe 
that they were chiefly spent in an annual invasion of the 
territory of Kandahar, the forts of which were defended 
by Shah Beg, though he did not venture to oppose the 
invaders in the field. 

The fragment of Babur’s Memoirs which follows de¬ 
scribes his first invasion of India, and also what Khali 
Khan and Ferishta regard as the second. It includes a 
period of only one year and a month. The Memoirs here 
assume the form of a journal. 


1 [This was a strong fort near Herat in the District of Badghls.— 
E.B ,, p. 282.] 

2 [Ghazni was bestowed on Nasir Mirza in 3507, and later in the 
same year Kandahar was assigned to him. In 1508 he gave up 
Kandahar to Sheibani Khan and retired to Ghazni, the government 
of which was made over to him by Babur. In 1511-12 Kabul was 
added to his charge, and this he held till Babur’s return in 1514, 
when he again retired to Ghazni, where he died of intemperance in 
the following year (1515). After his death a revolt of the Moghal 
chiefs occurred at Ghazni, led by Shlrim Taghai, and other nobles of 
Babur’s court. It was quelled after a pitched battle in which 
Kambar Ali, who had come up with reinforcements from Kunduz, 
took a leading part.— E.B., pp. 279, 282, 319, and 335.] 

3 [Babur appears to have returned to Kabul in 15i4. In 1518, 
Shah Beg’s son, Shah Hasan, fled to Kabul, and was courteously 
received by Babur. In 1520 Babur commenced the siege of Kan¬ 
dahar, and in the following year turned it into a blockade. In 
1522 it was surrendered to him.— E.B., pp. 354-5.] 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 925 1 


On Monday, 2 the first day of the month of Muharrem, A D 1519. 
there was a violent earthquake in the lower part of the 3. 

valley, or julga of Chandiil, 3 which lasted nearly half an marches to 
astronomical hour. Next morning I marched from this attack 
stage, for the purpose of attacking the tort of Bajour. aj0U1 ‘ 
Having encamped near it, I sent a trusty man of the 
Dilazak Afghans to Bajour, to require the Sultan of Bajour 
and his people to submit, and deliver up the fort. That 
stupid and ill-fated set refused to do as they were advised, 
and sent back an absurd answer. I therefore ordered the 
army to prepare their besieging implements, scaling-ladders, 
and engines for attacking fortresses. For this purpose we 
halted one day in our camp. 

On Thursday, the fourth of Muharrem, I ordered the troops January G. 
to put on their armour, to prepare their weapons, and to 
mount in readiness for action. The left wing I ordered to 
proceed higher up than the fort of Bajour, to cross the 
r iver at the ford, and to take their ground to the north 
of the fort ; I ordered the centre not to cross the river, 
hut to station themselves in the broken and high grounds to 
the north-west. The right wing was directed to halt to the 
West of the lower gate. When Dost Beg and the Begs of the 

l p r * Leyden’s translation here begins again. 

“ The whole of the year 925 of the Hijira is included in a. d. 1519. 

This valley is now called Jondol, or Jandol. It is about a day's 
joun^y f rom Bajour, to the north or north-east. The name of 
Lhandul, however, is still known. [According to Raverty (Notes, 

PP- 115-17) the country of Bajaur consists of eight valleys, of which 
°we is Ohandawal, or Jandol, and another Rud, in which was 
^ the Khahr or Shalir (city). This was the principal town 

°* Lajaur, and the residence of its chiefs. About two miles to the 
^est of it on the south bank of the river was the strong fort of 
as hora, w'hick may have been the place stormed by Babur.] 
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eft wing were halting, after crossing the river, a hundredl 
a hundred and fifty foot sallied from the fort, and assailed 
them by discharges of arrows. The Begs, on their side, 
received the attack, and returned the discharge, chased 
back the enemy to the fort, and drove them under the ram¬ 
parts. Mulla Abdal Maluk of Khost madly pushed on his 
horse, and rode close up to the foot of the wall. If the 
scaling-ladders and tura 1 had been ready, and the day not 
so nearly spent, we should have taken the castle at that very 
time. Mulla Turk Ali, and a servant of Tengri Berdi, having 
each engaged' in single combat with an enemy, took their 
antagonists, cut off their heads, and brought them back. 
Both of them were ordered to receive honorary presents. 
As the people of Bajour had never seen any matchlocks, 
they at first were not in the least apprehensive of them, 
so that when they heard the report of the matchlocks, they 
stood opposite to them, mocking and making many un¬ 
seemly and improper gestures. That same day, Ustad Ali 
Kuli brought down five men with his matchlock, and Wali 
Khazin also killed two. The rest of the matchlock-men 
likewise showed great courage, and behaved finely. Quitting 
their shields, their mail, and their cowheads, 2 they plied 
their shot so well, that before evening, seven, eight, or ten 
Bajouris were brought down by them ; after which, the 
men of the fort were so alarmed, that, for fear of the match¬ 
locks, not one of them would venture to show his head. 
As it was now evening, orders were given that the troops 
should be drawn off for the present, but should prepare the 
proper implements and engines for assaulting the fortress 
in the morning twilight. 

On Friday, the fifth day of Muharrem, at the first dawn 
of light, orders were given to sound the kettle-drum for 
action. The troops all moved forward according to the 
stations assigned them, and invested the place. The left 
wing and centre having brought at once an entire tarn from 
their trenches, applied the scaling-ladders, and began to 


1 The turn, as has already been observed, were probably broad 
fp-studos, under cover of which the besiegers advanced to the storm. 

8 The cowheads were probably a kind of awning, covered with 
cow-hides, to admit of the matchlock-men loading in safety. 
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Wit. Khallfeh, Shah Ilassan Arghun, and Ahmed 
'• xflsef . with their followers, were ordered from the left of 
the centre, to reinforce the left wing. Dost Beg’s men 
reached the foot of a tower on the north-east of the fort 
and began undermining and destroying the walls. Ustad 
Ah Kuli was also there, and that day too lie. managed his 
'".itchlock to good purpose ; the feringhi 1 piece was twice 
discharged. Wali Khazin also brought down a man with 
us matchlock. On the left of the centre, Malik Kutub Alia 
having mounted the walls by a scaling-ladder, was for some 
time engaged hand to hand with the enemy. At the lines 
^ i'bemain body, Mubammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, and his younger 
rother Nouroz, mounted by a scaling-ladder, and fought 
ra%e ^ r spear and sword. Baba Yasawel, mounting by 

another scaling-ladder, busied himself in demolishing with 
nn axe the parapet of the fort. Many of our people bravely 
c imbed up, kept plying the enemy with their arrows, and 
vould not suffer them to raise their heads above the works ; 
•’onie others of our people, in spite of all the exertions and 
. u * n °^ anCe enern y» an d not minding their bows and 

* T employed themselves in breaking through the walls, 
demolishing the defences. It was luncheon-time 2 
ICn the ^wer to the north-east, which Dost Beg’s men 
th° re un ^ erm,n ‘ n "’ was breached ; immediately on which 
assailants drove the enemy before them, and entered 


<SL 


Malik Ali Kujini 


1 ] 

them. 


Oonsta f * U tniS connexion the name of Rami Khan, a Turk of 
ar tille n ln f °P* e * _ ma y be mentioned. Tills officer commanded the 
at Mnnri Bah5dur Shah of Gujerat in his battle with Humayun 

Humr, esor D - 1^32), and afterwards entered the service of 
/. ma ynn, on 
1538).] 

“ [Chashl rather means breakfast,] 

n 

G 


■ wivoi rruiuo CllUdUV* H1U BUlVin; Ut 

whose behalf he conducted the siege of Chlftna^ 


The fort 
breached 
and taken. 


in th U p 1 ms r beon W1 ’i^ en concerning the early use of gunpowder 
the Av- f b * There is » however > no well-authenticated fact to prove 
b'oin^F GnCe ° f ai l vfcllin £ ,ike artillery there, till it was introduced 
°rdna Ulr ?Pe" Babur here » and in other places, calls his larger 
their nC,e - nW ^ > a P ro °* tbft t they were then regarded as owing 
int ° n ^ in Europe. The Turks, in consequence of their constant 
the our ^’ b * be nations of the West, have always excelled all 
Were fi ^ r i° n tals in the use of artillery ; and, when heavy cannon 
fl Tt USe d in India, Europeans or Turks were engaged to serve 
[In this connexion the name of Rumi Khan, a Turk of 
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January 8, 
Marches to 
Baba Kara, 


the tower. The men of the main body,* at the same It 
also mounted by their scaling-ladders, and entered the 
fort. By the favour and kindness of God, in the course of 
two or three hours, we took this strong castle. All ranks 
displayed the greatest courage and energy, and justified 
their right to the character and fame of valour. As the 
men of Bajour were rebels, rebels to the followers of Islam, 
and as, beside their rebellion and hostility, they followed 
the customs and usages of the infidels, while even the name 
of Islam was extirpated from among them, they were all 
put to the sword, and their wives and families made prisoners. 
Perhaps upwards of three thousand men were killed. As 
the eastern side of the fortress was not attacked, a small 
number made their escape by that quarter. After taking 
the fortress, I went round and surveyed it, and found an 
immense number of dead bodies lying about on the terraced 
roofs, within the houses, and in the streets, insomuch, that 
persons coming and going to and fro, were obliged to tread 
on and pass over them. On my return from surveying the 
place, I took my seat in the palace of the Sultans, and 
bestowed the country of Bajour on Khwajeh Kalan, 1 and 
having given him a number of my best men to support him. 
returned to the camp about evening prayers. 

Next morning I pursued my march, and halted in the 
vale of Bajour, at the fountain of Baba Kara. 2 At the 
intercession of Khwajeh Kalan, I pardoned a few prisoners 
who were still left, and suffered them to depart with their 
wives and families. Several of the sultans and arch-rebels, 
who had fallen into our hands, were put to death. I sent 
the heads of the sultans, with some other heads, to Kabul, 
along with the dispatches announcing this victory. Letters 
conveying accounts of the victory were also sent, together 
with some heads, to Badakhshan, Kunduz, and Balkh. 


a the centre, 

1 Khwajeh Kalan was the son of Moulana Muhammed Sader, who 
was one of the chief men.of Omer-Sheikh Mirza’s court. He had 
six brothers, all of whom spent their lives in Babur’s service, to 
whom they were distantly related, if we may believe Abulfazl. 

2 The valley of Baba Kara is seven kos north of the town of 
Bajour, on the road to JandoL 
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nsfir Yusefzai, who had coriie on a mission from 
usefzais, was present at this victory and massacre. 
Having invested him with a dress of honour, and written 
threatening letters to the Yiisefzais, 1 I gave him leave to 
depart. 



The expedition against Bajour being thus terminated to January 11. 
my entire satisfaction, on Tuesday, the 9th of Muharrem, 

I moved on, and halted a kos farther down, in the same 
vale of Bajour, where I gave orders for the erection of 
a pillar of skulls on a rising ground. 

On Wednesday, the 10th of Muharrem, I mounted and January 12. 
rode to the castle of Ba jour, where we had a drinking party 2 \ 
in Khwajeh Kalan’s house. The Kafers in the neighbourhood j 
of Bajour had brought down wine in a number of skins. 

he wines and fruits of Bajour are wholly from that part 
o Kaferistan which lies about Bajour. I stayed there all 
night, and next morning surveyed the towers and ramparts 

o the fort ; after which I mounted and rode back to the 
camp. 

The morning after, I marched on, and encamped on the January 13. 
Kuiivs of the river of Khwajeh Khizer. 3 Marching thence, January H. 

1 a .^ e ^ 0n k&hks of the river Chaiidul. Orders were 

*eie issued that all such persons as had been named for the 
e ence of the fort of Bajour should, without exception, 
repair to that place. . 

SUU(lay ’ of Muharrem, having given Khwajeh January 1G, 

an cl ta ^ 1 4 ( or banner), I sent him back to the fort of 


Dir/ Afghan tribe occupy the valleys of Panj-kora, 

et seq.] 1 ’ 1 Wat> anc * Buner.—Ravcrty’s Notes, pp. 193 

seems henceforw 0 ^ ovep 80r 4$tes about drinking wine, and 
end of his life ^ *° bave indulged in it to excess, till near the 

There does nnf 

Jandol, exceoh tl f a ?f )e . ar to ho any river between Bajaur and 
been called UJ*- l° Kara, which may also, perhaps, have 

that it joins th * a Khizer. Mr. Elphinstone informs mo . . . 
°f that river ° f p an jhdra a march or two above the junction 

river joins +i 1 1 . ' r * vcr °f ^wat (or Sawad) ; while the Jandol 
Bajaur. ° nver °* Bajaur a maroh from the town of 

which belonrl nJi baunep _°* fcIie M& 8 or mountain-cow’s [yak] tail, 
ocJongs only to noblemen of the first class. 
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Bajour. A day or two after his departure, I composed tflv 
following lines, 1 which I wrote and sent him : 



Such was not the agreement and promise between my friend and 
me,— 

Separation lias stung me and made me wretched at last; 

What can be done against the freaks of Fortune, 

Which tears by force friend from friend at last! 


January 10. On Wednesday, the 17th of Muliarrem, Sultan Ala ud din 
S a wadi arrived as an envoy on the part of Sultan Weis 
Sawfidi, 2 3 and waited on me to offer his submission. 

January 20. On Thursday, the 18th of Muharrcm, I hunted on a hill 
that lies between Bajour and the Chandfil. The bison n 
and gawcizen of this hill are black, except the tail, which 
is of a different colour. Below this, the bullocks and deer 4 
of Hindustan are wholly dark-coloured. The same day 
we caught a surik bird ; 5 its body was black, as w r ere its 
eyes. This day, too, Burkhut 6 took a deer. As there was 
a scarcity of grain in the army, we went to the valley of 
Kahraj, where we seized a quantity of corn, and then 
proceeded towards Sawad, on an expedition against the 
Yusefzai Afghans. 

January 21. On Friday, w T e marched, and encamped between the 
Panjkora and the junction of the Chandfil and Bajour 
rivers. 7 Shah Mansur Yusefzai had brought some very 
pleasant but highly inebriating hamal . 8 I cut a kamdl into 


1 The turn of these verses is on the word J 3ajour, so that the last 
line signifies either Bajour has sejmrated friend from friend, or 
friend is separated from friend by force. 

2 Sultan Weis or Oweis was King of Swat (or Sawad). His pos¬ 
sessions extended from the river of Swat to Baramula, at the entrance 
of Kashmir. He was expelled by the Yusefzais. 

3 Or rather perhaps the mountain-bull. [This animal could not' 
have been the Yak, which is only found close to the snow line. 
The Indian Bison ( Gavaeus gaurus) may be referred to, as this 
animal used to have a very wide range, though at present confined to 
southern and eastern India.] 

4 [These terras evidently refer to the animals named above.] 

5 [Stirik means starling, but P. de C. translates it Golden Oriole 
(Oriolu8 galbula).] 

6 Burkhut is probably the name of a favourite hawk. \Burhhul 
signifies the golden eagle (Aquila chrysaetod).] 

7 It has already been remarked that the Jandol and Bajour 
rivers join before they fall into the Panjkora. 

8 A sort of intoxicating confection. 
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Levies a 
contribu¬ 
tion Oil 
Kahraj. 


arts, and ate one part myself, giving another to 
Taghai, and the third to Abdullah Kitabdar. It 
affected me strangely, and with such a degree of intoxication, 
that, when the Begs met in council about evening prayers, 

I was unable to make my appearance ; which is the more 
surprising, as now I may eat a whole kainal of that kind, 
without being in the slightest degree affected, though, 
on that occasion, less than the half of one produced inebriety. 11 

Marching thence, we halted near the mouth of the valley 
of Kahraj and of Peshgram, 1 before Panjkora. While we 
stayed here, it snowed in these places. b It rarely does 
snow there, and the inhabitants were surprised at the 
circumstance. By the advice of Sultan Weis Sawadi, 

I demanded a contribution of four thousand kharwdrs 2 of 

rice for the use of the army from the inhabitants of Kahraj, a. d. 1519 . 

and sent Sultan Weis himself for the purpose of collecting it. 

These rude mountaineers and peasants, on whom such a 
contiibution had never before been imposed, were unable 
to discharge it, and were reduced to great distress. 

On Tuesday, the 23rd of Muharrem, I sent the army, 
under the command ot Hindu Beg, in order to plunder in 
1 anjkora. Panjkora lies a little above the middle of the 
S °.P e ^ 1C On account of the steepness of the ascent, 
it is necessary, for nearly a kos, to climb up, laying hold 
oi the ground. 0 Before they reached Panjkora, the inhabi¬ 
tants had fled. They brought back some of their sheep, 
mares, bullocks, and grain. 

Next morning, I dispatched the army, under Kuch Beg, January 2G. 
on a plundering party ; and on Thursday, the 25th of January 27. 

* should now consume a whole piece of this kind of eon- 

in if ♦ ] l> 1 W0 .. n °k Induce the same degree of intoxication that 
hah the quantity did on that occasion. 

c f ?° W , feU above our ankles in depth. 

/ + le .steep slopes of which we had to climb for nearly a kos 
( two miles) befo re reaching the villages. 

leshgram lies north of Mahyar. Kahraj I havo not found, but 
it may be part of the same valley. 

[A kharwur (ass-load) weighs a hundred mans at four seers 
a 7)han ‘ Pour seers , or the weight of four rupees copper change to 
a man, weighs about seven pounds, which makes the kharwar 
<diout seven hundred pounds weight.] 


Plunders 
Pan j kora. _ 

January 25. 
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luharrem, in order to secure a supply of grain, the ai yn 
fnovetl, and encamped in the midst of tlie valley of Kahraj, 
in the district of Mandlsh. 

This year several cliildren were born to me younger than 
Humaiuu a ; but none of them lived. Hindal was not yet 
born. While we remained here, I received a letter from 
Maham, in which she said, 6 Whether the expected child be 
a son or daughter, I shall take my chance b ; I will regard the 
J aimary 28. child as mine, and educate it as my own.’ On the 26th, in this 
same camp, I gave up Hindal to Maham, 1 and, writing an 
answer to her letter, sent it to Kabul by Yusef Ali Rikabdar.- 
Hindal was not yet born. At this same encampment, in 
the district of Mandlsh, in the heart of the valley, on a 
rising ground, I erected a large suffeh, or terrace of stone, of 
such extent, that it could contain my large set of tents with 
the smaller set 3 usually sent in advance. The stones of this 
work were wholly brought by my officers and the soldiers. 

Malik Shah Mansur, the son of Malik Suleiman Shah, had 
come from the Yusefzai Afghans with professions of sub¬ 
mission and of attachment to my interests. In order to 
conciliate the Yusefzais, I had asked his daughter in marriage. 
At this encampment we learned that the daughter 4 of 
Shah Mansur was coming with the tribute of the Yusefzais. 


a After Humayun I liad several cliiklren by liis mother ; 

,J make it over to me ; 

1 [Maham was Babur’s principal wife and mother of Humayun. 

Dildar was Hindal’^ mother.] 2 [Stirrup-holder.] 

3 Puhkhdneh. Babur means that the terrace could hold the 
state-tent, and also one of the sets of tents which is sent in advance 
each stage in travelling. 

4 [The lady’s name was Mubarikeh.] The Afghan histories make 
the chief, to whose daughter Babur was married, Malik Ahmed, 
nephew of Malik Suleiman. Malik Suleiman had been treacherously 
murdered at a banquet by Ulugh Beg Mirza. It may be worth 
while to give the history of this marriage, as related by the Afghans. 
It will at least serve to show at how early a period history is cor¬ 
rupted by tradition. 

They tell us, that after Ulugh Beg Mirza, the king of Kabul, had 
expelled the Yusefzais from their old abodes, he died of an ulcer in 
the thigh, and Babur got possession of the conquered country. 
The Yusefzais also submitted to him, and sent Malik Ahmed, and 
some' other Maliks, with presents to Babur. Ahmed went from 
Bana through Swat to Bajour, and so to Laghmtfcn, whence he pro- 
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a drinking party about evening prayers. I invited 
Ala ud din 1 to the party, made him sit down, and 
gave him one of my own dresses as a dress of honour. 

On Sunday the 28th we marched from the valley of January 30. 
Kahraj, and encamped. Tauskhan Yusefzai, the younger 
brother of Shah Mansur, brought his niece, who has 
been mentioned, to this encampment. As the people of 
Besud 2 are connected with those of Bajour, I sent Yusef 
Ali Bekawel from this station to collect them, and remove 
them to Bajour. I sent orders to the troops that had been 
left in Kabul to join me without delay. 


ceeded to Kabul. The King received him well, but was offended at 
heart, having received complaints from the Dilazaks, who were his 
favourite subjects, and who had bribed his ministers to procure the 
death of Ahmed. The Gagiiinis, who had been enemies of Malik 
Ahmed, but were now reconciled to him, gave him notice of the 
King s evil intentions. He sent away the other Maliks, and staved 
himself The King took his bow to shoot him. Malik Ahmed 
Jared his breast, that the King's arrow might not be impeded. 
Babur was so pleased that he forgave him. 

3T ar » sef d for Ahmed, who sent his brother in his 

s eac. he King was civil; but Ahmed, from comparing circum¬ 
stances, surmised that lie would attack them the year following. 

e retired, therefore, with his tribe, to the Mahoreh hills, which 
they strengthened, shutting up all the passes. 

ihe King accordingly set out for Swat. On his way he besieged 
a bebn fort, which was held by Malik Haider Ali Gebri. Having 
taken it, he moved on to Manglor. 

La bur, after searching in vain by his spies for a pass into the 
Mahoreh hills, went liimself in the disguise of a Jcalendcr , and was 
present at one of their feasts. The daughter of Malik Ahmed, 
° mu \ ing the stranger, sent him some provisions. Babur, captivated 
W1 . ie . r a PP eara nce and maimers, fell in love with her, and, on liis 
xe uin aek, sent to ask her in marriage. Ahmed consented, and, 
accompanied by all his Maliks, waited on the King. The lady, 
iose name was Blbi Mubarikeh, so charmed Babur by her grace 
ant conversation, that he remitted the revenue of her tribe, and 
e uine to Kabul. The Yusefzais, we are told, then rose into 
f iea , power; and Babur raised to a very distinguished rank her 
ro er, Mir Jamal, who accompanied him and her into Hindustan. 
an d sister both died in Akber’s time. 

Ihe \usefzai ambassador. 

Behsut. Leyden. [Besud is marked on the Imperial Gazetteer 
f iTk- a ma P as on the left bank of the Kabul river, opposite 
ueiaiabad, at the mouth of the Kunar Valley. The Besud plain 
opens out a mile distant from the Behar Rabat ferry.] 
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On Friday, the 3rd of the month of Safer, we encai 
at the junction of the Bajour and Panjkora rivers. 

February 0. On Sunday the 5th, I went from this station to Bajour, and 
had a drinking party at Khwajeh Kalan’s house. 

Expedition On Tuesday the 7th, I sent for the Begs and the Dilazak 
AfXm.s hC Afghans, al and held a council, in which it was agreed, that, 
February 8 . as it was the close of the year, only a day or two of Aquarius 
remaining, and as all the grain had been carried off from 
the level country, should we enter Sawad now, the army 
would suffer greatly from want of provisions ; that it was 
therefore better to proceed by way of Ambahir and Pani- 
Mali, and crossing the river of Sawad above Hashnaghar, 1 2 
to advance our troops with all possible expedition opposite 
to the sanger (or hill-fort) of Mamura, belonging to the 
Yusefzais, and to make an incursion upon the Afghans 
inhabiting the open country and plain, who are composed 
of the Yusefzais and Muhammedzais, to beat up their 
quarters, and plunder them h ; and that, by coming next 
year earlier, while the grain was on the ground, we should 
find effectual means of reducing them. Having come to 
February9. this determination, next morning, being Wednesday, I 
bestowed horses and dresses of honour on Sultan Weis and 
Sultan Ala ud din, and dismissed them with every assurance 
of protection and assistance ; and then, continuing our 
march, we halted opposite to Bajour. I left the daughter 
of Shah Mansur in the fort of Bajour, till the return of the 


a the notables of the Dilazak Afghans, 

b and fall suddenly on the Yusafzai and Muhammcdzai Afghans, 
who are settled in the plain opposite the Yusafzai sawjar (fortified 
hill) of Maliura ; 


1 (The Dilazaks are a tribe of Karlarni Afghans. When the 
Khaslii Afghans, who included the Yusafzais, Gagianis and other 
tribes, were driven from the neighbourhood of Kabul by Ulugh Beg 
Mirza, Babur’s uncle, the Dilazaks were in possession of Peshawar, 
the Duabah, Kalah Pami, half of Bajaur, Tirah, and a great part of 
Ningrahar. The Dilazaks assigned the Duabah to the Khashis to 
settle in. Some time after this, in Babur’s time, the Dilazaks were 
turned out of their ancestral territories by the Khashis, and com¬ 
pelled to retire to the east bank of the Indus, when they settled in 
Hazara and the tracts north of Atak.—Raverty’s A otes, pp. 35-6.] 

2 Hashnaghar stands not far above the junction of the Sawad 
river with the river of Kabul. 
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^ Text morping, proceeding in our course, and passing 
^IvliAvajeh Khizer, we halted. Khwajeh Kalan here took 
leave ot me on his return. The heavy baggage was sent on 
towards Lamghan, by way of Kuner. Next morning we 
again marched, and I gave the heavy baggage and camels 
to the charge of Khwajeh Mir Miran, and sent him on 
by the road of Khur-ghatu, Darwazeh, and the pass of 
arakubeh ; while I myself, with a light-armed and un¬ 
encumbered force of cavalry, proceeded on our expedition, 
laving surmounted the pass of Ambahir, and likewise 
another pass, a we reached Pani-Mali before afternoon 
piayers. I sent forward Aughan Berdi with a small party, 
m ordcr get information. As there was but a short 
interval between us and the Afghans, we did not march 
eai 3 . It was about luncheon-time when Aughan Berdi 
returned, having taken an Afghan, and cut off his head, 
n lie 1 he lost on his way back ; but he did not succeed in 
procuring any satisfactory intelligence. It was mid-day 
an ien an e marched, and avc halted a little before afternoon 
pra> cis, alter crossing the river of SaAvad. About bed-time 
prayeis avc again mounted, and proceeding with speed, 
a jo ii| sunrise, when the sun Avas a spear-length high, 
us am lurkoman, avIio had been sent forward on the 
oo - out, lejoincd us with information that the Afghans, 
ia \ mg had notice of our approach, were in confusion on all 
ro’U ^ a them Avas retiring by the liill- 


nstantly on receiving this intelligence, wc increased < 
speet, and sent on a skirmishing party before us, wh 
m'f 1 n° UUC * killed several Afghans, Avhose heads tl 
olf} and br °ught back to the main body, along av 
c umber of prisoners, bullocks, and sheep. The Dila: 
f lai ? S a 80 Cllt a nd brought in several heads. Return 
Avh 1 j 01100 ’ We halted in the neighbourhood of Katlai 
ere i sent guides in search of Khwajeh Mir Miran, v 

,‘! f en sent on with the baggage, Avith instnictions 
b nng h.m to join me in Makam. 

Add very high 

Katlang is forty miles north of Akora, inclining to the east. 


% 

10 . 


February 

11 . 


A. n. 1510. 


February 

12 . 


February 

13. 
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15. 


Next morning we marched, and passing by waj 
katlang, halted in the midst of Makam. al One of Sli^ 
Mansur’s people here joined us, and I dispatched Kliosrou 
Gokultash and Ahmedi Perwanclii with a body of troops 
to meet and protect the baggage. On Tuesday the 14th, just 
as we halted in Makam, the baggage joined us. In the course 


of the last thirty or forty years, one Shalibaz Kalender, 
an impious unbeliever, had perverted the faith of numbers 
of the Yusefzais and Dilazaks. At the abrupt termination 
of the hill of Makam, there is a small hillock that overlooks 
all the plain country. It is extremely beautiful, command¬ 
ing a prospect as far as the eye can reach, and is conspicuous 
from the lower grounds . b Upon it stood the tomb of 
Shahbaz Kalender. I visited it, and surveyed the whole 
place. It struck me as improper that so charming and 
delightful a spot should be occupied by the tomb of an 
unbeliever. I therefore gave orders that the tomb should 
be pulled down, and levelled with the ground. As the 
Jfctuation was fine, both for climate and beauty, I took a 


maajun, 2 and continued there for some time. 

When we left Bajour, we did it with the intention of 
attacking Behreh 3 before we returned to Kabul. We were 
always full of the* idea of invading Hindustan .p This 
was prevented by various circumstances. For three or four 
months that the army had been detained in Bajour, it had 
got no plunder of value. As Behreh is on the borders of 
Hindustan, and was near at hand, I conceived that, if I 
were now to push on without baggage, the soldiers might 
light upon some booty. Moving on under these impressions, 
and plundering the Afghans in our progress, when I reached 
Makam, several of my principal adherents advised me, 


a I encamped between Katlapg and Makam. 
b Omit this clause . 

c Bhlra, for ever since we came to Kabul we were always full of 
the idea of invading India. 


1 Makam appears to lie in Bunir. [It may be Mardan.] 

2 These maajuns, generally composed of bhang, are taken to 
produce what is regarded as an agreeable intoxication. 

3 [Or Bhlra, which is a town on the Jhclum, in the Shahpfir 
District of the Panjab.] 
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if we were to enter Hindustan, we should do it on a 
roper footing, and with an adequate force ; that a great 
part of our army had been left behind at Kabul; that a body 
of our best troops had been left at Bajour ; that a number, 
too, in consequence of the weakness of their horses, had 
returned to Lamghan ; that the horses even of those who 
«till continued with us, were so wretched, that they were 
unfit for a single day’s hard service. Though the advice was 
perfectly judicious, we made the inroad in spite of all these 
objections. 

Early next morning we marched towards the passage February 
over the Sind. I dispatched Mir Muhammed jdlehbcin 1 
in advance, with his brothers and some troops to escort 
them, for the purpose of examining the banks of the river, 
both above and below. After sending on the army towards 
the river, I myself set off for Sawati, 2 which they likewise 
call Karak-khaneli, 3 to hunt the rhinoceros. We started 
many rhinoceroses, 4 but, as the country abounded in brush¬ 
wood, we could not get at them. A she rhinoceros that had 
whelps, a came out and fled along the plain ; many arrows 
w r erc shot at her, but as the wooded ground was near at 
hand she gained cover. We set fire to the brushwood, but 
the rhinoceros was not to be found. We got sight of another, b 
that, having been scorched in the fire, was lamed and unable 
to run. 0 We killed it, and every one cut off a bit of it as 
a trophy of the chase. Leaving Sawati, after a wide and 
fatiguing circuit, d we reached the camp about bed-time 

a a ca ^> lj a young one, 

c lay thcro struggling. 

d af ter mucl * groping about to find the way, 


2 ; jalah is a raft made of leathern bottles.] 

[This may bo SwabI, the head-quartern of a TahsTl in the 
1 eshawar District, on the Buner border about ten miles due north 
of the Indus.] 

* [Rhinoceros place ( = Karg-khaneh).] 

1 It is worthy of notice, that the rhinoceros is now no longer to 
he found to the west of the Indus. [When I was in charge of the 
Rajanpur Sub-division of the Derahghazi Khan District (Panjab) 
ni 1879 I remember seeing a tiger which had come down to the river 
Indus to drink. This was one of the last seen in this neighbourhood, 
though a few were shot on the Bahawalpiir side of the river a year 
or two later. Tigers are now extinct in the Panjab.] 
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crosses the 
Sind, Feb¬ 
ruary 17. 
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prayers. The party that had been sent to 
passage over the river did so, and returned. 

Next morning, being Thursday the 17th, a we crossed 
the ford 1 with our horses, camels, and baggage ; the camp 
bazar and the infantry were floated across on rafts. The 
same day b the inhabitants of Nilab 2 waited on me, bringing 
an armed horse and three hundred shahrokhis, 3 as a peshkcsli. 
As soon as we had got all our people across, that same day 
at noon-day prayers, we proceeded on our march, which 
we continued for one watch of the night, and halted at the 
river of Kacheh-kot. Marching thence before day, we 
crossed the river of Kacheh-kot, and the same evening < ! 
surmounted the Pass of Sangdaki, 4 and halted. Syed Kasim 
Isliek-Agha, who brought up the rear guard, took a few 
Gujers who followed the camp, cut off some of their heads 
and brought them in. 

Marching at the dawn from Sangdaki, and crossing 
the river Sulian 5 about noon-day prayers, we encamped. 
Our stragglers continued to come in till midnight. It 
was an uncommonly long and severe march, and as it was 
made when our horses were lean and weak, it was peculiarly 
hard on them, so that many horses were worn out, and fell 
down by the way. Seven kos from Bchreh to the north, 
there is a hill. This hill, in the Zafer-ndmeh 6 and some 

a sixteenth, b Add when I was by the ferry c towards noon 


1 Babur appears to have crossed a little above Atak. 

u Nilab lies fifteen miles below Atak on the Sind. [Nilab (Blue 
spring), according to Raverty, though now in ruins, was once a great 
city, and the capital of the Kathar tribe. It is situated on the left 

bank of the Indus two miles below its junction with the Harm river. 
Before Atak was founded, it lay on the main route between Peshawar 
and Lahore.] 3 Something less than £15 sterling. 

4 The river of Kacheh-kot is the Harm, or river of Gharshin 
[which joins the Indus nine miles below Atak on the left bank]. 
By his ascending a pass so speedily after leaving the river, and by 
his reaching the Buhiin so soon, it appears that Babur turned sharp 
to the south after crossing the Harm. 

5 [The Suhan lies between the Indus and the Jhelum, and is an 
affluent of the former.] 

6 The Zafer-iiameh, or Book of Victory, is the history of Taimur 
Beg, or Tamerlane, written in a very elegant style, by Sharif cd din 
Ali Yezdi It has been well translated by Petis de la Croix. 
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books, is called the hill of Jud. 1 At first. I was ignorant 
the origin of its name, but afterwards discovered that 
in this hill there were two races of men descended of the 
same father. One tribe is called Jud, the other Janjuheh. 2 
From old times, they have been the rulers and lords of the 
inhabitants of this hill, and of the 11s and Uluses which are 
between Nilab and Belireli ; but their power is exerted in 
a friendly and brotherly way. They cannot take from them 
whatever they please. They take as their share a port ion'tliat 
has been fixed from very remote times. The one never takes, 
and the others never give, a single grain more or less. 
Their agreement is as follows : They give a shahrokhi 3 
for each head of cattle ; seven shahrokhis are paid by each 
master of a family, and they serve in their armies. The Jud 
are divided into various branches or families, as well as the 
Janjuheh. This hill, which lies within seven kos of Behreh, 
branching off from the hill-country of Kashmir, which 
belongs to the same range as Hindu-kush, takes a south¬ 
westerly direction, and terminates below DInkot, 4 on the 
river Sind. 5 On the one half of this hill are the Jud, and 
on the other the Janjuheh. This hill got the name of Jud 


<SL 


[The road from Katakhsh to Malot, 15 miles north of Bhlra, 
crosses a spur of the Salt Range, a thousand feet high, which may 
bo the hill referred to here. Malot was the ancestral home of the 
Janjuas.] 

2 [According to the Jhelum Gazetteer the Janjuas are a tribe of 
Rahtor Rajputs now reduced in size; but still of considerable 
importance. The Jaipfil who opposed Mahmud of Ghazni is said to 
have been a Janjua chief, and in Babur’s time they held much of 
the country between the Jhelum and the Indus—the Juds were 
aP a P ^ ntly branch of the Janjuas.] 

st i* C shahrokhi may be taken at a shilling or elevenpence 

from this seems to have lain near Karabagh [or 
Kalabagh on the right bank of the Tiiclus. On Major Renneirs map 
ihnkot is marked on the left bank of the Indus, nearly opposite its 
junction with the Kuram river, and about sixty miles west of 
Pirhfila.] 

Babur’s account of this hill is not very exact. [The Salt Range 
runs almost in a semicircle south-eastwards from Kohat, across the 
Indus near Kalabagh, and east and north-east to the Jhelum.] 
It is evident that he supposes all the rough and mountainous 
country between the Kheiber and Salt Ranges to be one hill, and 
to be continued up to Kashmir. 
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v(jm a supposed resemblance to the celebrated hill of Ju 
lie chief man among them gets the name of Rai 
younger brothers and sons are called Malik. 1 2 These 
Janjuheh were the maternal uncles of Langer Khan. The 
name of the Hakim of the Ils and Uluses in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the river Suhan was Malik Hast. His original 
name was Asad, but as the people of Hindustan often drop 
the vowels, calling, for instance, khabar , khabv , and asad , 
asds this word, going on from one corruption to another, 
ended in becoming Hast . 

Immediately on reaching our ground I sent Langer Khan 
in order to bring in Malik Hast. He galloped off, and by 
impressing him with a persuasion of my generosity and 
favourable intentions in his behalf, returned, accompanied 
by him, about bed-time prayers. Malik Hast brought 
a caparisoned horse with him by way of peshkesh , and 
made his submission. He was about the twenty-second or 
twenty-third year of his age. 3 

Many flocks of sheep, and herds of brood-mares, were 
feeding on all sides of the camp. As I always had the con¬ 
quest of Hindustan at heart, and as the countries of Behreh, 
Khusluib, Chenab, and Chiniot, 4 among which I now was, 

a It has been given the name of the first mentioned tribe (i. e. the 
tribe of Jud). 


1 Jud or Ararat, in Armenia, on which the ark was supposed to 
have rested. 

2 [The chief men of the Salt Range are still styled Maliks.] 

3 Here Dr. Leyden’s version finally closes. 

* [Bhira is the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the Shahpur District 
of the Panjab situated on the left bank of the Jhelura in 32° 28'- 
72° 56'. The old city, which lay on the right bank of the river, and 
is by some authorities identified with the ancient capital of Sophy tes, 
belonged at this time to Ali Khan, the son of Daulat Khan, Governor 
of Lahore under the Delhi emperors. v It is said to have been destroyed 
by the Hill tribes shortly after Babur’s invasion. The new town 
was built in 1540. Khushab, the head-quarters of another Tahsil 
of the same district, and now a flourishing trade centre, lay forty miles 
down on the right bank of the Jhelum. Chenab, as Erskine points 
out, was probably the name of a district which stretched over to 
the river of that name. Chiniot is the head- quarters of a Tahsil in 
the Jhang District of the Panjab situated 52 miles north-east of 
Jhang city in 31° 43'-73° O'. It is a very old town, and is identified 
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Tong been in the. possession of .the Turks, I regarded 
as my own domains, and was resolved to acquire the 
possession of them either by war or peace. It was, therefore, 
right and necessary that the people of the hill should be well 
treated. I accordingly issued orders that no one should 
molest or trouble their flocks or herds, or take from them 
to the value of a bit of thread or a broken needle. 


<SL 


Marching thence rather late, about noon-day prayers we 
reached Kaldeh-Kaliar, 1 where wn halted. On every side 
there were many cornfields, where the grain was still green. 

This Kaldeh-Kahar is a considerable place. Ten kos'from 
Belireh, in the middle of the hill of Jud, there is a level plot 
of ground, in the centre of which is a large reservoir or lake, 
which receives the water a from the surrounding hills, as 
well as the rain water, by which it is swelled to about a 
circumference of three kos. On the north is the valley of 
Khubi * ; on the west, on the skirts of the hill, is a spring of 
water, which rises in the high grounds that overhang the 
lake. As the place suggested itself as Suitable for such a 
purpose I formed a garden on it, called the Bagli-e-safa 
(01 en of Purity). It has an extremely agreeable 
e nnate, is a very beautiful place, and will be ♦mentioned 
hereafter. 

At dawn we set out from Kaldeh-Kahar. On the very top a. t>. 1519. 
o the Pass of ITambatu 2 we met, in different places, men c February 
w io were coming bringing in peshkeshes of small value, 
am tendering their submission. These men I sent forward 
a ong with Abdal-RaliTin Shaghawal to Behreh, in order 
o reassure the people of the place ; to tell them that these 
countries, from remote times, had belonged to the Turks, 

rain water, and omit as well as the rain water, 
a line meadow ; 

c men from different places, 

by some with the ancient Sakala. It is now famous for its brass 
work and wood carving.] 

f, Kahar, a place in the Jhelum District twelve miles 

rom Malot. The lake still exists, as well as Babur’s garden, and 
e platform cut out of the solid rock, on which he sat to admire 
® !!, ew ' Murray’s Handbook of the Panjab , London, 1883.] 

^ The kotal or Hill-pass of Hambatu appears to He in the Salt 
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and that they must be on their guard not to permit a 
commotions, which would inevitably terminate in the 
plunder and ruin of the country, of its inhabitants, and of 
the property and wealth, which for years they had been 
accumulating. 3 - 

About luncheon-time we reached the bottom of the pass, 
where we halted and sent on Kurban Chirkhi and Abdal 
Maluk Khosti, with seven or eight others, to reconnoitre 
and bring in intelligence. Mir Muhammed Mahdi Khwajeh, 
one of the persons who was so sent in advance, brought in one 
man. At this time some chiefs of the Afghans came with 
peshkeshes and tendered their submission. I sent them 
on with Langer Khan, for the purpose of inspiring the 
inhabitants of Behreh with confidence. Having cleared 
the pass, and emerged from the wooded ground, I formed 
the army in regular array, with right and left wing and 
centre, and marched towards Behreh. When we had nearly 
reached that place, Deweh Hindu, and the son of Siktu, 
who were servants of Ali Khan, the son of Doulet Khan 
Yusef-Khail, accompanied by the head-men of Behreh, 
met us, bringing each a horse and camel as a peshkesh , 
and tendered their submission and service. Noon-day 



prayers were over when we halted to the east of Behreh, 
on the banks of the river Behat, on a green field of grass, 
without having done the people of Behreh the least injury or 
damage. 

History of From the time that Taimur Beg had invaded Hindustan, 
fronf^ and a £ a * n these countries of Behreh, Khushab, 

time of ° Chenab, and Chiniot, had remained in the possession of the 
Tamerlane, family of Taimur Beg, and of their dependants and adherent s. 

Sultan Masaud Mirza, the grandson of Shahrokh Mirza 
and son of Siyurghatmish Mirza, 1 was, in those days, the 
ruler and chief of Kabul and Zabul, on which account he 
got the name of Sultan Masaud Kabuli. After his death, 


a for we know this country and its inhabitants, and it is not 
right that they should be exposed to plunder and pillage. 


1 Siyurghatmish Mirza died a. h. 830— A. r>. 1420. [According 
to Lane-Poole’s Mnhamimdan Dynasties (London, 1894), Sultan 
Mas’fid, King of Kabul, reigned from 1420 to 1439.] 
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liat of his son Ali Asghcr Mirza, some of the persons 
he had brought forward and patronized, such as the 
sons of Mir Ali Beg, Baba Kabuli, Darya Khan, and Apak 
Khan, who was afterwards called Gliazi Khan, having a com¬ 
manding influence, took possession of Kabul, Zabul, and 
those countries of Hindustan which have been mentioned, 
and usurped the government. 51 In the year 910, which 
was the date of my first coming to Kabul, I passed through 
Khciber and advanced to Peshiiwer, with the intention 
ol invading Hindustan ; but, by the persuasion of Baki 
Chcghaniani, was diverted towards the Lower Bangash, 
which is called Kohat, and after having pillaged and ravaged 
a great part of Afghanistan, and plundered and laid waste 
the dasht (or low country), I returned by way of Diiki. At 
that time the government of Behreh, Khushab, and Chenab, 
was held by Syed Ali Khan, the son of Ghazi Khan, and 
grandson of Mir Ali Beg. He read the khulbeh in the 
name of Iskander BaliloU and Was subject to him. Being 
1 tirmc " c ln ^ ^ m °ad, he abandoned the town of Behreh, 
crossed the river Behat, and made Sherkot, a place in the 
d.stnct 0 f Behreh, his capital. After a year or two, the 
^ Kins laving conceived suspicions against Syed Ali on 
my account, he became alarmed at their hostility, and 
^urrendered his country to Doulet Khan son of Tatar Khan 
uisef-khail, who at that time was Hakim * of Lahore. Doulet 
vhan gave Behreh to his eldest son Ali Khan, by whom it 
was now held. Tatar Khan, the father of Doulet Khan, was 
< <> i k six or seven chiefs who invaded and conquered 
mad e Bahlol Emperor. This Tatar Khan 
SmU ** SS ( ri SUllin<l an ^ ^ tllG coim try to the north of the 
L'mroi V1? 1 ( Venue l^ese territories was upwards of three 
hrors* After Tatar Khan’s death, Sultan Sikander, the 
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1504-5. 


Umng Emperor, had taken these countries from his 


but tilUG Sa’Id Mirza they lost Kabul and Zabul, 

but the territories in Hindustan remained in their hands. 


2 L °di, Emperor of Delhi (a. t>, 1488-1500).] 

a m, 6 18 ft r bief or governor. 

^ rors or erores of dams, at forty to the rupee, would make 
his <50,000 rupees, or about £75,000 sterling. 
babuh II 
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family. Two years a before my coming to Kabul, the 
prince had given Lahore alone to Doulet Khan. 

Next morning I sent out several foraging parties in proper 
directions, and afterwards rode round Behreh. The same 
day Sanger Khan Janjulieli came with a horse, which he 
presented to me with tenders of service. 

On Wednesday the 22nd, I sent for the head-men and 
chouderis 1 of Behreh, and agreed with them for the sum 
of four hundred thousand sheihrokhis 2 as the ransom of 
their property; and collectors were appointed to receive 
the amount. I then rode out to see the country, embarked 
in a boat, and ate a maajun. I had sent Haider Alemdar 
(the standard-bearer) to the Baluches, 3 who were settled 
in the country of Behreh and Khusliab. Next morning, 
being Thursday, they came in with a bay b Tipchak horse 
as a peshkesh, and made their submission. Having learned 
that the troops had exercised some severities towards the 
inhabitants of Behreh, and were using them ill, I sent out 
a party, who having seized a few of the soldiers that had 
been guilty of excesses, I put some of them to death, and 
slit the noses of some others, and made them be led about 
the camp in that condition. As I reckoned the countries that 
had belonged to the Turks as my own territories, I therefore 
admitted of no plundering or pillage. 

People were always saying, that if ambassadors were to 
be sent in a friendly and peaceable way into the countries 
that had been occupied by the Turks, it could do no harm. 
I therefore 4 dispatched.Mulla Murshid to Sultan Ibrahim, 
whose father Sultan Iskander had died five or six months 
before, 5 and who had succeeded his father in the empire 


a A year or two b almond-coloured 


1 Chouderi in some districts signifies the head-man of a trade, in 
others a landholder. 2 Nearly £20,000 sterling. 

3 [The Beliichis, who form 2 per cent, of the total population 
of the Shahpur District, are still settled mostly in the Bliera and 
Khushiib TahsTls.] 

c [P. do C. adds the date Thursday the first of Rabi ul awwal] 

5 [Sikander Lodi, according to Ferishta, died on Nov. 21, 1517, 
though Erskino would put it a year later (1518) on Babur’s authority. 
— E.B., p. 407.] 
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ndustan ; and, giving him the name and style of am- 
>assador, a sent him to demand, that the countries which 
from old times had belonged to the Turks, should be given 
up to me. Besides these letters for Sultan Ibrahim, I gave 
Mulla Murshid letters to Doulet Khan, and having also 
delivered to him verbal instructions, dismissed him on his 
mission. The people of Hindustan, and particularly the 
Afghans, are a strangely foolish and senseless race, possessed 
ot little reflection, and less foresight. They can neither 
persist in, and manfully support a war, nor can they continue 
in a state of amity and friendship. This person, who was 
sent by me, Doulet Khan detained some time in Lahore, 
neither seeing him himself, nor suffering him to proceed 
to Sukan Ibrahim ; so that my envoy, five h months after, 
returned to Kabul without having received any answer. 0 

On hiiday, letters of submission came from the people 
of Khushab. Shah Hassan,* the son of Shah Shujaa 
Arghun, was appointed to proceed to that district. 

On Saturday the 25th, I directed Shah Hassan to set 
out for Khushab. There was such a fall of rain,* that the 
whole phun was covered with water. Between Behreh And 
k n s where we were encamped, there was a little 
i ! ^ ^ ie ^ me n °t>n-day prayers, it was equal in 

3 ! ca 7 1 considerable lake. 0 Near Behreh, for upwards 
°1 a bowBhot > there was no footing in the ford, and it was 
necessary to pass paddling and swimming. Between after¬ 
noon and evening prayers, 1 I rode out for the purpose of 
survey mg these waters. The rain and wind were so violent 

b rfevv^^ 8 a huntin & felcon to present to the King, 

vlacp/1 f r ° m ^ m *honed to any answer on paqes 98-9 is 

vZ mt €ndin « ***** K ^ im and MuMbb Ali on 

(1 gardens 
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February 

25. 


Inundation 
in Behreh. 


February 

2G. 


e river. 


f In the afternoon 


the S ^ assan afterwards made a distinguished figure in 

ShahTieg^ ° on ^ le fbrone of which he succeeded his father 

l ^n 8 ra * U * S 1°° eftrJ y f°r the south-west monsoon. It was 
° a y a sev ore fall of the spring rain, which prevails at this 
eason, or rather earlier, and which extends all over the west of 
Asia. 
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/that, in our return, we were afraid we should not have lx 
able to rejoin the camp. I passed the stream that was in 
flood by swimming a ; the troops were extremely terrified. 
Many of them leaving behind their tents and heavy baggage, 
and taking their coats of mail, horse furniture, and arms 
on their shoulders, after stripping their horses of all their 
harness, swam them across. The whole plain was covered 
with water. In the morning, many of the troops carried 
their tents and baggage across the inundation, in boats which 
they brought from the river. Toward evening prayers, 1 ' 
Kfich Beg’s men, having gone about a kos higher up, 
discovered a ford, by which all the rest of the army passed. 
We remained one day in the fort of Behreh, which they call 
Jehan-numa, 1 and on the morning of Tuesday we-marched, 
and encamped on the rising grounds which skirt along Behreh 
towards the north, in order to escape the inconveniences of 
the rain and inundation. The inhabitants now began to 
contrive delays in paying the money which they had 
consented to give. Having divided the country into four 
districts, I ordered the Begs to use all diligence in collecting 
the whole contribution. One district I gave in charge 
to Khallfeh, another to Kucli Beg, a third to Dost Nasir, the 
fourth to Syed Kasim and Muhibb Ali. 

On Friday, the second of the month, Slieibak Piadeh and 
Derwlsh Ali Piadeh, who are now matclilock-men, 2 brought 
me letters from Kabul, containing news of the birth of 
HindM. As this news came when I was on an expedition 
against Hind, taking it as a good omen, I named him 
Hindal. 

Kaniber Beg, at the same time, brought letters from 
Balkh, from Muhammed Zeman Mir/a. 3 

Next morning, after the Diwan 4 was dismissed, when I 
had finished my ride, I went on board of a boat, and had 

a Add my horse ; h noon, 

World-exhibiting, or Miniature of the World. 

2 The matchlock-men seem to have been considered as a superior 
service. 

3 Muhammed Zeman Mirza, who is often mentioned in the sequel 

of these Memoirs, was a son of Badla-ez-zeman Mirza, the late 
King of Khorasan. 1 [i e. the Court.] 
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jinking party a with Khwajeh Dost Khawend, lvhosrou 
^ v .<Mfram, Mirza Kuli, Muhammedi, Ahmedi, Gadai, Naamun, 


Sl 


XVUil, ->-' 

Langcr Khan, Ruhdem, Kasim Ali laridki, 1 Yusef Ali, and 


Tengri Kuli. Towards the. bow of the vessel a space was 
roofed in. It had a level platform above, and I and some 
others sat on the top of it. A few others sat below the 
scaffolding. Towards the stern of the ship, too, there was 
a place for sitting. Muhammedi, with Gadai and Naainan, 
sat there. We continued drinking spirits till after noon- 
prayers. b Disliking the spirits, we then took to maajun. 0 
Those who were at the other end of the vessel, did not know 
that we were taking maajun, and continued to drink spirits. 
About night-prayers we left the vessel, and mounting our 
horses, returned late to the camp. Muhammedi and Gadai, 
thinking that I had been taking nothing but spirits, and 
imagining that they were doing an acceptable service, 
brought me a pitcher of liquor, carrying it by turns on their 
horses. They were extremely drunk and jovial when they 
brought it in. Here it is,’ they said ; 4 dark as the night 
we have brought a pitcher. We carried it by turns.’ 
Ihcy were informed that we had been using a different 
thing.*i lhe maajun-takers and spirit-drinkers, as they 
have different tastes, are very apt to take offence with each 
other.® I said, 6 Don’t spoil the cordiality of the party ; 
whoever wishes to drink spirits, let him drink spirits ; and 
et him that prefers maajun, take maajun ; and let not the 
one party give any idle or provoking language to the other.’ 

> oine sat down to spirits, some to maajun. The party went 
on lor some time tolerably well. Baba Jan kabtizi 2 had 
no een in the boat; we had sent for him when we reached 
ie Joyu! tents. He chose to drink spirits. Tarda Muham- 
mu ipchak, too, was sent for and joined the spirit-drinkers. 


c arafc ( todd y) with b afternoon prayers. 

flni Jr e ’ W1 ° at the bow of the boat, decided to give up drinking 

spirits, and indulged in ma’jun. 

, ^frei^ards they got to know that our party was not like theirs, 
and had not got drunk in the same way. 

As spirit-drinkers do not get on with ma'i un-takers, they were 
very disgusted with what happened. 


I - 


1 [be. opium-eater.j 


a Kabuzi , one who plays on the Icabuz. 
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As tlie spirit-drinkers and maajun-takers never can agJ 
in one party, the spirit-bibbing party began to indulge in 
foolish and idle conversation, and to make provoking 
remarks on maajun and niaajnn-takers; Baba Jan, too, 
getting drunk, talked very absurdly. The tipplers filling up 
glass after glass for Tardi Muhammed, made him drink 
them off, so that in a very short time he was mad drunk. 
Whatever exertions I could make to preserve peace were 
all unavailing ; there was much uproar and wrangling. 
The party became quite burdensome add unpleasant, and 
soon broke up. 

On Monday the 5th, I gave the country of Bchrch to 
Hindu Beg, and the country of CKenab to Hussein Ikzak ; 
when Hussein Ikzak, and the men of Chenab, took leave. 

At this time Manuchelier Khan, the son of Sycd Ah 
Khan, who had given me notice of his intention to wait on 
me, but who, as he was coming from Hindustan by the 
upper road, was intercepted by Tatar Khan Gakker (who 
would not suffer him to depart, carefully watched him 
and made him his son-in-law, by giving him his own daughter 
in marriage), after having been detained a considerable time, 
at length came and tendered me his services. 

In the hill-country between Nilab and Behreli, but apart 
uprises from the tribes of Jud and Janjfiheh, 1 and adjoining to the 
and puls Co hill-country of Kashmir, are the Jats, Gujers, and many 
Gakkor. alar other men of similar, tribes, who build villages, and settle 
on every hillock and in every valley. 11 Their Hakim 2 


Hafi 

Gakker 

surprises 


a hill. 


1 [The Janjuas, who inhabit the Salt Range, arc pure Rajputs 
and were the earliest settlers of this tract. They were invaded by 
Ghakkars, who then became the dominant race. The Gbakkars 
were supreme in the Salt Range during the period of the firkt 
Muhammedan incursions, and subsequently became the most loyal 
vassals of the House of Babur during the zenith of the Moghal 
period. They are said to have entered the Panjab with Mahmud of 
Ghazni, and overran and occupied the districts of Rawalpindi, 
Mianwali, Gujerat, Jhelum, and Shahpur, as well as parts of Hazara 
and Kashmir. The last independent Ghakkar chief Mubarak Khan 
was defeated under the walls of Gujerat by the Sikh general Gujar 
Singh in 1765.] 

2 [Head-man or Chief.] 
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f the Gakker race, and their government resembles 
of the Juds and Janjuheh. The government of these 
tribes, which stretch along the skirt of the hills, was at that 
time held by Tatar Gakker and Hati Gakker, sons of the 
same family ; they w r ere cousins. Their places of strength 
were situated on ravines and steep precipices. The name 
of Tatar’s stronghold was Parhaleh. It w r as considerably 
lower than the snowy mountains. Hati’s country is close 
adjoining to the hills. Hati had also brought over to his 
interest Baba Khan, who held Kalinjer. Tatar Gakker had 
waited on Doulet Khan, and was in a certain way subject to 
him.* Hati had never visited him, but remained in an inde¬ 
pendent, turbulent state. Tatar, at the desire of the Amirs 
of Hindustan, and in conjunction w ith them, had taken a 
position with his army a considerable way off, and in some 
soil kept Ilati in a state of blockade. At the very time 
wlitn we were in Belireh, Hati had advanced upon Tatar 
by a stratagem, b had surprised and slain him, and taken his 
country, his women, and all his property. 

About the time of noon-day prayers, 1 mounted to take 
a rule, and afterwards going on board of a boat, we had 
a drmkmg bout. c The party consisted of Dost Beg, Mirza 
vu i, hinedi, Gadai, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Hassan 
- ug nut, and Berdi Moghul. The musicians were Riihdem, 
Baba Jan, Kasim Ali, Yusef Ali, Tengri Kuli, Abu! Kasim, 
* lm ^unzan Luli. We continued drinking spirits in the 
>oat till bed-time prayers, when, being completely drunk, 
wt mounted, and taking torches in our hands, came at full 
ac ^ to ^ ,e camp from the river-side, falling some- 
unts on one side of the horse, and sometimes on the 

11 lCr *f A >VUS miser ably drunk, and next morning, when 
u y o( me ot our galloping into the camp with lighted 
ortnes in our hands, I had not the slightest recollec- 

1 1 ° n ? 1 * le circumstance. After coming home, I vomited 
plentifully. 

On hriday I mounted to ride out, and crossed the river in 
a wei tt round the gardens and parterres 0 on the 



Drinking 

party. 


March 11. 
a. d. 151i>. 


? w l lom he regarded as his suzerain. 

on pretext of a hunting party, 
c drak was drunk. 


d orchards 
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pposite side, with the grounds where the sugar-can 
cultivated, examined the buckets and wheels for irrigation, 
drew some water, inquired into the mode of their operation, 
and made them raise the water again and again, that I 
might observe their action. During our ride, I had taken a 
maajun, and when we had seen everything, we returned 
to the boat. Manucheher Khan had also taken a maajun, 
but so strong that two people were obliged to take hold of 
his arms and support him along. We dropped the anchor, 
and for a while remained stationary in the midst of the 
river ; we next went a good way down the river, and after¬ 
wards desired the boat to be worked up the stream. Tiiat 
night we slept in the boat, and towards morning returned 
to the camp. 

On Saturday, the 10th of the first Rabi, the sun entered 
the Ram ; that day I rode out about noon-day prayers, 
went on board a vessel, and had a drinking party. The 
party was composed of Khwajeh Dost Khawend, Dost Beg, 
Ml ram Mirza Kuli, Miihammedi, Ahmed i, Yunis Ali, 
Muhanimed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Gadai, Tagliai, Mir Kliurd Asas. 
The musicians were Riilidem, Baba Jan, Kasim Ali, YQsef 
Ali, Tengri Kuli, Ramzan. Having got into a large 
branch of the stream, we went down it for some time, 
after which we landed a considerably lower down than 
Behreh, and reached the camp late. 

That same day Shah Hassan came back from Ivhushab. 
He had been sent as ambassador, to invite the countries that 
had formerly been held by the Turks to return to their 
allegiance, and had made a capit illation with them. Some 
of the money that had been settled for, had also been paid 
to us. The heats were now close at hand ; I therefore 
appointed Shah Muhammed Mohcrdar, 1 his . younger 
brother, Dost Moherdar, with a number of the most 
efficient men, and of those who were best suited to the 
service, to remain to support Hindu Beg* I settled on each 
of them a stated allowance, suited to his rank and circum¬ 
stances. On Langer Khan, who was the prime cause and 

a Add opposite to apd 


1 The Keeper of the Signet. 
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ol‘ this expedition, I bestowed Kliusliub, and gave 
he tilgh, 1 or banner of mountain-cow’s tail. I left 
him also behind to support Hindu Beg. With the same 
view, I placed under the orders of Ilindii Beg a number 
of Turki soldiers and Zemindars, 11 who were in Behreh, 
and increased their allowances. Among these was Manu- 
cheher Khan, who has been already mentioned b ; another 
was Sanger Khan Janjuheh, who was c Malik Hast of the 
Janjuheli. 

Having arranged the affairs of the country in such a way 
as to give a prospect of its being kept quiet, on Sunday, March 13. 
the 11th of the first Rebi , I marched from Behreh on my 
return to Kabul. We halted at Kakleh-Kahar. That day 
also there was a most uncommon fall of rain. Those who 
had cloaks, 2 and those who had none, were all in the same 
state, the rear of the camp continued dropping in till 
after bed-time prayers. 

Sdiih persons who were acquainted with the country, and 
! , l H P°^ ca l situation of* the neighbouring territories, 
of\r^ 1V the Jan j Q heh, who were the old enemies 
h'iH l k f S> re P re sented to me that Hati the Gakker 
1 * tr l een S u, lty of many acts of violence, had infested the 
tliMi S )V ro ^ eiacs 5 and harassed the inhabitants ; 
fro .I ™ Was neces sary either to effect his expulsion 
n . 1 us < l uar ter, or, at least, to inflict on him exemplary 

punishment. 

^r°]\i e ^ eCt * n ^ llcx ^ uiorning, I left Khwajeh 

about b;::: k a ;:tf; ram Nasir * n ( ' ,,iir8e ° f th ° camp> and> 

to fall it- . t,me> sct out with a body of light troops, 

Tatar ^ a ^ er ’ who, a few days before, had killed 

zer t ic country of Parhaleh , 3 and was now at 
^ local levies, 

0 and 1K * 01lL ^ reIatioil s, Nazar Ali Turki 
__ d luncheon 

a Jcitdx s f ant lard, as already mentioned, is a pennon with 

0 m (lp f m o un tain-oow’s [yak’s] tail. It is only bestowed on 

2 rfl7°.-z. r i - ^ 1080 rabies the Turkish horsetail standard. 

3 \T\*? ’if v * nc l (waterprodl) mantle, covered with wool.] 

now • A1 ; a £ e bharwala, the ancient capital of the Ghakkars, 

a most deserted, lies 12 miles to the east of Rawulpindi 


March 14. 
Expedition 
against 
Parhaleh. 
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Urhalcli, as has been mentioned. About afternoon prayers 
we halted, and baited our horses ; and set off again about 
bed-time prayers. Our guide was a servant of the Malik 
Hast, by name Sarpa. He was a Gujer. All night long we 
proceeded straight on in our course, but halted towards 
morning, and sent on JBeg Muhammed Moghul towards 
their canip. a When it was beginning to be light we again 
mounted ; and, about luncheon b time, put on our armour, 
and increased our speed. About a kos from the place where 
we had made this halt, Parhaieh began to appear faintly 
in sight. The skirmishers were now pushed forward ; 
the right wing proceeded to the east of Parhaieh. Kucli Beg, 
who belonged to that wing, was directed to follow in their 
rear, by way of reserve. The left wing and centre poured 
in straight towards Parhaieh. Dost Beg was appointed to 
command the party charged to support the left wing and 
centre, who made the direct attack on Parhaieh. 

Parhaieh, which stands high in the midst of deep valleys 
and ravines, has two roads leading to it ; one of them on 
the south-east, which was the road that we advanced by. 
This road runs along the edge of the ravines, and has ravines 
and precipices on both sides. Within half a kos of Parhfileh 
the road becomes extremely difficult, and continues so 
up to the very gates of the city ; the ravine road, in lour 
or five places, being so narrow and steep, that only one 
person can go along it at a time ; and, for about a bowshot, 
it is necessary to proceed with the utmost circumspection . 0 
The other road is on the north-west. It advances towards 
P irhaleh through the midst of an open valley . 11 Except these 
two roads there is no other on any side. Although the place 
has no breast-work nor battlement, yet it is so situated that 
it is not. assailable. It is surrounded by a precipice seven or 
eight gaz in perpendicular height. The troops of the left 
wing having passed along the narrows, went pouring on 


a back to the camp. h breakfast 0 in single file, 

d Add This route too can only bo used by people travelling one 
at a time. 


(Panjab). The old fort is . perched on a cliff overlooking the 
Suhan.] 
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the gate. Hati, with thirty or forty horsemen, 

Wptoth man and horse, in complete armour, accompanied 
hy a number of foot soldiers, attacked and drove back 
the skirmishers. Dost Beg, who commanded the reserve, 
coming up, and falling on the enemy with great impetuosity, 
brought down a number of them, and routed the rest, 
llati Gakker, who distinguished himself by his courage and 
firmness in the action, a in spite of all his exert ions could not 
maintain his ground, and lied. lie was unable to defend the 
narrows ; and, on reaching the fort, found that it was 
equally out of his power to maintain himself there. The 
< etachment, which followed close on his heels, having 
entered, the fort along with him, llati was compelled to 
make his escape, nearly alone, by the north-west entrance. 1 * 
ost Beg, on this occasion, again greatly distinguished a. d. 151! 
mnstJl. I ordered an honorary gift 1 to be given to him. Parhaleh 
* *!- e ! a , me time 1 entered Parhaleh, and took up my abode tuken ‘ 
a atai s* palace. During these operations, some men, 
w io had been ordered to remain with mr» hurl ininnrl flip 
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/bed-time prayers, the party that had been left with tin 
at Kaldeh-Kahar rejoined us. 

Hati, after dispatching 1 Tatar, had sent to me one Parbat, 
his relation, with a caparisoned horse, and a pcshkesh. 
He did not meet me, but fell in with that part of the army 
that had been left behind with the camp ; and having 
arrived along with the division that accompanied the 
baggage, now presented his oftcrings and tribute, and 
tendered his submission. Langer Khan, who was to be 
left behind in Belireh, but who had accompanied the camp 
in order to finish some business, also rejoined me ; and, 
having brought everything to a conclusion, took leave on 
his return to Behreli, accompanied by some Zemindars of 
that district. After this we marched on, crossed the river 
Suhan, and encamped on a rising ground. I gave a dress ,, 
of honour to Parbat, Hati Mian’s relation ; and, having 
written letters to confirm Hati in his good intentions, and 
to remove any apprehensions that he might entertain, 
dispatched Parbat in company with a servant of Muhammed 
Ali Jeng-Jeng. 

Some of Humaiun’s servants had gone along with Baba 
Dost and Halahil to Nilab, and to the Karluki Hazaras, 2 
who had been given to Humaiun, and submitted to receive 
Daroghas.* Sanger Karluk, accompanied by Mirza Malvi 
Karluk, and thirty or forty of the chiefs of the tribe, came to 
us, after sending on before them * a horse fully caparisoned, 
and tendering their obedience. The army of the Dilazak 

21 And to Karluk in order to perform the functions of darogha 
among the Hazaras of those districts which had been assigned to 
Humayun. 

came to meet me and to present me with 

1 [L e. conquering.] 

a There is still a part of the country, on the east bank of the 
Indus, called Hazara, probably after this tribe; for in all these 
countries, the name of a tribe is applied to its country, without 
any addition. [There is an interesting account of this clan in 
Raverty’s Notes , pp. 280-1. The Karlugh Turks formed one of 
the minrjs of Tamerlane’s army of invasion, and on his way back 
from Hindustan in 1398 he settled them in the district now called 
Hazara, which is tho Tajik rendering of the Turkish word vbhuj 
( = a body of a thousand soldiers).] 
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ns having also arrived, wc next morning inarched 
fence and halted, after advancing two kos. I here ascended 
a rising ground to survey the camp, and directed the camels 
of the army to be numbered. They mounted to five hundred 
and seventy camels. I had formerly heard the symbol 
plant 1 (spikenard) described ; I now saw it at this station. 
On the skirts of this hill there are a few sumbal plants 
scattered here and there. They are more abundant in the 
skirts of the hills of Hindustan, where the plant is both more 
plentiful and larger in size. When I describe the animals and 
forests of Hindustan, it will be more particularly mentioned. 

Marching hence at the time when the kettle-drum beats, 2 
we halted about luncheon a time at the foot of the pass of 
Sangdaki. About noon-day prayers we renewed our march, 
and ascended the pass, crossed the river, and halted on an 
eminence; we again set out at midnight. In going to examine 
the ford by which we had passed in our way to Behreh, we 
found a raft, loaded with grain, that had stuck fast in the 
mud and clay ; the owners, with all their exertions, had 
not been able to extricate it. We seized this corn, and 
divided it among the men who were with us ; the grain 
came very seasonably. Towards evening t> wc halted lower 
down 3 than, the junction of the Sind and Kabul rivers, 
and higher up than old Nilab, between the two. We 
brought six boats from Nilab, and divided them among 
the right and left wings and centre, who immediately 
began to exert themselves in crossing the river. On the 
Monday, being the day on which we arrived, and the night 
W an< * 011 Tuesday and the night following, till 

unesray, they continued passing: on Thursday, also, 

a few passed, 16 

***\ Nation, who had been sent from the 

me 1 1 \? U V°°^ ^ n d c *&beh with the servant of Muham- 

x 1 „* en &“Jeng, returned to us, while we were on the 


<SL 

March 19. 


Babur re- 
crosses the 
Sind. 
March 20. 


March 21. 


March 21, 
22, and 23. 

March 24. 


banks of the 


river, bringing from Hati a horse clad in 


aimoiiT, by way of tributary offering. The inhabitants of 
a breakfast 


noon 


, < ? r d os,41c hu8 jatamansi.] 2 That is, an hour before day. 

1 his was probably at the Atak pass. ' 
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ilfib brought an armed horse as a peshkesh, and tendgrj 
their submission. Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng having a 
wish to remain in Behreh, and Behreh itself having been 
given to Hindu Beg, I bestowed on him the tract of country 
between Behreh and the Sind, with the Ils and Uluses in the 
district, such as the Karluk Hazaras, and Hati, and Ghiasdal, 
and Klb. Whoever submitted his neck was to be treated 
with kindness ; and as for such as were rebellious and 
refractory,* 

(Turki verse )—Whoever does not submit his head, must be subjected 
to punishment, and humbled l»y r pillage. 


After making these grants to Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, 
I gave him one of my own black velvet Kilmak corslets, 
and the tugh (or banner) of mountain-cow’s tail. I gave 
Hati’s relation leave to depart; presented him h with a 
sword, and a dress of honour ; and sent by him letters 
calculated to confirm Hati in his duty. 

On Thursday, at sun-rise, we moved from the banks of 
the river, and resumed our march. This day I ate a maajun. 
While under its influence, I visited some beautiful gardens. 
In different beds, the ground was covered with purple and 
yellow arghwdn 1 flowers. On one hand were beds of 
yellow flowers, in bloom ; on the other hand, red flowers 
were in blossom. In many places they sprung up in the 
same bed, mingled together as if they had been flung and 
scattered abroad, I took my seat on a rising ground near 
the camp, to enjoy the view of all the flower-plots. On the 
six sides of this eminence they were formed as into regular 
beds. On one side were yellow flowers ; on another the 
purple, laid out in triangular c beds. On two other sides 
there wctc fewer flowers ; but, as far as the eye could reach, 
there were flower-gardens of a similar kind. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Peshawer, during the spring, the flower-plots 
are exquisitely beautiful. 

Early in the morning we marched from our ground. 


a Omit the whole sentence. 

5 directed him to present his master on my behalf 
° sextuple 


1 [Cercis ailiquastrum.] 
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the road separates from the river we heard a tiger 
C^ihdwfing, and it soon issued out. a The moment the horses 
heard the tiger’s cry they became unmanageable, and ran 
off with their riders, plunging down the steeps and preci¬ 
pices. The tiger retreated again into the jungle. I directed 
a buffalo to be brought, and put in the wood, for the purpose 
oi hiring him out. He soon issued out again howling : 
arrows poured down on him from every side ; I, too, shot 
my arrow. When Klialwa Piadeh struck him with a spear, 
he twisted, and broke the point of the spear with his teeth, 
and tossed it away. The tiger had received many wounds, 
and had crept into a patch of brushwood, when Baba 
Yasawel, drawing his sword, approached, and struck him 
on the head, at the moment lie was on the spring. After 
this, Ali Slstani struck him on the loins, when he plunged 
into the river, where they killed him. After they had 
dragged the animal out of the water, I ordered him to be 
skinned. 


<SL 


Next morning, we continued our inarch, and halted at March 25., 
Bekram. We visited the Gurh-Katri. There are nowhere B5l)Ur 
else in the whole world such narrow and dark hermits’ cells Bdbam. 
as at this place. 1 ’ After entering the door-way, and descend- Visits 
ing one or two stairs, you must lie down, and proceed 
crawling along, stretched at full length. You cannot enter ' " 
without a light. The quantities of hair, both of the head 
and beard, that are lying scattered round about and in the 
vicinity of this cave,® are immense. On all the sides of this 
Gurh-Katri there arc numerous cells, like those of a college 
>n monastery. 1 The number of apartments is very great. 1 * 

The first year that I came to Kabul, when I plundered and \ 
aK ' Vastc Kohftt, Bannu, and the Dasht , I passed through I 

b suddenJ y came out of the forest which borders the river. 

c | 11 s 18 a smad retreat narrow and dark like a hermit’s cell. 

,a ’ d Omit this sentence . 


his description makes it probable that these excavations 
originally belonged to the Buddhist sect ; the huge gigantic statues 
a >l ~d-Bamian have certainly the same origin. The hair found lying 
7 8 . la ^ bad been cut off and left by the pilgrims as a votive 
° ( ' !ln £* I d b ( ‘ Q-or Kat.ri is included in the modem city of Peshawar, 
01H is now used as the Tahsili. Akbar visited the building in 1581.] 
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Bekram and Barkalan, 1 and was vexed at not having^ 
the subterraneous excavations a ; but there was no reason 
for so much regret. 

This same day I lost my best hawk. Sheikhim, the chief 
huntsman, had the charge of it. It took herons and storks 
excellently. It had flown away b twice or thrice before. 
It pounced so unfailingly on its quarry, as to make even one 
with so little skill c as myself the most successful of fowlers. 

On each of the six chief Dilazak Afghans who accom¬ 


panied Malik Tarkhan and Malik Musa, I bestowed a 
hundred mishkals of silver, one vest, three bullocks, and one 
buffalo, out of the spoil of Hindustan. On the others, also, 
I bestowed money, cloth, bullocks, and buffaloes, according 
to the circumstances of each. 

March 2G. When we had reached our ground at Masjid, one 

Maaruf, a Yakub-khail Dilazak, brought ™n sheep, two 
loads d of rice, and eight large cheeses, as tribute. 

March 27. From Ali Masjid we halted at Yadeh BIr. From Yadeh 
BIr we reached Jul-Shahi, at noon-day prayers, and halted. 

March 28. This same day, Dost Beg was seized with a burning fever. 

March 29. Early in the morning we marched from Jul-Shahi, and 
passed the mid-day e at the Bagh-e-wafa. 2 At noon-day 
prayers we left the Bagli-e-wafa, and passed the Siah-ab of 
Gandamak. Evening prayers were over, when, after having 
given f our horses breath in a cultivated field, we mounted 
again in a gari 3 or two, and, passing the Surkhab, halted at 

March 30. Karek, where we slept. Before dawn we again mounted, 
and, at the separation of the Karatu road, I and five or six 
others went to view a garden which I had made in Ivaratu. 
I sent Khallfeh, Shah Hassan Beg, and other persons, 


a I paid a visit to the huge banian tree ( barkalan ) at Bekram and 
regretted I had not seen the Gor Khatri; 
b moulted c taste for this kind of sport 

d ass-loads e ate our mid-day meal 

f Crossed the Siah ab at Gandamak at evening prayer time, and 
after having given 


1 [Barkalan, which Erskine takes to mean the name of a place, 
signifies the ‘Great Bar, or Banyan tree’, which was doubtless 
grown from a cutting of the celebrated Bar tree at Buddhagaya.] 

2 Near Adlnapur. 8 A gari is 24 minutes. 
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lit. on to Kuruk-Sai, 1 where they were to wait for me. 
reaching Karatu, one Ivizil, a tcnvCichi 2 of Shah Beg 
Arghun’s, brought me information that Shah Beg had taken 
find plundered Ivfihan 3 and retired. I issued orders that 
nobody should carry forward intelligence of my approach. 
I reached Kabul at noon-day prayers ; no one knew of my 
approach till t reached the bridge of Kutluk-kadam. After 
Ihat., there was no time to put Humaiun and Kamran on 
horseback. Thej^ brought them forth in the arms of the 
nearest servants, a between the gate of the fort and that of 
citadel, to offer me their duty. About afternoon prayers, 
Kasim Beg, with the Ivazi oT the city, and such of my court 
as had remained in Kabul,fe waited on me. 

On Friday, the first day of the second Rabi, I had a jovial° 
party about afternoon prayers. I bestowed a dress of 
honour from my own wardrobe on Shah Hassan. 

At daybreak on Saturday morning, I went on board of 
a boat, and had a morning-party.* At this entertainment, 
i ur Beg played on the lute; he had not then adopted a rimd 
severity of life. At noonday prayers we left the vessel, and 
amused ourselves in a garden which I had laid out between 
vulkineh 5 and the hill. About afternoon prayers we went 
to the Bagh-e-banafsheh, 6 and sat down to our wine. I 
returned from Kulkineh over the ramparts into the citadel. 

On the night of Tuesday the 5th, Dost Beg, who had 
caught, a severe fever on the road, was received into the 
mercy of God. I was extremely concerned and grieved at 
t us event. His body was carried to Ghazni, and buried in 
tront of the entrance into the Sultan’s Mausoleum.* Dost 

i g was an admirable man.® He was rising to the highest 

(1 garden ** an d the notables, c wine 

_r_’ 0 a warrior of consummate valour. 

* 8 , name given to a lofty mountain rango which 
P 089 ] 10 ^ ftm bar dili on the south.—Raverty’s Notes, 

3 an ac *jutant or commissary. 

r> J } ls _ ma y be the well-known capital of the Marri tribe in 

c uc nstan, as Shah Beg was at this time in Sind reducing that 
country to subjection,] 

b means a morning draught of wine.] 

Ur ^ ul guneh. ' 6 violet Garden. 
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ank in the order of nobility. Before he had reached 
rank of Beg, wliile attending my court, and attached to ihy 
person, he performed several gallant actions. One of these 
was when Sultan Ahmed Tambol surprised us by night, 
within a farsang of Andejan, at the Rabat of Zourak. 1 With 
only ten or fifteen men, I stood my ground, charged him, 
and put his party to flight. By the time I came up with the 
main body of the enemy, where wc found him standing with 
about a hundred men drawn up, I had only three men left 
with me, the rest having fallen behind ; so that we were 
but four in number. One of the three was Dost Nasir. 
another Mirza Kuli Gokultash, the third Kerim dad. I had 
on my corslet. Tambol, with another person, stood in 
front of his troops, about as far in advance as the outer 
vestibule of a house is from the door. I advanced right to 
Tambol, face to face, and struck him on the helmet with an 
arrow. I shot another arrow, which pierced his shield and 
plate-mail.They discharged an arrow at me, which passed 
close by my neck. b Tambol let fall a heavy sword-blow on 
my head. It is a singular fact, that, though not a thread 
of my cap of mail was injured, yet my head was severely 
wounded. No one coming up to my succour, and finding 
myself alone, I was obliged to retreat full gallop. Dost Beg, 
who was somewhat behind me, interposed himself, and 
engaged him sword in hand, to favour my escape. On 
another occasion, at Afchsi, when we were retreating out of 
that place, he had a single combat with Baki Hlz ; though 
they called him Hlz (the effeminate), yet he was a stern and 


sturdy soldier, and wielded his sword right powerfully. 
When I retired from Akhsi, 2 and had only eight persons left 
with me, he was one of them. The enemy, after dismount¬ 
ing two others, at last dismounted Dost Beg. After lie was 
elevated to the rank of Beg, too, when Siunjek Khan came 
with the Sultans to Tashkend, and besieged Ahmed Kasim, 


• l and the leather attachment to which it was secured. 
b which grazed my thigh. 


1 rin 1502.— E. B., p. 172.1 

2 [The retreat from Akhsi occurred later in the same year (15021_ 

E.B ., pp. 176-7.] 
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^^iokc their ranks, passed through the middle of their 
chiy, and entered the city. He likewise showed great self- 
devotion in defending the place. 1 Ahmed Kasim, without 
giving him notice, abandoned the city and fled. Under 
these circumstances, he manfully attacked the Khans and 
Sultans, forced his way out*of Tashkend, broke through the 
midst of their army, and bravely effected his escape. After 
this, when Shlrlm Taghai and Mazld, with their adherents, 
vvcie in a state of rebellion, Dost Beg having been detached 
irom Ghazni with a party of two or three hundred men on 
l l llimd ering expedition, the Moghuls sent three or four 
hundred chosen men, to seek him out and chastise him. 

ost in with this force of the enemy in the neigh- 

xml mod ol Sherukan, where he completely beat them, 
d-smountccl and took a number of them prisoners, and 

** b *®^, w,th h,m a quantity of heads which he had 
cut off. At the storm of the fort of Bajour, too, Dost Beg’s 

the nti C£lmC Up and ni0,m,p d the ramparts before any of 
j,i tn fli S ', ; , iln<l ’, at Parhfdeli, Dost Beg defeated Hati, put 
r o , fl ^ ht ’ and took the place.’ After Dost Beg’s death, 
NSsfr ° HS "° VCrnnKntS t0 his y oun g er brother, MTram 

we?'^ 1 ' 1 !^ ay A. thC 8th ° f thc lattcr Rabi > 1 1cft the fort, and 
went to the Char-bagh. 

•iamditevof « a 'n 12th ’ Su,tfalm Be 8 uni > the eldest 
daughter of Sultan Muza,* who, during the late occurrences,>» 

bmM ,CCU ? ® Wariznl ’ where Isan Kuli Sultan, the younger 

arrived" witl t^ 4 Sl,ltan ’ had marricd her daughter, 
khihvat m m Kahul - 1 assigned her the Bagh-e- 

abodethet t" After had token up her 

ere, I went and waited on them. As I visited them, 

l If an(1 aiothor of Muhammod Sultan Mim, . 


<SL 


A. H. 914. 


, I *• 1UU11CUU 

c . le r °cent troublous times, 

fin JI! tU J ler 15 Wiilted, and no mention 
daughter throughout the passage. 


is made ■ of the. 'Sidtan\ 


l 1512 P- 275.] 

3 [™, ,nc ><knfc occurred in 1515 .—E H. r p. 331.T 
1510.] 10 Ca ? ttfre ° f th ° forts °, f Ba jaur and PflrhSla took place in 

1 He fa-before called Dilbars, which seems to be tjre correct name. 


a. n. 101!) 
April 8. 
April 12. 
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April 23. 
April 24. 
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'with the same ceremony as if they were my elder sis 
I bowed down as a mark of politeness and respect ; they 
also bowed down. I then went up to them and we em¬ 
braced each other ; and we always afterwards observed the 
same usage. 

On Sunday the 17th, I released from custody that traitor 
Baba Sheikh, who had long been in confinement ; forgave 
his offences, and bestowed on him a dress of honour. 

On Tuesday the 19th, I went out about noon, to make 
a tour round Khwajeh Sehyaran. 1 That day I was fasting. 
Yunis Ali and some others said with surprise, 4 What ! 
Tuesday, and you fasting ! This is a miracle.’ On reaching 
Behzadi, we halted at the Kazi’s house. That night w r e had 
made every preparation for a jolly party, when the Kazi 
came to me, and said, 4 Such a thing was never yet seen in 
my house ; however, you are Emperor and the Master.’ 
Although the whole apparatus for our merry-making was 
ready, yet, to please the Kazi, we gave up our intention of 
drinking wirie. a 

On Thursday the 21st, I directed that an enclosure or 
fence b should be made on the hill, on the brow of which 
I had planned out a garden. 

On Friday, I embarked above the bridge on a raft. On 
coming opposite to the Khaneh Sayadan (sportsmen’s 
house), a bird called ding 2 was caught and brought to me. 
I had never before seen a ding. It has a singular appearance, 
and will lie more particularly mentioned in the account of 
the animals of Hindustan. 

On Saturday the 23rd, I planted shoots of the plane, and 
of the sycamore, 0 within the enclosure.* 1 At noon-day 
prayers we had a drinking party. At daybreak next morn- 

a Add On Wednesday I repaired to IChwaja Sihyaran. 

b a large round platform c willow, 

d round the circular platform 


1 [Sih yaran, or 4 tho three friends ’, is thus referred to in Masson’s 
Beluchirian , Afghanistan, and the. Panjab (London, 1842), vol. iii, 
p. 137 : ‘ Visible from Oharikar is a white building called the Sanduq, 
or chest-, by the people. It is a quadrangular building with a pillar 
at each angle and was once covered with a cupola.’] 
s Tho adjutant bird [Leptoptilus argala ]. 
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luul an early drinking party within the new enclosed 
. After mid-day we mounted and returned towards 
Kabul. Reaching Khwajeli Hassan, completely drunk, we 
slept there. At midnight we mounted again, left Khwajeh 
Hassan, and arrived at the Char-bagli. At Khwajeh April 25 
Ilassan, Abdallah, being intoxicated, had leaped into the 
water, arrayed as lie was in his robe and dress of honour. 

As it was late, he was affected with I he cold, was unable to 
move,» and stayed all night at Kutluk Kliwajeh’s estate. 

Next morning he came to me ashamed and penitent for his 
excesses, having formed a resolution to abstain from wine. 1 ’ 

said to him, Now, speak out : c Is your repentance to be 
effectual and profitable for the future or not ? You are not 
to abstain from wine in my presence, and go on drinking 
everywhere else.’ 11 He adhered to his resolution for some 
months, 0 but could not observe it longer. 

On Monday the 25th, Hindu Beg, who had been left in 
enreh and the adjoining provinces without sufficient 
ntans ui hopes of their remaining peaceable, rejoined me. 
y back had no sooner been turned than the Afghans and 
no ustanis, without listening to any invitations to remain 
ymet, 01 paying the slightest attention to me or my orders, 
instantly assembled in great numbers, and marched against 
Hindu Beg in Behreh. The Zemindars ‘ also joined the 
party ol the Afghans ; so that Hindu Beg, being unable to 
defend himself in Behreh, retired by Khusliab, passed 
plough the country of Dlnlcot, and proceeding on by 
Ndab.arnvedin Kabul. Deo Hindu, with the son of Sektu, 
Bell™/ 110 n ' Cr ^''ldus, 1 lia( * keen brought as prisoners from 
emit t i - C n ° W sl ’Hb’d each of them for a certain 
ri u ion, on payment of which these Hindustanis were 


Hindu Bog 
obliged to 
abandon 
Behrcb. 
April 25. 


benumbed n, mounted 0U1 ' borses, and, as his body was 

^numbed with cold, ho was unable to move. 

Omit this clause. c ,, . , 

d p . r or the present! 

in „,t tJ y0Ur Slnccrifc y by promising not to drink anywhere but 
Ui y company. 

months^ agr< ‘ Pcl to this condition and adhered to it for some 
' 1)60 Hindu, the son of Sektu, and another Hindu, 


[i. e. people of the district*] 
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May 16. 
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) if 

ml presented with horses and dresses of honour, 

/missed, with liberty to return home. 

On Friday the 29tli, I felt some symptoms of an inter¬ 
mittent fever, and got myself let blood. At that time there 
>vas an interval sometimes of two days, sometimes of three 
days, between the return of its attacks. At each attack the 
fever continued till a perspiration arose, when I was relieved. 
After ten or twelve days, Mulla Kliwaja prescribed wine 
mixed with narcissus flowers. I took it once or twice, but 
it did me no good. 

On Sunday, the 15th of the first Jumada, Khwajeh Mu- 
hammed Ali came from Khost. * 1 He brought a saddled 
horse as tribute, and also some money as an offering. Mu- 
hammed Sherlf munajjim , 2 and some sons of the Mirzas of 
Khost, accompanied Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, and ten¬ 
dered their services. 

Next morning, being Monday, Mulla Kabir arrived from 
Kashghar. He had gone from Andejan to Kashghar, and 
had thence come on to Kabul. 

On Monday the 23rd, Malik Shah Mansur Yusefzai, with 
live or six chiefs of the Yusefzais, came from Sawad, and 
waited on me. 

On Monday, the first of the latter Jumada, I bestowed 
dresses of honour on the Afghan Yusefzai chiefs who had 
accompanied Shah Mansur ; I gave Shah Mansur a silken 
robe with rich buttons ; presented another \vith a robe of 
waved silk, a and gave other six persons robes of silk, after 
which I dismissed them. It was settled that they should 
never enter the country of Sawad higher up than Anuheh ; 
and should strike out the contributions of the inhabitants 
from the rolls of their usual collections t>; and further, that 
the Afghans who cultivate lands in Bajour and Sewad 
should pay six thousand kharwdr 3 or loads of rice to the 
government. 

a silk robe and sleeves, 

b and should turn out all such as were liable to contributions ; 

1 Khost lies on the Kurram river, north of Dour, in the Afghan 

2 The astrologer. 

. Ins would amount to nearly thirty-eight thousand hundred¬ 
weight. 
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/Wednesday the 3rd, I took a julep. 1 
— Monday, the 8th of the month, they brought the 
wedding present of Hamzah, the younger son of Kasim Beg, 
who was married to the eldest daughter of Khalifeli. It 
consisted of a thousand shahrokhis ,* with a saddled horse. 

On I uesday, Shah Hassan Beg sent to ask my permission 
to have a drinking party. He carried Muhammed Ali, and 
other Begs of my court, to his house. Yunis Ali and Gadai 
lagliai were with nrc. I still abstained from the use of 
wine. 3 I said, ‘ I never in my life sat sober while my friends 
were getting merry, nor remained cool and observant while 
t icy were quailing wine and getting jovial. Come, there- 
ore, and drink near me, that I may observe for a while the 
dferent progress and effects of society on the sober and the 

wasbuih •.! ti thC !° U l h ‘? aSt of the Picture-gallery,* which 
tents whi ‘ C T 8 C Chenar - ba gh> was a small set of 

Ghit 1 e hn.T SOmetlm , eS Sat - The was held there, 
times’; lllfoo, ‘> made his appearance ; they several 

after mucTw T" ° Ut of thc P«ty ; but at last, 
meeting. h * :f ° rcwl his wa >' int ° the 

Mulla Kiln I 1 . T f lardl Muhanlnled K'pchak and 
Hassan an u ^' 1 eon, P osed extempore, and sent to Shah 
Hassan and lus party, the following verses : 

( Turki) My fnenda enjoy the rose-garden of beauty in this banquet, 

Ye 1; Ti de f 1Ved ° f the deli g hts of their society. q 
V et since tho charms of social bliss are theirs, 

1 breathe a hundred prayers that no evil may betide them. 

andafternooir 8 ** lhr(lh ' lm Chihreh - Between noon-day 
be guiltv^of f *iiP ra ^' ers ’ tbe Party got drunk, and began to 
c£?i J: • . , W " ile **? Were »' this s tate of hitoxi- 
For several <]• ^ T * bc . carried out 111 m y takhl-rawdn .* 
but afterwo c , yS . beforc th,s 1 had dru nk the wine mixture, 

I had oivTn ’ m . c0nsequence of its doin g >»e no service, 
, ' g,Ven l, P usl "g >t- Towards the close of my illness, 

b o2 jf the . effccfc of tlle association of the drunk with tho sober ’ 
Omi t- this clause. 3 During the period of my indisposition, 

1 [Julab = purgative.] 2 1 p~a 

i Pmbably in consequence of his intermittent [feverf 
* &u rat-klmneh , or Picture-palace. . J 

A sort of litter, generally carried between two mules. 
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made a party to the south-west of Talar-chemiti, 1 
'au apple tree, when we drank the medicated wine. 

On Friday the 12th, Ahmed Beg and Sultan Mohammed 
Duldai, who had been left in Bajour to assist in the defence 
of the country, rejoined me. 

On Wednesday, the 17th of the month, Tengri Berdi, with 
some Begs and young ollicers, gave a party in Haider Taki’s 



garden. I too went to the party, and drank wine. After 
bed-time prayers, we rose, left the place, and sat down to 
drink together in the Grand Public Tents. 2 

June 23. On Thursday, the 25th of the month, Mulla Mahmud was 
appointed to read the fikh-e-scifi . 3 

June 28. On Tuesday, the last day of the month, Abu Muslim 
Gokultash arrived from Shah Shujaa Arghun, 4 as aniMs- 
sador. He brought a Tipchak horse as a peshkesh . This 
same day Yusef Ali Rikabdar having swum across the water- 
plot of the Bagh-c-chenar a hundred times, received a dress 
of honour and a saddled horse a as a present. 

July G. On Wednesday, the 8th of Rajeb, I went to Shah Hassan’s 
house, where we had a drinking party. Many of my nobles 
and courtiers were present. 


July 9. On Saturday the lltli, there was a party between after¬ 
noon and evening prayers. We went out to the terrace of 
the Pigeon-house, and sat down to our wine. Wien it was 
rather late, some horsemen were observed coming along the 
Deli-Afghanan road, proceeding to the city. I ascertained 
that they wereDerwisli Muhammed Sarban and his people, 
who were coming on an embassy from Mirza Khan ; we sent 
for him up to the terrace. 4 Put aside the form and state 
of an ambassador,’ said 1, 4 an down and join us without 
ceremony.’ Derwlsh Muhammed accordingly caui#, and, 
having placed before me a few articles of the presents which 
he had bjought, 1 ' sat down beside us. At that time he was 
strict in his deportment, and did not drink wine. We, 


a Add and a sum of money 


b Omit this clause . 


* [Talar garden.] 2 [Large audience-tents.] 

3 Sacred extracts from the Koran, which were to operate as 
charm for his recovery. 

4 Generally called Shall Beg. 
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r, got extremely drunk. Next morning, when I was 
> ,n ^ 1C hall of audience, he came with all due state and 
Tcniony, and having been introduced, presented the tribu¬ 
tary offerings which Mirza Khan had sent. 

Last year, with extreme difficulty, and by unceasing 
exeitions and management, 51 all the natives in the neighbour¬ 
ing tracts, along with the Aimaks, had been moved and 
brought down into Kabul. Kabul is but a small country. 
t,has not sufficient room lor the range of their flocks of 
sliccp and brood-mares, 1 * and the Aimaks and Turks have 
not there any proper situations for their summer and winter 
residences. The tribes who inhabit the desert and wilds, if 
they have their own will, neverwill settle in Kabul. Through 
vasnn Beg, they begged leave to pass into another country. 
- nsnn Beg pleaded hard for them, and at last procured 
C Hr, f01 !!-° Ai !" r,ks t0 So over to Ktmduz and Baglilan.r 
1- j 1 VZ \ ** s cider brother, had come from Samar- 

/• Vi* n °- V ^ ave leave to return. I sent by him my 
tfradn tor Pul ad Sultan, and on the back of it I wrote the 
following verses : 

^ ^ thou enter tlie sanctuary of that cypress, 

\emiud lum of this heart-broken victim of separation— 
10 object of my love thinks not of Babur ; yet I cherish 
a hope 

That God will pour pity into his iron heart—(or Pulad’s 2 
heart). 

| tiday, the 17th of the month, Mnhainmed Zeman 
"ought an offering, and a horse, as tribute from Shah 
azu okultash, c and was introduced to me. 

... , same da y> ha ving arrayed Abu Muslim Gokultash, 
ie ambassador of Shah Beg, in a dress of honour, and given 
somc Presents,a I gave him his audience of leave. 

c ai ,^hreats, b herds of cattle> 

Mim wilt Kokultash arrived on behalf of Muhamnicd Zeraau 
.I U'. 1 an d a horse as a present, 

Omit this clause . 


<SL 


A. D. 1519. 


July 15. 


river^ ;l8 ' llan ! ’ eS ° aSfc ° f Nariu 011 tho same affluent of the Surkhab 

<~S md ‘ 110anS steel; "'hence the play on the words, and the 
li g rammatic turn of these lines. [Pulad Sultan was a son of 
rvuchum, Khan of the Uzbegs.] 
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The same day, I also gave an audience of leave to Kliwaj 
Muliammed AH and Tengri Berdi, who held the countries of 
Khost and Anderab. 1 

On Thursday the 23rd, Muliammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, whom 
I had left in the neighbourhood of Kacheh-kot and Karluk, 2 
districts which I had placed under his control, came to me 
accompanied by Mirza Malvi Karluk’s son, Shah Hussein 
and by some of Hati’s people. 

This same day, Mulla Ali Jan, who had gone to Samar¬ 
kand to bring his family, having returned, waited on me. 

The Abdal-Rahman Afghans 3 had settled themselves 
within the limits of Gerdez; and did not pay their taxes nor 
demean themselves peaceably. They molested the cara¬ 
vans both in coming and going.. In order to chastise these 
Afghans, and beat up their quarters, on Wednesday, the 
29th of Rajeb, I set out on an expedition against them. 
We halted and took some food in the neighbourhood of 
Tang i Waghchan ; 4 and again set out after noon-day 
prayers. That night we lost our road, and wandered 
a great deal to the south-east of Panjab shaklineh, 5 among 
hillocks and waste a .grounds. After a time we again found 
the road, passed the kotal (hill-defile) of Chaslimeh-e-tlreh, 6 
and about the time of morning prayers, reached the plain 
(descending to it by the valley of Yakishllk, on the side of 
Gerdez), and sent out our plundering parties to scour the 
country. One detachment went out to plunder the country, 


a broken 


1 Khost lies north-west of Dour on the Kurram, and Anderab 
south-west of Badaklishan. 

2 Beyond the Sind. Kacheh-kot seems to be Chach. [Karluk 
appears to be the present Hazara district.] 

3 [liaverty says these were a clan of the Khugiani tribe of 
Afghans. — Notes, p. 91.] 

4 [According to Raverty (Notes, p. 70) the Uchagan Pass lies in 
the Lohgar Tuman between the Khushi valley and the village of 
Taghrau.] 

6 The Persian has Patakhab i shaklineh. [According to Raverty, 
the proper name was Patakhab i shahnah (the morass of overseers), 
a place in the Lohgar Valloy on the way to Hissarak.] 

8 [Raverty calls this the Chashmah e tureh, and says it lies under 
^ ' the Gardez pass on the north side.— Notes, p. 91.] 
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treat up the enemy’s quarters on the side of the hill 
Kjfmas, 1 which lies south-east of Gerdez. I sent Ivhosrou 
Mirza Kuli and Syed Ali, with a division under their com¬ 
mand, from the right of the centre, to follow and support 
this body. A considerable party of troops a proceeded on 
a plundering excursion up the julga (or dale), to the east of 
Gerdez, Syed Kasim Ishek-agha, 2 Mir Shah Kuclun, Kiyam 
and Hindu Beg, Kutlfik Kadcm, Hussain, and their followers, 
were sent to support this second detachment. 

As the party that went up the dale was the most con¬ 
siderable, after seeing them pass, I followed them. The 
inhabitants were a great way up, so that the troops which 
went to find them out tired their horses, and did not get 
the slightest thing worth mentioning. Forty or fifty 
Afghans came in sight on the plain. The party that had 
been sent to lollow and support the troops rode up towards 
them, and sent a horseman to hasten my advance. I im¬ 
mediately rode briskly forward, but before I could come 
up, Hussain Hassan, without motive or reason, had spurred 
on his horse into the midst of the Afghans, and while he 
was laying gbout him with his sword, his horse, being 
wounded with an arrow, threw him. He had no sooner risen 
than they wounded him in the leg with a sword, threw him 
down again, dispatched him with their hangers and swords, 
and cut him in pieces. The Amirs stopped short, and 
stood looking on, but gave him no assistance. On getting 
information of this, I ordered Gadai Tagliai, Payandeh 
Muhammed Kiplan, Abul Hassan Korehi, Mumin Atkeh, 
'vith my immediate followers, and some chosen troops, to 
gallop on at full speed. I myself followed them at a quick 
pace. First of all, Mumin Atkeh, on getting into action, 
struck down an Afghan with a spear, and cut off his head, 
which lie brought away. Abdal Hassan Korclii had not 


:§l 


a Tlie bulk of my army 

[P. de C. reads ‘ Girinas \ which he says means 4 impenetrable 
imountain \] On the Kurram there is a village called Karman. 

erhaps the hill-country at the sources of the Kurram may be 
meant, the whole country watered by that river being sometimes 
called Karman. 

3 The Chamberlain. 
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'arrayed himself in his mail, but he advanced bravely, posl 


himself in the road by which the Afghans were marching, 
charged among them full speed on horseback, brought down 
an Afghan with his sabre, and cut oil' his head, which he 
brought in as a trophy. He himself received three wounds, 
and his horse was also wounded in one place. Payandeh 
Muhannned Kiplan also advanced very gallantly, attacked 
and wounded an Afghan, sword in hand, made him prisoner, 11 
and brought in his head. Though the courage of Abul 
Hassan and Payandeh Muhammed Kiplan had been 
distinguished on former occasions, yet in this affair they 
gave still more conspicuous proofs of their gallantry. These 
forty or fifty Afghans were all shot or cut down to a man. 
After slaying the Afghans, we halted in a cultivated field, 
and I directed a tower of skulls to be made of their heads. 
By the time I reached the road, the Begs who had been 
with Hussain came up. Being very angry, and resolved to 
make an example of them, 1 said,—‘ As you, though so 
many in number, have stood by and seen a young man 
of such distinction and merit killed by a few Afghans on 
foot, and on plain ground, I deprive you of your rank and 
station, take from you your commands and governments, 
direct your beards to be shaven, and that you be led igno- 
miniously round the streets of the town, that no man may 
henceforward give up a youth of such worth to so con¬ 
temptible an enemy. On level ground you stood looking on, 
and never lifted an arm. Be this your punishment.’ »> That 
detachment of the army which had gone towards Kirmas 
brought in some sheep and plunder. Baba Kashkeh, who 
was a very resolute man,' while an Afghan was in the act of 
lifting iiis sword, and rushing on to come to close quarters 
with him, stood his ground without flinching, applied his 
arrow to the string with the greatest coolness, hit the 
Afghan, and brought him down. 

a Omit made him prisoner, 

b that all may know that such will be the punishment of every 
one who gives up to such a contemptible enemy, a soldier of so much 
worth on level ground without raising a hand to help him and 
looking on as an impassive spectator. 

c and had taken part in this expedition, 
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/morning we sel; out on our return towards Kabul. 

—_ _ cd Muhammed Bakhshi, Abdal-azlz Mir Akliur, 1 a. i>. 1519 

and Mir Ivhurd Bekawel, 8 to remain at Chashmeh-tlreli, and 
take some karkdwels . 8 I myself, with a small body, 
went by the way of Meidan-e-Rustam,* as I had never seen 
»at road. The Meidfin-e-Rustam lies in the heart of a hill 
country, towards the top of the hills. The place is not 
remarkable for beauty. In the middle of a hill is an open 
3>i gn, or dale. 1 To the south, on the skirts of an eminence, 
is a small fountain of water. It is surrounded with extremely 
urge trees. Along the road leading from Gcrdez to this 
* eic an-e-Rustam there are springs. They also have many 
ees a lout them, but these trees are not so lofty as the 

tw'°i' . Althoi .'ff h the Pilga is rather narrow, yet below 
these last-mentmncd trees the valley is extremely verdant, 

' ! ’. H ' niost ■'•'aatiful little dale. On reaching the top 

lull-count pV? 0 * 1° thc south of Meidan-e-Rustam, the 
, r > 0 Kir mas and the hill-country of Bangash 

of nrrounT'ul 0,11 fC<?t AS thC m ' nS do not rcach that tract 
dav m vo T rC never a cloud seen ™ it- About noon¬ 
day prayers I reached Hflli, and halted. 

and nin S> I halted at the village of Muhammed Aka, j„] v 30 . 

, , ’ f u K ln S myself with a manjun, made them throw into 

a few ft!h 10 ' qUOr USCd f ° r * ntoxicat,n S Ashes, and caught 

On Sunday, the third of Shaban, I arrived in Kabul. 

»mh,«"„Tn y ’ "'1 S h .“ r ,he “»”«’• 1 taqtaml tat. the 

“ of Da ™ sl1 Muhammed Faali, and thc servants of 
Khosrou, regarding the surrender of Nilab.o and it appearing 

br “ d »!»"■ * between 

tains) 8 ^ rainy SeaS ° n d ° es nofc P rcvail bc y°ad the Karwar moun- 
^jregarding the eapturo of Hosain. 

‘ Master of Horse. 8 Taster. Pheasants 

Place and^avs 45 °7’ giveS a long account of this 

Mi'htar^ 1 * ^ 1 Kltl .' ated oh t!lc m;lin western range of the 

r* h,,re •“ ~ *»'»'»»> >*« 


July 81. 
Augu 1 1 2. 
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August 5. 


August 11. 


August 12. 

August 13. 
August 14. 


August 15. 


clearly in the course of the examinations that they 
behaved ill, I degraded them from their rank and employ¬ 
ments. About noon-day prayers, there was a drinking- 
party under a plane tree. I bestowed a dress of honour on 
Baba Kashkeh Moghul. 

On Friday the 8th, Klpek, who had been sent to Mirza 
Khan, returned back. 

On Thursday, we mounted, a in order to ride round and 
visit the ddmenkoh (or skirts of the hill-country) of Khwajeh 
Sehyaran and Bfiran. About bed-time prayers, we alighted 
at Mama Khatun. 1 Next morning, we went as far as Istallf, 
where we halted. That day I took a maajun. 

On Saturday, we had a drinking party at Istallf. 

Next morning we left Istallf, and passed through the 
Sinjid dareh. When we had nearly reached Khwajeh 
Sehyaran, they killed a large serpent, which was as thick as 
the arm, and as long as a man. b Out of this large serpent 
crept a thinner one, which had apparently been caught and 
swallowed immediately before. All its parts were quite 
uninjured and sound. The thin serpent might be somewhat 
shorter than the thick one. Out of the thin serpent came 
a large rat, c which likewise was perfectly sound ; no limb 
of it was injured. On reaching Khwajeh Sehyaran, we had 
a drinking party. 

I wrote letters which I sent by the hand of IvichkTneh 
tunkeldr 2 to the Amirs beyond the hills, desiring them 
to assemble the force 3 of the country, mentioning that 
the army was in the field, and about to make an inroad; that 
they must therefore array themselves and join the camp.® 

Next morning I mounted, and took a maajun. Wc threw 
into the river Parwan, where it meets the road/ some 


a Add in the afternoon, b the two arms outstretched. 

c a small mouse, d Add the same day; 

0 Add at the fixed rendezvous. 
f at its confluence with the Kabul rive 


1 [Masson mentions Mama Khatun as a pass that opens on to 
the Kara-dushman plain north of Kabul.] 

2 [Night watch, according to P. (le C. 

3 11 jar, the military force of the country of Kabul being still 
called iljdri. 
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/drug which is used by the inhabitants of the country 
ntoxicate the fishes, and took a very great quantity of 
fish. Mir Shah Beg presented me with a horse, and gave us 
a dinner. From thence we went on to Gulbehar. After bed¬ 
time prayers we had a drinking party. Derwish Muham- 
mcd Sarbiin was present at these parties. Though young, 
and a soldier, yet he never indulged in wine. lie always 
rigidly abstained from it. Kutluk Khwajeh Gokultash 
had for a long time renounced the profession of arms, and 
become a Derwish. He was very aged, and his beard had 
iccome white, but he always joined us at our wine in these 
jovial drinking parties. ‘ Does not the hoary beard of 
Kutluk Khwajeh make you ashamed ? ’ said I to Muhammed 
erwish ; ‘ Old as he is, and white as is his beard, he always 

arnnf Wm j* • , Y ? U ’ a soldier > young, With a black beard, 
and never dr.nk ! What sense is there in this ? ’ It never 

tcTdHiiV7° 11 r ? S 1 <,Ul n0t tbirdc 't polite, to press anybody 

dea mrv n0t WMh ; 80 that this P^sed as a mere 

pleasantry, and he was not induced to take wine. 

Next; morning we had a morning cup. 

On Wednesday,we left Gulbehar, and came to the village 

of Al„n, where we dined, and then went on to Baghlt 

*i fir ini leiC W ° llalted ‘ After noon-day prayers we had 
a armking party. 

Next morning, we set out again on our progress, and after 
i-i lng vlslted and circumambulated the tomb of Khwajeh 
v ian-Sa.d embarked in a raft at Chinch Kurghaneh. 
At the con nux of the river Penjhir, where the hill juts out, 

stnicV ft « trU i Ck T a r ° Ck ’ nnd began t0 sink - When the raft. 
_ n , k l tbe shock was s<> violent, that Riihdcm, Tengri Kuli. 

Rn 11 Muhamme ^ JSIehban, were tossed into the river. 

With m" 1 an , d J°T ri K,,li Werc dragged again oito the raft 
fe]i. U , C I ddfi ealty. A china cup with a spoon and cymbal 

onn f. rboard - Puttin g off thence, as we reached a place 

1 pos.te to Sang-e-burldeh (the Cut-rock), the raft again 
ick on something in the midst of the stream, I know 

driv - th * r th ® branch of a tree ’ or a stake, which had been 
wem™ m f ° r m . aking a stop-water. Shah Hassan Shah*Beg 
over on Ins back. While falling, he laid hold of Mirza 
1 [Or Atfin, according to the Persian version.] 
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August. 10. 
August. 17. 


August 18. 
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August ID. 

A. D. 1510. 
August 22. 

August 24. 
August 2G. 
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/Kuli Gokultash, and drew him in along with him. 
Muhammed Sarban likewise tumbled into the water. 
Mirza Kuli Gokultash fell in an odd way. He had in his 
hand a knife for cutting melons, which, while in the act of 
falling, he struck into the mat that was spread over the raft, 
and fell overboard. Not being able to regain the raft, he 
kept swimming in his gown and dress of honour, till he 
reached the shore. On disembarking from the raft, we passed 
that night in the raftsmen’s houses. Derwlsh Muhammed 
made me a present' of a cup of seven colours, like that 
which had fallen overboard. 

On Friday, we left the banks of the river. We halted on 
the skirt of a small hill situated lower down than Koh- 
Biirik, a where I plucked a number of toothpicks 1 with my 
own hand. b About noon-day prayers, we halted in Kutluk 
Khwajeh’s village, 2 3 4 in a district of Lamghan. Kutluk 
Khwajeh got ready a hasty dinner, of which I partook ; 
after which I rode back to Kabul. 

On Monday the 25th, I bestowed a khilaat i kluisch 3 
(or dress of honour of the highest degree), and a saddled 
horse, on Derwlsh Muhammed Sarban, and he was presented 
on being raised to the rank of Beg. c For four or five months 
I had never cut the hair of my head. On Wednesday the 
27th I had it cut. This day we had a drinking party. 

On Friday the 29th, I invested Mir Khurd with the office 
of governor to Hindal, on which occasion he brought me 
a present of a thousand shahrokhis . 4 

a Koh Injikah. 

b Add Thence we went to the house of Khwaja Khizr Khaili 
where we partook of food, after which we rode on. 

c he was made to do me homage as a vassal. 

1 [Mmvaks, which are generally made from the thorny shrub 
called Capparis aphytta.] 

2 Tivl is a jaghir or estate. 

3 The khilaat i Jchdseh, or dress of honour of the highest degree, 
in the time of Babur, probably consisted of a robo or vest of^rich 
cloth, a cap, sabre and dagger with enamelled handles, a military 
standard, and a horse with trappings enriched with gold, and perhaps 
the no karri-kkdvch, or band of music. 

4 About £50. The mention of such sums shows the poverty of 
the country. 
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/Wednesday, the 5th of Ramzan, one Jekni, a servant 

r „ c Goku *tash Birlas.a came from his master with a letter 

hAk '° S , t !' at an Uzbek Pandering party had appeared 

and lb 1 ° Urhood ’ and that hc had overtaken, attacked, 

and H fe , ateC l rt * Thc messe nger brought one Uzbek alive, 
ana the head of another. 

°: thC ? ght of Saturday the 8th, we went to Kasim Beg's 

horn a v ' C ° Ur fasU He Presented me with a saddled 

Khalifeh wf m ° mmg ’ wc broke our fast at the house of 
a f h ’ who presented me with a saddled horse. 

Nasi! 0 TT* l fter ’ Khwa i eh Muhammed Ali and Jan 

military matt Sent f ° r in orc,er to consult about 

OnT T S ’ amved from their governments. 

uncle of ICSmr^ y 12th ’ Sllltan Ali Mirza, thc maternal 
Sm Kho^To TC-r h , 0 ’, in thC yCar in which I passed over 

been mentioned^?! *° as baS 

expediulTfor l; lho thC 18th ° f Ramzan > 1 set out on an 
Yusefzais, and halted^*, ° f ^ pelbng and ehastising the 
Yakub on the Ten , .® 4 va,le y b w,n eh lies near Deli- 

ing my'horse Baba'1-^° ° f *?*. vil,agc ' As 1 was mount - 
it in an awk'war j * ’ my waitm g-man. having presented 
a blow onTheT T er ’° 1 WaS angVy ' and strlK ' k him 
thumb I did nm'r"! 1 ' my ® St ’ by wb ’ cb 1 dislocated my 
dismounted at the ' “ Ufih at the ! but when I had 
painful Fo r h ? Cn ° °" r march ’ U had become extremely 
and I was unable? 8 ^ 1 SUffered excessi - 1 >’ *»» it, 

, -ever, at last W t0 ® B Single ,ctter ' Tt got woll > how- 

my atmt^Douh't?. ? e ^ l utlf,kda,T V 1 a foster-brother of 
brinmmr i tt * S . tan lvilanum . arrived from Kashghar 
S ng ,ettcrs and news of the Khanum. ’ 

Dilazak?? 6 day - , Rrikhrin and MQ sa, the chiefs of the 
' ’ ame w, th their tribute, and were introduced.® 


<SL 


August 31. 


Sept. 3. 


Sept. 4. 


Sept. 7. 


Sept. 8. 


meadow ° ki ’ & 8ervant ° f , Tal . uk Kukultash, 


11 ^hihammed Kutluk, 


having brought forward a sorry nag, 

° did me homage. 

hkenianneTdiirinffR? <Ud ' i0t break his fast tU1 sunset. In 

B.BTO n 8 " Zan ’ th6y eat in the morn ing, before sunrise. 


K 
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Sept. 21, 
22, and 2.3 
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On Sunday the 16th, Kuch Beg arrived. 

On Wednesday the 19th, we marched, and, passi 
But-khfik, 1 halted in the place where we had been accustomed 
to encamp on the banks of the But-khfik river. As Bamian, 
Ivahmard, Ghuri, and the districts held by Kuch Beg, were 
much exposed, in consequence of the vicinity of the Uzbeks, 
I excused him from accompanying the army; and at this 
station, presenting him with a turban which I myself had 
worn, together wi th a complete dress of honour, dismissed him 
to his government. 

On Friday the 21st, we lialted at Badam-chashmeh. 

Next morning, we halted at Bank-fib. 2 I went and rode 
all round Karayfil. a In the course of this day’s march, we 
found honey in a tree. Advancing, march after march, on 
Wednesday the 26th we halted at Bagh. 3 All Thursday we 
stayed at Bagli. On Friday, we marched, and halted after 
passing Sultanpur. The same day, Mir Shah Hussain 
arrived from his government. Bukhan and Musa, the chiefs 
of the Dilazaks, and the Dilazaks themselves, also arrived 
this day. I had intended to make an expedition against 
Sawad, in order to check the Yusefzais. The Dilazak chiefs 
represented to me, that, in Hashnaghar, there were a great 
number of Ulus (or wandering tribes), who had large 
quantities of corn, and urged me to attack them. After 
consulting, I finally arranged that, as there seemed to be 
large quantities of grain in Hashnaghar, we should plunder 
the Afghans of that neighbourhood ; that we should fit 
up the fort of Hashnaghar, or that of Pershawer, and lay 
up magazines of grain in them ; and that Mir Shah Hussain 
should be left there with a body of troops for their defence. 

a Karatu. 

1 [But-khak (idol dust) lies about ten miles due east of Kabul 
on the Jelalabad road, according to Raverty. It owes its name to 
the legend that Mahmud of Ghazni here broke up and pounded to 
dust the idols he had brought from Hindustan.] 

8 [Barik-ab, according to Elphinstone’s map, is situated on the 
right bank of the Kabul river some five miles west of its junction 
with the Panjslur. It is the intermediate stage on the Kabul- 
Jelalabad road between But-khak and Gandemak (Vigne’s Personal 
Narrative , London, 1840). 1 

3 [i. e, the Bagli i wafa.] 
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►nsequcnce of this resolution, MJr Shah Hussain got 
lvc of absence for a fortnight, that lie might go back to his 
government, and return with such warlike stores as were 
requisite. 

Next morning, we resumed our march, and came to Jul Sept. 24. 
Shahi, 1 where we halted. Tengri Berdi and Sultan Muham- 
nied Duldai overtook and joined us at this station. Ham- 
zah likewise arrived this day from Kunduz. 

On Sunday, the 30th of Ramzan, we marched from Jul Sept. 25. 
^hidii, and halted at Kirik arik. 2 I went on board of a raft 
Wlt h a few of my intimate friends. We passed the feast 
of thc new moon 3 in this station. Some people had brought 
several animals loaded with wine from the valley of Nur. 

After evening prayers, there was a drinking party, con¬ 
sisting of Muhibb Ali Korclii, Khwajeli Muhammed Ali 
tdabdar, Shah Hajgan Shah Beg, Sultan Muhammed 
l| ld,ai, and Derwisli Muhammed Sarban. Derwish Muham- 
|^ed always abstained from wine. From my childhood 
(own, it has been my rule that no one should be pressed to 
!, nk against his will. Derwish Muhammed was always 
?r °' lT P artles » and never was urged to drink at all. Khwajeh 
11 lammed Ali would not suffer him to take his own way. 

} ut, by pressing ajid urging, made him drink some wine. 

^ J dih 011 Monday, being the day of the Id, 4 we renewed Sept. 20. 
°. u !* mar °h ; on the way I took a maajun to remove the crop 
sickness. At the time of my taking the maajun a they 
nought a coloquint apple. 6 Derwish Muhammed had 
Cv< ; 1 seen onc * * him it was a Hindustani melon, and 
cutting it up, gave him a sliee, which he put hastily into his 
TTlouth > and chewed eagerly. The bitter taste did not leave 
When under the influence of a raa’jun 

mav ^ av f rty sfcates that is the old name of Ningrahar. It 
Kabul ] ° Cated at die l )oint where the Lamghan river joins the 


of 


3 ar ik = the forty channels (P. de C.).] 
then 16 . e ‘^tr 48 the festival on the conclusion of the feast 

4 7p?‘ mzai b celebrated on seeing the new moon of Sliawal. 
been ^ 18 ’ of new moon of Shawal - The now moon having 
evening eyenin " before, which to the Musulmans was Monday 

5 r they had celebrated the Id-e-fitr on Monday eve. 
t ’tntflus colocynthns , or wild gourd.] 
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is mouth that whole day. We halted on the rising gro^f 
of Garm-chashmeh. 1 Some meat had been already dressed 
and presented, when Langer Klian, who had been for some 
time at his place, arrived with an offering of some maajun 
as tribute, and made a tender of his services. We went and 
halted at Badeh-sir. At afternoon prayers, I went aboard 
of a raft with several of my intimates, sailed down the 
stream about a kos, and then returned back. 

Sept. 27. Next morning we marched thence and halted at the 
bottom of the Kheiber Pass. The same day Sultan Bayazld, 
who had passed over from Nilab by way of Bareli (whence, 
having got notice of my motions, he had traced me out), 
arrived and gave me information, that the AfrldT 2 
Afghans, with their families and property, were settled in 
Bareli, where they had sown a great quantity of rice, 3 
which had not yet been carried off the ground. As I had 
fixed on plundering the country of the Yusefzai Afghans 
and Hashnaghar, I did not care to meddle with these others. 
At noonday prayers, we had a drinking party at the quarters 
of Khwajeh Muhammed Ali. During this party I sent to 
Khwajeh Kalan at Bajour, by the hands of Sultan Tirahi, 
a detailed account of our march into these countries. On 
the margin of the letter I wrote the following couplet : 

0, Zephyr ! kindly say to that beautiful fawn— 

Thou hast condemned me to wander in the hills and deserts. 1 


Marching thence at dawn, we passed the defiles of Kheiber, 
and halted at Ali Masjid. Marching again about noon-day 
prayers, and leaving the baggage to follow, we reached the 
banks of the river of Kabul when the second watch was over, 5 
and had a short sleep. At break of day we discovered a ford, 

a Add and a ktirse 


1 Hot-spring. 

2 [The Afridls are a powerful tribe inhabiting the Khaiber Pass, 
Koliat Pass, and part of Tirah. For guarding the two former they 
receive subsidies from the British Government.] 

3 [The Bara river flows past Peshawar and its canals irrigate the 
gardens and fields near the city. Bara rice is still considered the 
finest in India.] 

* Two Persian verses from an ode of Hafiz, 

6 [i. e. midnight,] 
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pssed the river. We got notice from our advanced 

_... that the Afghans had received information of our 

approach, and lied. Proceeding in our course we crossed 
the river of Sawad, and halted amidst the cornfields of tile 
Afghans. We did not find one half of the grain that we 
had been led to expect; indeed, not one-fourth. I con¬ 
sequently gave up my intention of fortifying Hashnaghar 
as a depot. The Dilaxak chiefs who had urged us to make 
this inroad were rather mortified. About afternoon prayers 

ciossed to the Kabul side of the Sawad river, and 
halted. 

Next morning, having marched from the Sawad river, 1 
''e ciossed the Kabul river and halted. Having summoned 
he Begs who were admitted to council, we held a consulta¬ 
nt, in which it was resolved to plunder the country of the 
Atndl Afghans, as had been proposed by Sultan Bayazid, 
° lt U P thc fort of Peshawcr for the reception of their 
‘ eets and corn, and to leave a garrison in it. Hindu Beg, 
;»ul the Mirzadehs 8 of Khost, joined us at this station. 

hs day I took a maajun. Derwlsh Muhammcd Sarban. 
‘ luhammed Gokultash, and Gadai Tagluii, the captain of 
... ni Sld-guard, were of the party. We afterwards sent 
‘ 0r Simh Hassa »- After dinner, about afternoon 
L ??“' we embarked on a raft. We sent for Langer Khan 
mi likewise to join us on the raft. About evening prayers 
anclecl and returned to the camp. 

_ Marching early in the morning from the banks of the 
u, m execution of the plan which had been formed, and 

of \Ti am ’ 3 WC halted 011 resu ‘hing the mouth of the river 
-vn Masjid. Abul Hashem Sultan Ali, who had followed 
reported, that on the eve of Arif eh* lie had, at Jui Shaiii, 
whri . a P erson who ^ come from Badakhshan, and 

again, a r n’ r, n .‘ e ^ him ’ that Sultan SaId Khan was marching 
* ri 1 Badakhsh5n ’ whieh had induced him \ hasten to 

2 Son! of'tho'll&s ^° inS the K5bul on tho left b «nk at Nisatta.] 

" X°} v Jamrud. 

° r ove’of a ?i >C r a r t0 be ® or oversight of Babur. The rimb 

Probablv . l ' vas ,10t 11 - Iic even ing of December 2, 1510. He 

days beL, l . ICan VV a3 I’ th ? Id ' e ‘ fitr » whiuh had occurred only live 
Ul0ru > on September 20. 



Sept. 30. 


October 1. 



October 2 


October 3. 


October 4. 
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me with the intelligence. I immediately sent for the lfc 0 
and consulted them, when it was resolved to renounce our 
plan of garrisoning the fort, and to set out on an expedition 
into Badakhshan. I bestowed a dress of honour on Langer 
Khan, and appointing- him to reinforce Muhamined Ali 


Jeng-Jeng, gave him his leave. That night we had a drink- 


$ party in Khwajeh Muhamined Ali’s tent. 


Early next morning we set out on our march, and crossing 
the Ivlieiber Pass, halted at the foot of it. The Khizer- 
Khail had been extremely licentious in their conduct. 
Both on the coming and going of our army they had shot 
upon the stragglers, and such of our people as lagged behind 
or separated from the rest, and carried off their horses. It 
was clearly expedient that they should meet with a suitable 
chastisement. With this view, early in the morning, wc 
marched from the foot of the Pass, and spent the noon in 
Deh-ghulaman. 1 About noon-day prayers we fed our 
horses, and dispatched Muhamined Hussain Korchi to 
Kabul, with orders to seize all the Kliizer-Khail in the place ; 
to put their property under sequestration, and to send me 
an account of what was done. I also desired them to write 
minutely, and send by some swift person whatever infor¬ 
mation had been received from Badakhshan. That night 
we continued marching till midnight, and halted a little 
beyond Sultanpur ; from which place, after having taken 
a short sleep, we mounted again. The quarters of the 
Khizer-Khail extended from Bahar and Maslkh-kiram - as 
tar as Kara-su. 8 The morning had dawned when we came 
up with and charged them. Much property, and many of 
their children, fell into the hands of our troops. A few of 
them gained a hill which was a near at hand, and escaped. 

Next morning we encamped at Kila-ghu, where we took 


a the hills which were 


1 [Also called Basaul (Ravcrty's Notes, p. 54). It lies cm the right 
hank of the Kabul rivor about ten miles east of Kameh, where ilio 
Chitral river joins the Kabul.] 

[Hlchgram, according to Raverty.'J 
3 [The Kara-su, or dark 'water , is crossed on the route between 
, gh 1 and Bala bagh, and joins the Surkh-rud east of the latter 
place (liaverty’s Notes , p. 53).] 
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low mjzarkdzvels . The baggage which had been left behind a. . 
ioirTed us to-day at this station. 

The Wazlri 1 Afghans had been very irregular in paying 
their taxes. Alarmed at this example of punishment, they 
now brought three hundred sheep as tribute. 

Till my hand had got better I could not write at all. At 
this station, on Sunday the 14th, I was able to write a little. October 9. 

Next morning the chiefs of the Khirilchi and Shamil- October 10. 
Khail arrived, accompanied by a body of Afghans. The 
Dilazak chiefs earnestly besought me to overlook and for¬ 
give the offences of these people ; I accordingly pardoned 
them, and set the prisoners at liberty. I fixed their tribute 
at four thousand sheep ; and, having given their chiefs 
vests of honour, sent them back into their country, accom¬ 
panied by collectors, whom I appointed. 

Having settled these affairs, on Thursday the ISth we October 13. 
marched, and halted at Baliar and Maslkh-kiram. Next October 14. 
morning I readied the Bagh-e-wafa ; it was the season 
when the garden was in all its glory. Its grass-plots were 
all covered with clover ; its pomegranate trees were entirely 
of a beautiful yellow colour. It was then the pomegranate 
season, and the pomegranates were hanging red on the 
trees. The orange trees were green and cheerful, loaded 
with innumerable oranges ; but the best oranges were not 
>et ripe. Its pomegranates are excellent, though not equal 
fo the fine ones of our country. I never was so much 
pleased with the Bagh-e-wafa (the Garden of Fidelity), as 
on this occasion. During the three or four days that we 
stayed at the Garden, all the people in the camp had pome¬ 
granates in abundance. 

On Monday we marched from the Garden ; I stayed till the Oetob?r 17. 
lirst watch, and bestowed the oranges on different persons. 

1 gave Shah Ilassan the oranges of two trees ; to several 
e S s I gave one tree, and to several two orange trees. a As 
Imd an intention of travelling through the Lamghan in 
in other cases the fruit of one tree was divided between two 


persons. 


.. tlhe territory of this troublesome tribe lies roughly between 
0 ^°hi and Gumal rivers, and so they had a long distance to 
VCr * u order to reach Babur’s camp.] 



misty 
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Vthe winter, I desired them to save about twenty tr 
around the piece of water, for my use. This day we reached 
Gandamak. 

October 18 . Next morning we halted at Jagdalik. Towards evening 
prayers we had a drinking party ; many of my courtiers 
were present. About the end of the party, Gadai Mu- 
hammed, sister’s son of Kasim Beg, became very noisy and 
troublesome ; and, when he got drunk, placed himself on 
the pillow on which I reclined, whereupon Gadai Taghai 
turned him out of the party. 

October 19. Marching thence, before break of day, I went to visit the 
country up the Barlk-ab of a Kuruk-sai. Many turak 1 
trees were in excellent bearing. We halted at that place ; 
and, having dined on a dish called yulkcrdn , we drank wine 
in honour of the rich crop. We made them kill a sheep 
which was picked up on the road, caused some meat to be 
dressed, kindled a fire of oak branches, and entertained 
ourselves. Mulla Abdal Maluk Diwaneh having petitioned 
to be allowed to carry to Kabul the news of my approach, 
I accordingly dispatched him for that city. 

llassan Nablreh, who had come on the part of Mirza Khan, 
after giving me due notice of his intentions, here met and 
waited on me. We continued at this place drinking till 
the sun was on the decline, when we set out. Those who 
had been of the party were completely drunk. Syed Kasim 
was so drunk, that two of his servants were obliged to put 
him on horseback, and brought him to the camp with great 
difficulty. Dost Muhamined Bakir was so for gone, that 
Amin Muliammed Terkhan, Masti Cliilireh, and those who 
were along with him, were unable, with all their exertions, 
to get him on horseback. They poured a great quantity of 
water over him, but all to no purpose. At this moment 
a body of Afghans appeared in sight. Amin Muhamined 
Terkhan, being very drunk, gravely gave it as his opinion, 
that rather than leave him, in the condition in which he was, 
to fall into the hands of the enemy, it was better at once to 

a which borders 

1 [Turak is the Arabic name for the common Purs lain (Portulaca 
oleracea ), but it is a prostrate herb and not a tree.] 
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October 20. 


October 20. 


Iiis Bead and carry it away. Making another 
on, however, with much difficulty* they 'contrived to 
hrow him upon a horse, which they led along, and so 
brought him off. 

YVe reached Kabul at midnight. Next morning Kuli Beg, 

^ho had been sent to Kashghar on an embassy to Sultan 
^ald Khan, returned and waited on me in the hall of audi¬ 
ence. Bishgeh Mirza ambdrchi, 1 who had been sent along 
^ ith Kuli Beg on an embassy to me, brought with him a few 
of the rarities of that country as presents. 

On Wednesday, the first of Zilkaadeh, I went alone and 
i‘id an early cup close by Kabil Beg’s a tomb ; the party 
afterwards dropped in, by one or two at a time. When the 
sun waxed hot, we retired to the Bagh-e-banafsheh, 2 and sat 
7 m 11 to 0111 w * ne by the side of the piece of water. At mid- 
7? we took a na P 5 and, about noon-day prayers, again 
ie umec to our wine. At this afternoon party, I gave wine 
o engn Kuli Beg and Melindi, which I had never before 
^ one. At bed-time prayers I reached Hamam 3 and stayed 
there that night. 

,° l \ I bestowed dresses of honour on the mer- 

t 7 n s .° Hindustan, who were under the guidance of Yahld 
111,ln b and § ave them leave to depart. 

1 n Saturda y> tkc 4 th of the month, I granted audience of 
wl % ‘ C i° ^rza, who had come from Kashghar, 

* eU ^ tUc bim a dress of honour, and made him some 

presents. 

tl ,° u . Suu(ia y> 1 hud a party in the small Picture-cabinet 
sn ; „ ,s <nci *^ ie 8 atc * Although the apartment is very 
iUI > 0llr Party consisted of sixteen. 

d iv'i 1 } vent to istaKf? to see the harvest. This October 31. 

d 2, 00 . nla ajfln. During the night there was a great 

attend * a ' n ' Most of the Begs and courtiers who had 
. IH . C( me were obliged to take refuge in my tent, which 
"as pitched in the middle of a garden." 

- morning we had a drinking party in the same tent. 

* Kabil’ s 

1 Ua gh i kalan or the Great Garden. 


October 27. 


October 2U. 


October 30. 


Nov. 1. 


Warehouse keeper. 2 Violet Garden. 2 The Hot Baths. 
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I'Ve continued drinking till night. On the following m< 


ing we again had an early cup, and, getting intoxicated, 
went to sleep. About noon-day prayers, we left Istallf, and 
I took a maajun on the road. It was about afternoon 
prayers before I reached Belizadi. 1 The crops were ex¬ 
tremely good. While I was riding round the harvest-fields, 
such of my companions as were fond of wine began to 
contrive another drinking bout. Although I had taken 
a maajun, yet, as the crops were uncommonly fine, we sat 
down under some trees that had yielded a plentiful load of 
fruit, a and began to drink. We kept up the party in the 
same place till bed-time prayers. Mulla Mahmud Khallfeh 
having arrived, we invited him to join us. Abdallah, who 
had got very drunk, made an observation which affected 
Khallfeh. Without recollecting that Mulla Mahmud was 
present, he repeated the verse, 

(Persian )—Examine whom you will, you will find him suffering 


from the same wound. 


Mulla Mahmud, who did not drink, reproved Abdallah for 
repeating this verse with levity. 2 Abdallah, recovering his 
judgement, was in terrible perturbation, and conversed in 
a wonderfully smooth and sweet strain all the rest of the 
evening. b . 

30. On Thursday the 16th, I took a maajun in the Bagh-e- 
banafsheh, and embarked in a boat with several of my more 
intimate associates. Humaiun and Kamran also joined us. 
Afterwards Humaiun shot a water-fowl in very handsome 
style. 

1-. On Saturday the 18th, we rode out from the Charbagh 
about noon, c and, after dismissing our grooms and atten- 

11 I was so enchanted with the beauty of the trees, all laden with 
fruit, that I seated myself under them, 
b Add Having surveyed all the crops 1 reached the Charbagh at . 
evening-prayer time and alighted there. 
c midnight, 

1 [Masson (vol. iii, p. 115) refers to Bezfull as a large village, north 
of Kabul on the elevated aide of a deep ravine between Shakar- 
darah and Bedak.] 

2 This verse, I presume, is from a religious poem, and has a mystical 
meaning. The profane application of it is the ground of offence. 
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3 l ;!T ,a passed Mulla Baba’s bridge, and, mounting 
« ^ait of Devcrln, 1 reached the subterraneous water-runs 2 
ol Kush-nader and Bazarian. 2 We then passed behind 
Khirs-khaneh, 4 and came late, about the time of the first 
sleep, to Terdi Beg Khaksar’s subterraneous conduit, 
lerdi Beg, on hearing of our arrival, ran out in a great hurry 
to wait on me. I well knew Terdi Beg’s thoughtless profuse 
turn, and that he did not dislike his glass. I had b taken 
"ith me a hundred shethrokhis , 5 which I now gave him, 
telling him to get ready wine and everything else for an 
elite..tainment, as I wished to make merry with some jolly 
companions. Terdi Beg set out tor Behzadi to bring wine. 

sent my hoise with one of Terdi Beg’s slaves to graze in 
a va ey, an liilo I myself sat down behind the water-course, 
wi 111 m I1 ^ 1 ?I? Un( ^’ ^ was P ast the first watch (nine o’clock) 
se| 1C «?i C f ( \ .• C f- CaniC back wit h a Pitcher of wine, and wc 
Winr" AT \\ iinun j* d _' . ^dle Terdi Beg Avas bringing the 
‘uiesserl ^ :lSbu an( t Shahzfuleh, who had 

T vv. C ! lco jject of liis errand, but had no suspicion that 
had do Sgcd Terdi Beg on foot. We 

Hul-lml.^w tQ . bC 0f the P art Y- Terdi Beg said, that 
i an e 1 wished to drink wine with us. I said, 

thp laV V le > Vei SCen a womau drink wine : Call her to be of 
l ,ai He likewise sent for a kalender, 6 called Shalii, 
•rebeck? 1 connected with the conduit, Avho played on the 
wnf-orV* , .f, Sat drinking wine on the eminence behind the 
Terrii r U \ \ cvcldn S prayers ; after which we went to 
time prayers 10 ^’ UQd drank by cand le-liglit till after bed- 
Dartv 11 . WaS a won derfully amusing and guileless 

where th ? Vn ’ aud tbe l )art y went to another house, 

came dtank tiU the kettle-drum beat. Hul-hul-ankeh 
iii. ’ ' '''* ’ ver y riotous with me; at last, however, 

1 inr| U 'i S( ' down > as if completely drunk, and so escaped. 
UU ct to ,uoun t my horse alone, and set off for Ister- 
* n iglit guards, 

_ ^ know that Tardi Beg did not dislike his glass, and so had 

4 ! UlIn ; * Karcz. 3 [i. e. the Bazars.] 

• 11 a7) 11 °T C ' . . 6 About £5 sterling. 

7 tiubCd) Ct 13 a leb ° ioua menclicail f a particular class. 


"(st 

? thekJJLj 


WIN I$Td\. 
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Nov. 14. 


Nov. 15. 
Nov. 17. 
Nov. 18. 

Nov. 19. 


(jhach, without letting them know. They discovered m|j 
design, however, so that it did not succeed. At length, 
when the kettle-drum beat, I mounted. Having desired 
Terdi Beg and Shahzadeh to accompany me, we all three 
rode on towards Isterghach. About early morning prayers 
we reached Khwajeh Hass an, below Istallf. We halted for 
a little, and I took a maajun, and made a circuit of the crops. 
Towards sunrise, we halted at the garden of Istallf, and ate 
grapes, and finally halted and slept at Khwajeh Shahab, in 
the territory of Isterghach. The house of Ata Mir Akliur 
was there. While we were asleep, he prepared an enter¬ 
tainment, and got ready a pitcher of wine. It was of 
excellent vintage. We drank several cups and mounted. 
At noon-day prayers, we alighted in a beautiful 11 garden 
at Isterghach, and had a merry party. In a little time 
Khwajeh Muhammed Amin joined us. We continued 
drinking till night prayers.* During the course of that night 
and day, Abdallah, Asas, Nur Beg, and Yusef Ali arrived 
from Kabul. 

Next morning we breakfasted, and rode round the 
Bagh-e-padshahi, 1 which is below Isterghach. One apple- 
tree had been in excellent bearing. On some branches b five 
or six scattered leaves still remained, and exhibited a beauty 
which the painter, with all liis skill, might attempt in vain to 
portray. From Isterghach we rode to Khwajeh Hassan, 
where we dined. About evening prayers, we came to 
Behzadi, and drank wine in the house of one of Khwajeh 
Muhammed Amin’s servants, named Imam Muhammed. 

Next morning, being Tuesday, we arrived at the Cluir- 
bagh of Kabul. On Thursday the 23rd I entered the fort. 

On Friday, Muhammed Ali Haider Rikabdar having taken 
a tueghun , 2 brought it in and presented it to me. 

On Saturday the 25th, I had a party in the Bagli-e- 
chenar. 3 About bed-time prayers I mounted. As Syed 
Kasim had taken offence at something, I alighted on coming 
to his house, and drank a few glasses. 

a abounding in fruit l> On each of its branches 


Royal Garden. 

The plane-tree garden. 


|White falcon, according to P. de C.J 
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hursday, the 1st of Zilhijch, Taj ed din Mahmud, who 
ome from Kandahar, waited on me. 

On Monday the 19th, Mohammed Ali Jeng-Jeng arrived 
from Nilfib. 



Deo. 12. 


On Tuesday, Sanger Khan Jenjuheh, who had come from Dec. 13. 
Behreh, waited on me. 

On Friday the 23rd, I finished my extracts from the four Dec.lG. 
diwdns of Ali Slier Beg, the ghazels of which I had selected 
and arranged according to their measure. 

On Tuesday the 27tli, I had a party in the citadel. In Dec. 20. 
this party, the rule was, that every person who got drunk 
should leave the place, and another person he invited to 
supply his room 

On Friday, the 30th of Zilhijch, I set out to make a cir- Dec. 23. 
cuit of Lamghan. 


THE OCCURRENCES OF 926. 1 

On Saturday, the 1st of Muharrem, I reached Khwajeh a. d. 1519. 
Sehyaran, and had a drinking party upon the mound, which Dec * 
had been thrown up by the Jul-nou (or new river). b 

Next morning, I mounted and rode to visit Reg i rawan. 2 Dec. 25. 

I alighted at the Khaneh bulbuli, 3 belonging to Syed Kasim, 
where we had a party. 

Next morning, I mounted and continued my tour. I took Dec. 26. 
a maajun, and went on till we reached Bilker. Although we 
bad taken wine over-night, in the morning we had a morning 
cup. About noon-day prayers,we proceeded onto Durnameh, 4 
>vhere we halted, and had a drinking party. Before break of 
cla y> we had a morning draught. Ilak-dad, the chief of Dec. 27. 
Durnameh, presented me with his garden as a peshkesh . 

a * ordered that whoever left the room in a state of intoxication 
should not be admitted to it again. 

on the banks of the new canal where it came out. 

LThe year a. h. 926 began on 23rd Dec. a. r>. 1519. 

” Roving sand. [Khwaja Reg i rawan is a hill and Ziarat near 
j egram (three miles east of Kabul) to which a sterile sandy tract 
ascends (Masson, vol. iii, p. 152).] 

4 Nightingale-hall. 

Durnameh is a little valley that joins that of Nijrau from the 

north-west. 
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On Thursday, we mounted and rode on to Deh-Tajika| 
in Nijrau, where we halted. 

Dec. 30. On Friday, we hunted the hill which lies between Kulbeh 2 

and the river Baran, and killed many deer. From the time 
my finger was hurt I had never drawn an arrow. This day 
I shot an arrow right on the shoulder-bone of a stag. The 
arrow entered half-way up to the feather. At afternoon 


Dec. 31. 

A. d. 1520. 
Jan. 2. 


Jan. 3. 


Jan. 0. 


Jan. 7. 


prayers I left the chase, and proceeded on to Nijrau. 

Next morning, the tribute of the inhabitants was fixed at 
sixty mishkdls 3 of gold. 

On Monday, I set out again on my tour in Lamghan. 
I had intended to have carried Humaiun along with me on 
this journey, but he preferred staying, and I took leave of 
him at the Pass of Kura; after which I went on, and halted 
at BedrauA The fishermen take great quantities of fish in 
the river of Baran. At afternoon prayers I embarked on 
a raft, and had a drinking party. After evening prayers 
I landed from the raft, and again sat down to wine in the 
public tents. b Haidar Alemdar 1 had been sent by me to 
the Kafers. He met me below the Pass of Badlj, accom¬ 
panied by some of their chiefs, who brought with them a few 
skins of wine.® While coming down the Pass, he saw pro¬ 
digious numbers of chikorS* 5 d 

Next morning I went on board of a raft, and ate a 
maajun. Landing below Bulan, I returned to the camp. 

Marching again on Friday, I halted at Dameneh G below 
Mandrawar. At night, we had a drinking party. 

On Saturday I embarked in a raft, and passing the strait 
of Daruta, 7 landed higher up than Jehan-numai. We 
went to the Bagh-e-wafa, which is opposite to Adinapur. 


a Add thence we went on to Ulugh nur. b my tent. 

0 Add and did homage. fl locusts. 


1 [The Tajik villages.] 

2 [P. do C. has Chihil kulbeh, or forty ploughs.] 

3 This seems an easy tribute. Tt is only about 400 rupees, or £40. 

4 [Standard-bearer.] 

’ A bird of the partridge kind (Cacr.abis rhibor). 
f * [Skirt of the hills.] 

7 Daruta is west of Jelfilabad, up the river, [This is possibly 
Raverty’s Darun-tlia, a village near which the Surkh-rud joins the 
Kabul river.] 
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Urdiishah, the Hakim of Nangenhar, met us as we 
from the raft, and paid me his respects. Langer 
Khan Niazai, 1 who had long been in Nilab, waited on me on 
the road, and offered me his duty. We alighted at the 
Bagh-e-wafa. Its oranges were well advanced in their 
yellow hue, and the verdure of the green plants was beau¬ 
tiful. We stayed five or six days in the Bagh-e-wafa. As 
I intended, when forty years old, to abstain from wine, 2 and 
as now I wanted somewhat less than one year of being forty, 

I drank wine most copiously. 

On Sunday the 16th, I took an early draught, and when .Tan. 8. 
sobered, as I was taking a maajun, Mulla Yarek played an 
an which he had composed in the panjgdh time, to the 
mnkhammas 3 measure. The air was beautiful. For some 
time I had not much attended to such matters. I took a 
■ancy that I too should compose something, and was induced 
by this incident to compose an air in the chdrgah measure, 
as will be mentioned in its proper place. 

On Wednesday, while taking an early glass, I said in Jan. IT. 
port l lat e\ (i } person who sang a Tajik air a should receive 
a > u of wine. In consequence of this, many persons 
ran t icir goblet of wine. About nine in the morning, 
some persons who were sitting in our party under a Ml 
T ee, J proposed that every one who sang a Turki songe 
iou ( ha\e a goblet of wine, and numbers sang their song, 
and claimed and received their goblet of wine. When the 
> un mounted high we went under the orange-trees, and 
nrank our wine on the banks of the canal.* 

. ™ ™ rnin S 1 Ieft ^ariita,embarked on the raft, and pass- .Tan. 12. 
• ni , hahi, reached Ater. At Ater we mounted on horse- 
ack, and rode through the valley of Nur, till we had reached 
f passed the village of Susan. We halted at Amleh. 6 
J w ^° s Polfe like a Sart 
«nder the willows in the midst of a meadow, 
o lik e a Turk * tank. 

- n^then turned back and halted at Amleh. 


apparen % identical with the.Langar Khan Sari 

3 T unforti m a tely did not adhere to this resolution. 

4 [The will* WM5 ' a quintupl ° mea8urc - Panjgah -five time.] 
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Khwajeh Ivalan had regulated everything at Bajour, an 
brought the country into the best order. As he was a prudent 
and able counsellor, I sent for him that he might be along 
with me, and I gave Shah Mir Hussain the charge of Bajour. 
On Saturday the 22nd, I gave Shah Mir Hussain his audience 
of leave. This day, likewise, I had a drinking party at 
Amleh. 

Next morning it rained heavily. I went from Kuner 
to Kileh-Keram, 1 where Malik Kuli had a house, and halted 
at his second son’s house, which was situated overlooking 
an orange plantation. As the rain prevented our going 
out among the orange-trees, we had our wine in the house. 
The rain poured down in torrents. I knew a charm, and 
taught it to Mulla Ali Jan. He wrote it on four scraps of 
paper, and hung it up to the four points of the compass ; 
the rain ceased that moment, and the sky immediately 
began to clear up. 

The following morning I went on board of one raft, 
and some young men embarked in another. In Sawad, 
Bajour, and the neighbouring countries, they make a 
peculiar kind of bfizeh (or beer). 2 There is a substance 
which they call him, composed of the tops a of certain 
herbs, and of various drugs. They make it round like a loaf, 
and then dry and lay it up. This him is the essence from 
which the buzeh (or beer) is made. Many of the potions 
composed of it are wonderfully exhilarating, but they are 
terribly bitter and ill-tasted. I had thoughts of taking 
this buzeh, but, from its extreme bitterness, was unable 
to swallow it: I then took a little maajun. I desired Asas, 
Iiassan Ikerek, and Masti, who were in the other raft, to 
drink some of the potion, which they did, and became 
intoxicated. Hassan Ikerek immediately began to play 
a number of unpleasant freaks. Asas, also, became perfectly 
drunk ; and performed so many disagreeable pranks as to 
make us quite uncomfortable ; insomuch, that we had 
thoughts of turning them out of the raft, and of landing 
a roots 


1 [Or Kuligram. See Raverty’s Notes , p. Ill.] 

2 [Buzeh, according to Steingass, is a drink brewed from rice, 
millet, or barley.] 
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the opposite side of the river, but were prevailed 
urgent entreaties 11 to desist, 
iiave mentioned that I had bestowed Bajour on Shah 
Mir Hossain, and recalled Khwajeh Kalan. Having a high 
opinion of Khwajeh Kalan as a wise and able counsellor, 

I did not wish to prolong his residence in Bajour ; I was of* 
opinion, too, that the management of Bajour was now 
become easier. I met Shah MTr Hossain, as he was on his 
way to Bajour, at the passage over the river of Kuner, 
sent for him, and had some b conversation with him ; after 
which I gave him one of my own corslets, 1 and he took 
leave. When we came opposite to Nfirgil, an old man came 
and begged alms ; the people in the raft each gave him 
something, a robe, a turban, or a sash ; in this way, the 
old man received articles to a considerable amount. About 
mu ' wa J ** ie struck on some bad ground. We were 
much afraid ; but though the raft did not sink, MTr Muham- 

T h ° gll,dcd A ifc ’ was Patched into the water. We passed 
1 ter * t)n Tuesday we came to Mandrawar. 2 
vu u v,u cm, and his father Doulet Kadem, prepared 
/ n cn tertainment. Although the place had nothing 

beautiful to recommend it, yet, to please them, I drank 

a ew o asses ol wine, and returned to the camp about after¬ 
boon prayers. 

On Wednesday we went and visited the fountain of 
*' f r \ _ Gi<1 S cr «« a district dependent on the Tunian 
> Mandrawar. In this district alone, of all the Lamghanat, 
I, 0 . U re an y <^ates. The village stands higher up than 
Z d T nkok ( f kir . tS 0f thc WUs )! its date groves lie to the 
• 0 lG G ' s situated on the edge of the date groves, 

an open space. Six or seven cubits below the fountain, 
w-T, VC built a i )arr icade of stones, for retaining the 
a n 01 P l,r P® se bathing. The water is made to 

h 1 j j ( 'i some of thoir companions 
_serious 

c l iiras“icr|" hiCh m * l “ nrnlom ‘ use(1 h .Y horsemen fop. h'mthi =* 

got inL' k- 8 < ‘ x< ' llrsion - hiibur seems to have gone north-east till he 
and Kanpr ; then to have iloated down the river to the junction, 
a r \ tracked or rode up to Mandrawar 
u ndger, m the Persian copy. 

n *RV r n AJ 



.Tan. 17. 


.Tan. 18. 
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Jan. 19. 

Jan. 20. 
Jan. 21. 


Jan. 22. 

Jan. 23. 

Jan. 24. 


run over this basin in snob a way ns to fall on the head* 


those who bathe below. The water of this fountain is 
extremely soft ; if any one bathes in it in winter, his limbs 
at first feel excessively cold, but afterwards, however long 
he stay in, his sensations become altogether agreeable. 

On Thursday, Slier Khan Turkolani made us alight at his 
house, and entertained us. About noon-day prayers we 
mounted again, and setting out, reached the fishing-houses 
or pools, which have been built for taking fish. These 
fishing-houses have already been described. 

On Friday we halted near a village under the charge of 
Mir Miran. About evening prayers we had a party. 

On Saturday we hunted the hill which lies between 
Alisheng and Alingar. On one side the men of* Alisheng, 
and on the other the people of Alingar, made a ring, and 
drove in the deer from the hill; numbers of deer were killed. 
On leaving the chase we halted at Alingar, in the Btigh-c- 
malikan, 1 and had a party. The half of one of my front teeth 
had been broken off, and the other half left ; this day, 
while I was eating, the half that had been left also came out. 

Next morning I mounted, and went and threw a net 
for fish. 2 3 It was noon before I went to a garden at Alisheng, 
where we drank wine. 

Next morning Khamzeh Khan, the Malik of Alisheng. 
having been guilty of many crimes, and spilt innocent 
blood in murder, I delivered him up to the avengers 2 of 
blood, by whom he was put to death in retaliation. 

On Tuesday, having read a section of the Koran, I 
returned for Kabul, by way of Yan-biilagh. About after¬ 
noon prayers we passed the river at Alghatfi. 4 At evening 
prayers we came to Karanghu, a where, having fed our 
horses and taken a hasty dinner, avc remounted the instant 
our horses had finished their barley. 

a Karabougha, 

1 |J3iigh i malikan = the Garden of Kings.] 

2 The tura is a fishing-net. 

3 This right of private revenge, which forms a part of the law of 
most rude nations, exists in a mit igated form under the Mohammedan 

law. The criminal is condemned by the judge, but is delivered up 
to the relations of the person murdered, to-be ransomed or put to 


Jan. 19. 

Jan. 20. 
Jan. 21. 


Jan. 22. 

Jan. 23. 

Jan. 24. 


death as they think fit. 


4 The Persian has F lugh-nur. 
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AN ABRIDGED VIEW OF BABUR’S TRANSACTIONS 
FROM A. IT. 02G TO A. II. 932. 1 

Another hiatus here occurs in all the manuscripts, and Uncertain- 
cxtencls for a space of nearly six years, from the beginning ^lfabur’s 
of Safer a. h. 020, to the beginning of Safer a. it. 002 ; expeditions 
from the end of what is generally called Babur’s second int0 India * 
expedition into India, to the beginning of his fifth and 
final invasion of that country. The materials for supplying 
this blank are not so copious as might have been expected. 

Abulfa/1, who wrote in Hindustan, in the reign, and at the 
court of Babur s grandson, whose secretary he was, and 
from whom we might therefore have expected the most 
authentic and ample details of Babur’s different invasions of 
I ndia, treats the march of Bfibuv in 010, when he took a.t>. 1505. 
ICohat, passed through Bannu, went down the Sind as far as 
the territory of Multan, and returned to Kabul by Chotiali 
and Ab i istadeh, as the first ; 2 the expedition on the Cheghan- 
serai, or Kashkar river, 3 in 913, in his account is the second, a. n. 1507. 
probably because Babur had, at one period of this expedition, 
formed the intention of proceeding to Hindustan, an n- 
tention which he did not accomplish ; and the expedition 
to Behre h in 925, is the third : of the fourth, he acknow- a.d. 1519. 
(( ^ es he had not been able to get any account ; an 
acknowledgement which, at the same time that it shows the 
uncertainty of tradition,*seems also to prove that Abulfazl, 

^ io on other occasions follows the Memoirs of Babur, 

I52 r ^ r ° r r 1 end Januai 'y 1520 to the middle of November 
L> 1 * 8 interval, in the west, was distinguished by the progress 
t>. ie Reformation under Luther; the taking of Belgrade and 
' io* es by Soliman the Magnificent; and by the battle of Pavia. 

America, Cortez conquered Mexico. 

‘ °o AIcbernameh, vol. i, MS. 3 [i. o. the Chitral river.} 
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ad them in exactly the same imperfect state in whiclfj _ 
have come down to our times ; and the recapitulation 
of previous events which the Memoirs themselves contain, 
in the beginning of the account of the transactions of the 
year 932 of the I-Iijira, seems to confirm the same supposi¬ 
tion ; since, had an account of all the transactions of the 
six preceding years been given by way of journal, it would 
liave rendered the recapitulation, by which the history 
of that year is prefaced, altogether unnecessary. It is 
plain, however, that Babur regarded his expedition into 
Bhira, or Behreh, in a. ir. 925, not as his third, but as bis 
first expedition into Hindustan ; so that the ignorance of 
Abulfazl was greater than he himself supposed. 

The expedition against the YusefzaiS 1 and refractory 
Afghans, which is described by Babur in the end of the 
year 925, and from which he was recalled by the events 
in Badakh.shan, is'regarded by Ferishta as his second 1 
expedition into Hindustan ; but Babur himself does not 
intimate that he had any intention at that time of crossing 
the Indus. It appears, however, that Pesliawcr, or Bekram. 
as well as a great part of the country west of th.e Indus, 
were anciently regarded as belonging to India ; whence the 


inaccuracy apparent on this subject among the writers ol 
Hindustan may perhaps in part proceed. Indeed, Babur 
himself informs us, that Kandahar was formerly regarded as 
the boundary between Hindustan and Khorasan. I am not, 
however, convinced that Bfibur reckoned this as one of his 
invasions of Hindustan. 

Babur’s third expedition against Hindustan appears to 
have been made a. h. 92G. In his way through Bhira he 
inflicted punishment on those who had formerly joined 
him, but who had afterwards been seduced to revolt and to 
expel his officers. He drove from the country some Afghans, 
while he put to death and made prisoners a number of others, 
to the great relief of the peasantry and labouring classes 


1 Khafi Klian describes Babur as baring, in his second expedition, 
advanced towards Sirhind, Multan, and Lahoro ; but as he, in com¬ 
mon with all other authors, fixes Babur’s third invasion in a. ii. 926, 
this supposition, independent of other objections, is incompatible 
with the chronology of tho Memoirs. 
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;liey lmd oppressed. He advanced to Sialkot, the 
^ tants ot‘ which submitted and saved their possessions ; 
ut the inhabitants of Syedpur, who resisted, were put to 
the sword, their wives and children carried into captivity, 
and all their property plundered. Babur at this time 
received information that his territories had been invaded 
on the side of Kandahar by Shall Beg, which obliged him 
to interrupt his expedition, and to return to the defence of 
his dominions. He soon drove Shall.Beg from the field, 
and shut him up in his capital, which he kept in a state of 
partial blockade for nearly three years. For the reduction 
of Kandahar, which was a place of great strength, he 
appears to have trusted more to the effects of his annual 1 
invasions in wasting and ruining the surrounding country, 
than to the operations of an active siege. 

I lie events which had occurred proved to him the 
necessity of leaving his own territories quiet and protected, 
e oie le ventured upon foreign conquests. In the course 
°r 4 i 10 J Cal Hijira, having received information 

ii , f 1G eat 1 °* ^ lan ^ rza 2 in Badakhslian, he bestowed 
i*i country on Humaiun Mirza, his eldest son. The same 
year he again entered the territories of Shah Beg, and 
reduced him to great distress. 3 

followi ng year, 928, seems to have been marked by 
. e linaI Ruction qf Kandahar. 4 Shall Beg had retired 
owaids Shal,° Dour, 6 and Siwistan, and in the end con- 

BnufT / prishta s General History of Hindustan , translated by 
vol. n, p 194, and the Tdrikh i Kkdfi Klmn , vol. ii, MS. 
save, a PC1IOd ? f Khan Mirza?s dca th is very uncertain. Abulfazl 
fi, 1 0CCUrred A ‘ Khafi Khan seems to fix it in 913. 

eitimn ^ eafcl0Ils lfc as occurring about 92G. It must have happened 
3 lcr that or the succeeding year. 

A . u. <].>!? , 8fcated ^kine in his History of Babur (p. 355) that in 
eluded ^21) Shah Beg being reduced to great distress con- 
Kandfll - » 'witli Babur, under which he agreed to surrender 

to rpm ai ^ Rowing year. He took advantage of the interval 

4 r\°' C • famd y 1° Sind, which he had subjugated.] 

Were d^*^ to -^kiue’s Babur (p. 355) the keys of Kandahar 
torifln Vr Cred to Mir Ghyas ud din, nephew of the his- 

s rr.’u luv andamir, the celebrated author of 'Habib ns siyarA 
s modern Quetta,] 

oi J. aar * or tke Valley of the Toehi, lies west of Bannu, and south 
l °3t, and i3 hemmed in on both sides by the WazTrJ Hills. The 
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quered the kingdom of Sind. 1 Babur pursuing iris succd 
occupied the country of Gannslr along the Helmend, which 
had been part of the dominions of Shah Beg. The year 
a. d. 1523. 929 he occupied in various expeditions within his own 
territories, in checking the refractory Afghans, and in 
introducing some degree of order and arrangement into the 
affairs of his government. 

State of The invasion of Hindustan had long been the favourite 
Hindustan. G ^j ect 0 f Babur’s ambition. The Uzbeks had established 
themselves in too great force in Maweralnaher to leave 
him any hopes of expelling them. Kliorasan had been 
occupied by the Safavi dynasty of Persian kings, who were 


now in the height of their power and glory ; while the 
provinces of Hindustan, which in all ages have been an 
easy prey to the rapacity of every invader, afforded the 
prospect of a rich and a splendid conquest. The moment 
was every way favourable to such an attempt. The empire 
of Delhi was not then what it afterwards became under 
Akber or Aurengzeb, nor even what it had been under Mu- 
hammed Ghori or Ala ud din Khilji. For some time past, 
it had been in the hands of Afghan invaders. The reign 
of Ibrahim had been an unvaried scene of confusion and 
revolts. His haughty and cruel temper, joined to the 
impolitic arrogance with which he had treated the Afghan 
nobles, who considered themselves as having raised liis 
family to the throne, and as being still placed not very far 
below it, had completely alienated their affections. Many 
of his discontented nobles had retired beyond the Ganges, 
and the whole eastern provinces, from Badaun to Beliar, 
were in the hands of rebels, who occupied Beliar itself. 
So extensive had the defection become, that his dominions 
did not extend much beyond Delhi, Agra, the Doab, Biana, 
and Chanderi. Bengal had still its own sovereign, as well 
as Malwa and Guzerat. The Rajput Princes, from Mewat 
to Udaipur, had joined in a confederacy, of which Rana 


inhabitants of this very fertile district are the Shitaks, the lowest 
in the scale of the Afghan races.] 

1 [Shall Beg died on 25th June 1524 and was succeeded by his 
son Hassan, who acknowledged Babur’s suzerainty IE B 
pp. 376-9.)] * * ” 
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Babur in¬ 
vited inlo 
Hindustan 
a. h. 930. 


the Prince of Udaipur, was at the head. The Panjab 
eld by Doulet Khan, and his sons Ghazi Khan and 
xiwcr Khan, wlio, Alihans themselves, were alarmed at 
the late of the Afghan nobles in other parts of the empire, 
and eager to deliver themselves from the power of the 
emperor ; persuaded that it was safer to rebel than to 
continue in subjection to a prince whose violent and un¬ 
relenting disposition, adding new terrors to the harsh 
maxims of his government, had destroyed all confidence in 
him. Guided by their fears, they sent envoys to offer their 
allegiance to Babur, and to beseech him to march to their 
succour. 1 No circumstance could have been more in unison 
"j111 his wishes. lie made instant preparations for the expe¬ 
dition, and entered Hindustan for the fourth time. 

He marched by the country of ’The Gakkers, whom he 
reduced to obedience. Behar Khan Lodi, Mubarek Khan * 524 * 
-mdi, and some other Afghan Amirs, who were still in the pcditioii. X 
in eiest of Ibrahim, or who disliked the arrival of a foreign 
enemy, collected a large body of Afghans, and gave him 
jatt e as he approached Lahore, the capital of the province. 2 

ic Afghans were defeated, and the conquerors, elated with 
1 leii success, and enraged at the obstinacy of the resistance, 
plundered and burned the bazar and town of Lahore. He Bums 
next advanced to Debalpur, the garrison of which holding 1/ail0ie * 
nut, the place was stormed, and a general massacre ensued. 

At Debalpur he was joined by Doulet Khan, and his 
jions Ghazi Khan, and Dilawer Khan, who, after their revolt, 
nid been compelled to seek refuge among the Baluehes. 3 
they informed him that Ismael Jilwani was lying on the 
Mde of a rising ground near Sitara, 4 with a large body of 

• c» f ,)Uriwnr Khan was his father’s envoy according to the Tarikh 
! ' "wllii i Afdghanah. Another appeal for aid was made to Babur 
by Ibrahim Lodi’s uncle, Ala ud din Lodi.— E.B., p. 41*2.] 

IDaulat Khan on Behar Khan’s approach had abandoned 
^hore^and fled'to the country of the Beluchis. Babur halted 
° u v fom- days at Lahore. — E.B., p. 418.] 

of | [ll* l hur gave Daulat Khan Jalandhar and Sultan pur instead 
' . 118 f°nner government of Lahore, which was the cause of grave 
^understanding between them. — E.B., p. 419.] 

Erskine’s Babur this place is called Tihara, a small town 
^uated close to the left bank of the Satlej between Ludianah and 
r °zpur, about twenty-nine miles west of the former.] 
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troops, intending to harass him in his advance', and tl^j^t£ 
would be expedient to send a detachment to disperse them. 
Babur was making preparations for acting in conformity 
with this advice, when he was secretly informed by Dilawer 
Khan that it was given with a treacherous intention, 
Doulet Khan being very desirous of dividing Babur’s army 
in order to serve his own purpose. Babur was soon after 
convinced, or pretended to be convinced, from concurring 
circumstances, of the truth of this information, and threw 
Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan into prison. He was soon, 
however, prevailed on to release them, and gave them in 
jagir 1 the town of Sultanpur, which the father had built, 
with its dependencies. They were afterwards permitted 
to repair it, where they employed their time in preparing 
everything for a revolt, and soon after lied, but took shelter 
in the hill-country to the east of the Panjab. Babur, on 
receiving the news of this event, sent for Dilawer Khan, 
gave him possession of their estates, and loaded him with 
favours. This revolt of a man of such influence in the 
Pan jab as Doulet Khan, with other adverse circumstances,, 
made it inexpedient for him to advance to Delhi, so that he 
fell back on Lahore, after he had crossed the Satlej and 
proceeded as far as Sirhind. 2 He soon after found it neces¬ 
sary to return to Kabul. He had now, however, gained a 
permanent footing beyond the Indus, and parcelled out the 
different districts among his most trusty officers, or such 
great men of the country as it was necessary to conciliate. 
In the course of this invasion lie had been joined by Sultan 
Ala ed din, a brother 3 of the Emperor Ibrahim. On him 
Babur bestowed Debalpur, and probably flattered him 
with hopes of the succession to the empire of Hindustan. 
He now left with him Baba Kashkeh, one of his favourite 
oflicers, to watch him, and retain him in his duty. He 
appointed Mir Abdal-azlz to the charge of Lahore, Khosrou 
Gokultash to Sialkot, and Muhammed Ali Tajik to Kalanur. 4 

1 A jagir is a grant of lands to be held immediately of the sovereign, 
often with extensive privileges. 

8 [He had not gone as far as Sirhind when he was obliged to 
retire on Lahore.— E.B., p. 420.] 

3 [Uncle.] 

4 See Ferishta and Klififi Khan. [Kalanaur, thy scene of Akbar’s 
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freely had Babur recrossed the Indus, when Doulet Dob 
-n and Gliazi Kimn issued from their retreat in the hills, llc 
resumed possession of Sultanpur, by vigorous exertions, Ala od din. 
succeeded in making Dilawer Khan prisoner, and detained 
him in close custody. Their army rapidly increased, and 
they advanced to Debalpur, where they defeated Sultan 
Ala ed din, who escaped and fled to Kabul. Baba Kashkeli 
repaired to Lahore, which was the head-quarters of the 
Turki army. Doulet Khan, encouraged by his first suc¬ 
cesses, sent five thousand Afghans against Sialkot, in hopes 
of reducing the place ; but Mir Abdal-azlz having marched a. h. D3L 
from Lahore, with a detachment of Babur’s troops, encoun- A * D * 
tered the Afghans, and completely defeated them. 

Sultan Ibrahim had now leisure to collect an army, Disperses 
which he sent against Doulet Khan, for the purpose of sentagainsl 
reducing him to obedience ; but so successful were the him. 
intrigues of Doulet Khan in the imperial camp, that he 
contrived to gain over the general, and the army was 
completely broken up. 

r lhe crafty old politician soon after learned that Sultan Babur 
Ala ed dm had been favourably received at Kabul by Babur j lu 

who being himself obliged to march to the relief of Balkli, 
which was besieged by the Uzbeks, had sent Ala ed din into 
Hindustan, with orders to his generals there to accompany 
him in his march against Delhi, for the purpose of placing 
him on the throne of the empire. 1 Doulet Khan instantly 
wrote to Sultan Ala ed din, whose talents appear to have 
been but slender, congratulating him on the success of his 
negotiations, and assuring him that he was the very person 
whom Doulet Khan was most anxious to see placed on the 
throne. These assurances were accompanied by a deed of 
allegiance, under the seal of his Kazis and Chiefs. Sultan 
Ala ed din, on reaching Lahore, informed Babur’s generals 
that they were ordered to accompany him to Delhi, and 
that Ghazi Khan, Doulet Khan’s son, was to join them 

coronation, is a village situated between the Ravi and the Bias in 
the Gurdaspur district, Panjab.] 

1 [In accordance with the treaty concluded between them Babur 
' Vas to receive the formal cession of Lahore and all the countries 

0 the west of it in full sovereignty, in return for which Ala ud din 
NVaa to be elevated to the throne of Delhi.— E.B., p. 423.] 
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i liis army, and fTo assist them in the expedition 
is Babur’s Begs objected. They declared that they had 
no confidence in Gliazi Khan or his father, with whom 
both Ala ed din and themselves had recently been in a state 
of war ; and that he must give hostages before they could 
place any confidence in him. Their remonstrances, how¬ 
ever, were unavailing. Ala ed din made a treaty witli Doulet 
Mian, ceding to him all the Panjab; while it was agreed 
Ala ed din should have Delhi, Agra, and the other dominions 
of the empire in that quarter ; and that Haji Khan, a son 
of Doulet Khan, should march with a large body of troops 
in his army. Dilawer Mian, who had but recently escaped 
from his rigid confinement, joined Ala ed din. Ferishta says, 
that Babur’s officers who remained in the Punjab bargained 
that their master should have all the country north-west 
of the Indus, a circumstance not mentioned by Babur 
himself, whose narrative never alludes to the claims of 
Ala ed din, in whose name 1 he appears at first to have 
marched against Ibrahim. He probably imagined that 
Ala ed din’s breach of fqitli, and subsequent treaty with 
Doulet Khan, had cancelled all their engagements. 

Ala ed din’s army, in its advance, was joined by many 
Amirs of rank, and by the time it reached Delhi, could 
muster forty thousand horse. The siege of Delhi, the defeat 
of Ala ed din, and the events that followed, are detailed by 
Babur himself in.his Memoirs, as he was not informed of 
them till lie was considerably advanced in his fifth invasion 
of Hindustan, with which his narrative recommences. 

1 Compare Babur’s Memoirs, anno 932, the Akberndrrbeh of 
Abulfazl, the Tarlkh i Khaji Khan , and Ferishta. 
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On Friday, the 1st of Safer, in the year 932, when the sun 
was in Sagittarius, I set out on my inarch to invade Hindu- Babur’B 
stan. Having crossed the hill of Yak-langeh, 2 we halted in a Whin ^ 
valley which lies west of the river of Deli Yakub. At this i llc [i a 
place Abdal Malfik Korchi, who, seven or eight months before, 
had gone on an embassy to Sultan Said Khan, 3 returned to 
me accompanied by Yangi Beg, a foster brother of the Khan, 

He brought me privately letters from the Klianums, 4 as well 
as the Khan, with presents and prayers for my well-being. 1 
1 halted here two days for the purpose of collecting h my army; 
after which we marched, and, one night intervening, halted 
at Badam-chashmeli. At this station I took a maajfm. 

On Wednesday, when we were coming to our ground at 
Barlk-ab, the brothers 0 of Nur Beg, who had remained Nov.22 
behind in Hindustan, arrived bringing to the amount of 
twenty thousand shahrokhis , 5 6 in gold, in ashrafis and tankis , 
which Khwajeli Hussain, Diwan of Lahore, had sent by 
them. d The greater part of this sum 1 dispatched through 
Mulla Ahmed, one of the chief men of Balkli, to serve my 
interests in that quarter. 


a with a present that was specially intended for me. 
b equipping « one of the younger brothers 

d out of the receipts of the Lahore treasury. 


1 | This year commenced on 18th Oct. 1525.] 

“ [Yak-langoli, according to Masson, is a pass on the JelalabaJ 
road, a short distance, from Butkhak. On its crest is the dilapidated 
fort of Kila’ Gurjl, and here the road is intersected by a canal 
(Jul Kliwaja) derived from the Logar river, which may be the 
' river of Bell Yakub 1 referred to.] 

3 The cliicf of Kaslighar. 

4 These were probably Khub Nigar Klianum, his aunt, who was 

Ihe mother of the wife of Sultan Said Khan, Sultan Nigar Klianum 
another of his aunts, and her daughter, who had married Rashid 
Sultan, Sultan Said’s son. [Kliub Nigar was already dead.] 

6 About £1,900 sterling. Nothing can afford a stronger proof 
the scarcity of specie in Kabul than this appropriation <>f so 
y mall a sum/ The tanh\ or Uuuji, is a small silver coin of the 
value of about fivepence. The name of ushfcifi is applied to the 
^°ld mohur, which is worth about a guinea and a half. It is applied, 
however, to gold coins of various magnitude and value. 
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. On Friday the 8th, on halting at Gandamak, I had rat* 
a severe defluxion, 1 but, by the mercy of God, it passed ofl’ 
without any bad effects. 

Nov. 25. On Saturday, I halted at the Bagh-e-wafa. Here I was 
the BOgh-c- ^ orce ^ to wait some days for Humaiun 2 and the army that 
wafa. was with him. In these Memoirs I have already repeatedly 
described the limits and extent of the Bagh-e-wafa, its 
beauty, and elegance. 0. The garden was in great glory. No 
one can view it without acknowledging what a charming 
place it is. During the few days that we stayed there, 


I)ec. 3. 
Joined by 
Humaiun. 


we drank a great quantity of wine at every sitting, 13 and 
took regularly our morning cup. When I had no drinking 
parties, 3 I had maajun parties. 4 In consequence of Hu- 
maiun’s delay beyond the appointed time, I wrote him sharp 
letters, taking him severely to task, and giving him many 
hard names. 0 

On Simday, the 17th of Safer, I had taken my morning 
draught, when Humaiun arrived. I spoke to him with con¬ 
siderable severity on account of his long delay. Khwajeh 
Kalan too arrived this day from Ghazni. That same even- 
ing, being the eve of Monday, we marched, and halted at 
a new garden, which I had laid out between Sultanpur and 
Khwajeh Rustam. 5 


a the charm of its situation. 
b we had many pleasant wine-parties, 

c Omit this clause, and read and urging him with much insistence 
to join me. 


1 [P. de C. thinks the word (rizandahk) means nothing more 
severe than a cold in the head.] 

2 Humaiun was now in his eighteenth year. 

3 Bfibur unfortunately did not give up the use of wine at forty, 
as he had once vowed. 

4 the maajun, it will be recollected, is a medicated confection, 
which produces intoxication. 

5 [The tomb of Khwaja Rustam is situated about three miles 
to the west of Jelalabad, and 1£ miles south-west of it lies the Bagh 
i safa, which is evidently the new garden referred to here. Sultanpur 

is passed on the direct route between this place and Bala Bagh. _ 

Raverty’s Notes , p. 53. 

This Bagh i safa. must not be confounded with another of the 
same name, which Babur laid out in the Salt Range near Bhlra. 
It is referred to in the A yin i Alcbari (Gladwin’s edition, p. 451) 
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.,^ 7 ” Wednesday, we marched thence, when I embarked on 
■aft, on which I proceeded down the river, drinking all the 


>n jloc. G. 


wav, till we reached Kush-gumbez, where I landed and 
joined the camp. 

Next morning, after putting the troops in motion, I again Dec. 7. 
embarked on a raft, and took a rnaajun. We had always 
been accustomed to halt at Kirik arik. On coming over 
against Kirik arik, though we looked out in every direction, 
not a trace of the camp, nor of our horses, was visible. It 
came into my head, that, as Garm-chashmeh was near at 
band, and was a shady, sheltered spot,* 1 the army had prob¬ 
ably halted there. I therefore went on to that place. On 
coming near Garm-chashmeh, the day was far spent. 
Without stopping there, I went on all next night and day, b bcc. S. 
uiving onI\ made them bring the raft to an anchor, while 
oo v skep. About the time of early morning prayers, 
we ant ed at \adeh Blr, and at sunrise the t roops began to 
make their appearance coming in. They had been for two 
ays encamped in the territory of Kirik arik, though we 
had not observed them. There happened to be in the boat 

w S °i men Wh0 wrote verses, such as Slieikli Abul 

ajd, Sheikh Zein, Mulla Ali Jan, TerdiBeg Kluiksar, and 
several others. During the party, the following verse of 
Muhammed Salih was repeated : 

( Persian) What can one do to regulate his thoughts, with a mis- 
tress possessed of every blandishment ? 

W hero you are, how is it possible for our thoughts to 
wander to another ? 

If vas agreed that every one should make an extempore 
couplet to the same rhyme and measure. Every one 
accordingly repeated his verse. As we had been very merry 
at Mulla Ali Jan’s expense, 1 repeated the following extern- 
pare satirical verses : 

What can ono do with a drunken sot like you ? 

What can he done with one foolish as a she-ass ? c 1 

o f ^ s c ^ ause - b through the night, 

'V liat can one do with a prodigy like you ? 

_ What can be done with a she-ass that disembowels bullocks ? 


) n Allowing terms: 4 In Jelalabad is the garden called Bagh 
a > a monument of the Emperor Babur.’} 

If majr be almost needless to observe, that the rhyme, measure. 
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Babur 

renounces 

satirical 

poetry. 


^/Before this, whatever had come into my head, good or hi 
in sport or jest, if I had turned it into verse for amusement, 
how bad or contemptible soever the poetry might be, I had 
always committed it to writing. On the present occasion, 
when I had composed these lines, my mind led me to reflec¬ 
tions, and my heart was struck with regret, that a tongue 
which could repeat the sublimes! productions, should 
bestow any trouble on such unworthy verses ; that it was 
melancholy that a heart, elevated to nobler conceptions, 
should submit to occupy itself with these meaner and 
despicable fancies. From that time forward, I religiously 
abstained from satirical or vituperative poetry. At the 
time of repeating this couplet, I had not formed my resolu¬ 
tion, nor considered how objectionable the practice was. 

A day or two after, when we halted at Bekram , 1 I had 
a defluxion and fever ; the defluxion was attended with a 
cough, and every time that I coughed I brought up blood. 
I knew whence this indisposition proceeded, and what con¬ 
duct had brought on this chastisement. 



{Arabic ) — Then every one who fails and breaks his promise, 
that promise avenges its breach on his life; and he who adheres to 
his promises to God, God bestows on him boundless blessings. 2 

(Tiirki verse )— What can I do with you, 0 my tongue ? 

On your account I am covered with blood within : a 
How long, in this strain of satire, will you delight to 
compose verses, 

One of which is impure, and another lying ? 

If you say, Let me not suffer from this crime, h — 
Then turn your reins, and shun the field. 

{Arabic ) — O my Creator, I have tyrannized over my soul; and, 
if Thou are not bountiful unto me, of a truth T shall bo of the number 
of the accursed. 3 


I now once more composed myself to penitence and self- 
control; c I resolved to abstain from this kind of idle 

!l overwhelmed with anguish : 

h if you do not wish some day to burn in hell, — 

c * to implore the mercy of God and solicit His pardon ; 


and play of words, in the original, give these verses a great similarity 
to the former, which is totally wanting in the translation. They 
are a kind of parody of them. 

1 Peshawer. 3 [Quran, xlviii, 10.] 3 [Quran, vii, 22.] 
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ms, and from such unsuitable amusements, and to 
my pen. Such chastenings from the throne of the 
! mighty, on rebellious servants, are mighty graces, and 
every servant who feels and benefits from such chastise¬ 
ments, has cause to regard them as overflowing mercies. 

Marching t hence, a I halted at Ali Masjid. On account of 
the smallness of the encamping ground at this place, I was 
always accustomed to take up my quarters on an ad joining 
eminence ; the troops all took their ground in the valley. 
As the hillock on which I pitched my tents commanded the 
neighbouring grounds, the blaze from the fires of the people 
in the camp below was wonderfully brilliant and beautiful, 
t was certainly owing to this circumstance that every time 
that I halted in this ground 1 drank wine. b 

I took a maajun before sunrise, and we continued our 
maic i. That day I fasted. We continued our march till 
e came neai Bekram, and then halted. Next morning we 
l >M miU( siting in the same station, and I went out to 
hunt the rhinoceros. We crossed the Siah-abd in front of 
’ am, am ormed our ring lower down the river. When 
,y° nf 1Q( f? m a s ^ l0rt w ay, a man came after us with notice 
• n\ f! 1 llT J 0( oros ^ iad entered a little wood near Bekram, 
for 10 ^ ad Sllrr0lmded the wood, and were waiting 

Pni, 1 ii ( iinmediatel y proceeded towards the wood at 
r and cas ^ a ring round it. Instantly, on our 

an V e Sh0 ! lt ’ ** ie ^unoeeros issued out into the plain, 
iron ti* V t0 Humaiun, and those who had come 

be for o 1<? Ramc ( l Ilar ^ cr » never having seen a rhinoceros 
a kn ’ i Were gtCatly amused - 2 They followed it for nearly 
Thf^ n- 10 * I1Ulny airows a * it, and finally brought it down, 
anv 1 lin ° Cer °f ^ not ma ^ e a g° od set at any person, or 
I l‘ i* 01 * 0, lhe > r a Rewards killed another rhinoceros. 0 
pl ™ oft f a amused myself with conjecturing how an ele- 
anc 1 hinoceros would behave if brought to face eaeli 


h ‘ Yf m cv cning, 

4 d aad tiiis time too much wine was drunk. 


two others. 


i 


a tuJiJij stream ']• another nttme for the Bara, which is 

' f** interested.] 
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Dec. 12,13, 
and 14. 


Dec. 1G. 
Passes the 
Sind. 


'other ; on this occasion the elephant-keepers broughtjoj 
the elephants, so that one elephant fell right in with the 
rhinoceros. a As soon as the elephant-drivers put their 
beasts in motion, the rhinoceros would not come up, b but 
immediately ran off in another direction. 

This day, when we stayed at Bekram, I sent for several 
Begs and noblemen who were about my person, as well as 
lor the paymasters and Diwans, and having nominated six 
or seven of them as superintendents, appointed them to 
attend at the Nilab passage, to conduct the embarkation, 
to take down the name of every man in the army one by one, 
and to inspect c them. That same night I had a defluxion 
and fever. The defluxion ended in a cough; every time 
that I coughed I spat blood; I was considerably alarmed; 
but, praise be to God ! it went off in two or three days.' 1 

We made two marches from Bekram ; and after the 
third, on Thursday the 26th, we encamped on the banks of 
the river Sind. e 

On Saturday/ the 1st day of the first Rabi, we passed the 
Sind ; and having also crossed the river of Kacheh-kot, 1 
halted on its banks. The Begs, paymasters, and Diwans, who 
had been placed to superintend the embarkation, brought 
me the return of the troops who were on the service. Great 
and small, good and bad, servants and no servants, they 
amounted to twelve thousand persons. 

This year there was a deficiency of rain in lhe lower 


a just at the moment when a rhinoceros camo out in front of 
them. 

h face them, c enumerate 

(i Add On leaving Bekram I marched in pelting rain to the honk 
of the Kabul. river, where I halted. There I received information 
from India that Daulat Khan and Ghazi Khan at the head of an 
army of twenty or thirty thousand men had conquered Kalanaur 
and were marching on Lahore. I hurriedly dispatched Mumin 
’Ali tawachi to announce the fact that we were advancing by forced 
marches and that they must be careful not to engage in battle 
before our arrival. 

e After two more marches we reached on Thursday, the 28th 
of the month, the bank of the river Sind, where we encamped. 
f Sunday, 


1 [Kacha kot (mud fort) is another name for the Harm river.J 
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p> whereas there had been a sufficient quantity in the 
uuls. To secure a proper supply of corn, we advanced 
the skirts of the hills towards Sialkot. 1 On coming 
opposite to the country of the Gakkers, a in the bed of a 
brook, we found in several places a quantity of standing 
water. These waters were entirely frozen over. Although 
there was not much of it, b the ice was in general a span in 
t uckness. In Hindustan such ice is uncommon. We met 
wdh it here ; but, during all the years 2 that I have been in 

Indus tan, I have in no other instance met with any trace 
°* ice or snow. 

Advancing five marches from the Sind, the sixth brought 
!l N ( ] ° " c * >v the hill °* dffld, below the hill of Balinat-jogi, c 3 on 

ie banks of a river, at the station of Bakifdan,' 1 where we 
encamped. 

nnnmqoTf! ! !, ing . we halted m same encampment, for the 

I drink > ^ n WI i ng T»V le troops to procure grain. That day 
„ YC 1 v r S,)1U s * ihilla Muhammed Pargliari told us a 

Mulh ^ s 0,ies ' * have seldom seen him so talkative. 

once'V s g0UCm!ly riotous in his cups, and, when 

inomin rv\ ( ’• i lC contniue h noisy and troublesome from 
morning till night. 

h*ul o- S! Ti aUd Servan ^ s » and men of all descriptions, that 
i a 0n , e . ° n ui & hi gntin, instead of employing themselves 
over ni Un ^ f ° l ? ra ^ n, ° went confusedly and unrestrained 
; n 1 ’ 00 ‘ ^ an h dingle, making a number of prisoners f ; 

other.T S< f illenCe ° f Which Ki chkineh tunkitat and some 
°™ of our men were cut off. 

Gakkars, 1(aClling ki £h S r °unds of the country of the Hati 
c below thu . h OwM th™ clause. 

Jiid, a p u—, ° * a inat-jogi which is connected with the hill of 
f Omit this clau * beyond the limits of cultivation and 


2 Thi^ nV^ GS ° n eas ^ the Chenab river, below the mountains, 
death. SSa ^ e must have been written not long before Babur’s 

rituated^nf^ 1 or ^hla Gorakhnath is a monastery of the Jogis, 
het ^-quar^^u-? ted peak of the Tffladaiiga (3,200 feet) in the 
of Jhelum S T : • 11 ° f tke dhelum district, about twenty miles west 
(Qaz. of the 7 ^; 13 one °* the oldest religious institutions in India 
flame fo r r r-n fThe Hill of Jud appears to be another 

M 



route of the 
hills. 


Dec. 22. 


Dec. 23. 
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Marching thence, we halted, after passing the river ] 
below Jheluin, 1 by the ford. Wali Kizil, wlio held the 
pergannas of BImragIri and Akerbadehpfir, and who had 
been ordered to assist in the defence of Sifilkot, arrived and 
waited on me at this place. I was displeased, and chided 
him for not remaining in Sialkot. 2 He excused himself by 
informing me, that he had left it in order to repair to his 
perganna , and that Khosrou Gokultash, on leaving Sialkot. 
had given him no intimation of his intention. I listened to 
his excuse, but asked him, 6 As you did not remain in Sialkot 
to defend it, why did you not repair to Lahore, and join the 
rest of the Begs ? ’ He had no good answer to make ; but 
as we were near about entering upon action, I overlooked his 
offence. From this encampment I sent forward Syed Tufan 
and Syed Sachin, a giving each of them a spare horse, with 
directions to push on with all speed to Lahore, and to enjoin 
our troops in that city not to fight, but to form a junction 
with me at Sialkot or Parsrur. 3 The general report was 
that Ghazi Khan had collected an army of thirty or forty 
thousand men ; that Doulet Khan, old as he was, had 
buckled on two swords ; 4 * and that they would certainly 
try the fate of a battle. I recollected the proverb which 
says, Ten friends are better than nine. That no advantage 
might be lost, I judged it most advisable, before fighting, to 
form a junction with the detachment of my army that was 
a Lachin, 


1 [Jlieluin, the head-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the Panjab, is situated on the right bank of the Jlieluin river. 
A few miles down the river lies JelaJpur, the reputed site of Alex¬ 
ander’s Buoephala.] 

2 [Sialkot is now the head-quarters of the district of the same 
name in the Panjab. It is situated on the Chenab, 72 miles north 
of Lahore and some 50 miles south-east of Jhelum. It is a town of 
great antiquity, and is identified by some authorities with the 
ancient Sakala. It contains the shrine'of the celebrated Baba 
Niinak, the founder of the Sikh religion. It is now a large canton¬ 
ment and a flourishing trade centre.] 

3 [Pasrur is the head-quarters of a Tahsll of the same name in 
the Sialkot district, Panjab, situated eighteen miles south of Sialkot 
town. It used to be a place of considerable importance on the road 
between Sialkot and Kalanaur.] 

4 [This was to intimate that he was prepared to fight to the 

death.] 
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ore. I therefore sent on messengers with instruc- 
to the Amirs, and at the second march reached the 
of the river Chenab, where I encamped. I rode on 
towards Bnhlulpfir, 1 which is an imperial domain, and sur¬ 
veyed it on every side. Its castle stands on the banks of the 
Chenab, upon an elevated ravine. It pleased me extremely, 
and I formed a plan of transferring the population of Sialkot 
to this place. God willing, as soon as I find leisure I will 
complete my project. I returned from Bahlfdpfir to the 
camp in a boat, and had a party ; some drank arnk 2 some 
bilzeli , and some took maajun. I landed from the boat 
about bed-time prayers, and we drank a little in my pavilion. 
I halted one day on the banks of the river to rest our horses. 

On Friday, the 14th of the first Rabi, we arrived at 
Sialkot. Every time that I have entered Hindustan, tike 
. ats and Gujers ,J have regularly poured down in prodigious 

which , is raarked on sheet 20 of the Indian Atlas. 

on the^rhM,! h t c _ orn( : r of the Gujerat district (Panjab) 

a i , to ..' * 11 v ^ 10 henab (i. e. across the river from Sialkot), 

f'niorlf 1 C ti an ^ e *° k ^ een mdes horn Sialkot and twenty-two from 
fil unW Dl8trict Gazetteer states that ‘in the reign of 

rn % ' 0( \ a ^ract of country on the right bank of the 

frnm+i ^ 1 J lckld ^ n g P ar t of the Gujerat district was separated 
^ rovmce of Sialkot and formed into an independent charge 
: i er , . e na | ne °f Tila Bahlfdpfir. The old district of Bahlfdpfir 
included portions of Gujerat, Sialkot, and Jammu.] 

Tli / - G J ia . me a . ra ^ a PpHed to any spirituous distilled licpior. 
lo uze is a liquor like ale, brewed from millet or other grain; 
is said to be bitter and ill tasted, and is very heady. 
s ijll o vexed question as to the origin of the Jats and Gujars 
a i aw ®? ts solution. By some authorities the Jats are considered 
nor- eg r e(J Rajputs and classed as Indo-Aryans; while 

brnnW^ ot hers they belong to the Scytho (White Him)-Dravidian 
Tho f l en hred India with the Gujars in the fifth century a. i>. 
milli ° a N^her of Jats in Northern India is said to exceed seven 
in t} 011 p h rm a considerable proportion of the population 

p^ v ? ‘ l -iab, Rajputana, and the adjoining districts of the United 
From nCeS ^ nda - a ^ so widel y scattered over Kashmir, North-west 
Bon l 161 ^ >rov ^ nce > Central Provinces, Sinde, Beluchistan, and 
In P i ^ -^ an 3 a b they include both Sikhs and Muslims, 

^loha L ^ JU ^ una ^bey are mostly Hindus, and in Sind and Beluchistan 
foimd mmeda ^ S * ^bey speak the local language where they are 
p-j • ’ as Rajasthani in Rajputana and Panjabi or Lahndi in the 
1 • They seem originally to have occupied the valley of the 

M 2 
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numbers, from their hills and wilds, a in order to carr}\oJ 
oxen and buffaloes. These were the wretches that really 
inflicted the chief hardships, and were guilty of t he severest 
oppression on the country. These districts, in former 
times, had been in a state of revolt, and yielded very little 
revenue that could be come at. b On the present occasion, 
when I had reduced the whole of the neighbouring districts 
to subjection, they began to repeat their practices. As my 
poor people were on their way from Sialkot to the camp, 
hungry and naked, indigent and in distress, they were fallen 
upon by the road with loud shouts and plundered. 1 I 
sought out the persons guilty of this outrage, discovered 
them, and ordered two or three of the number to be cut 
in pieces. 0 

Receives At this same station a merchant arrived, who brought us 
news of the the news of the defeat of Alim Khan by Sultan Ibrahim. 
Him Khan. The particulars are as follows. Alim Klxan, 2 after taking 
leave of me, had marched forward in spite of the scorching 

a plains, b and so were not very well organized, 

ft Add While I was at Sialkot I dispatched Shaham and Nuv Beg 
to the Begs at Lahore enjoining them to ascertain the position of 
the enemy, and when they had found out from some one well 
acquainted with the country at what place they could join me, to 
send me information about it. 


Indus and formed the bulk of the population at the time of the 
Mohammedan conquest of Sind (a.d. 712). They had the audacity 
to attack Mahmud of Ghazni on his return from Somnath, and his 
last expedition (a.d. 1026) was undertaken to chastise them. It is 
not till the decay of the Moghul Empire that they again appear in 
history. One branch which remained Hindu founded the two 
dynasties which still exist at Bharatpur and Dholpfir. Another 
section, having adopted the Sikh religion, ultimately made them¬ 
selves masters of the Panjab under Ranjit Singh, and are now 
represented by the princely houses of Patiala, Jhind, and Nabha. 
The Gujars are a Scytliic tribe who probably entered India with the 
White Huns in a. d. 452 from the north-west, established a kingdom 
in Rajputana, and spread southwards in the sixth century. Their 
ancient capitals were Bhinmal (sixth to seventh centuries) in Raj¬ 
putana, and Anhilwara in Gujerat (746-1295). They founded 
several petty states in Rajputana, Panjab, and Gujerat, but, with 
a single exception, none of them survived the tenth century. They 
are now a nomad pastoral. tribe, and mostly Mohammedan.] 

1 The people alluded to were probably the Turki garrison of Sialkot. 

* Alim Khan is Ala ed din Khan. 
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■v the wea ^er, and had reached Lahore, having, with- 
^ iny consideration for those who accompanied him, 
>ne two stages every march. At the veiy moment that 

i t ^ llan took leave > the Sultans and Khans of the 
Uzbeks had advanced and blockaded . Balkh ; so that, 
immediately on his departure for Hindustan, I was obliged 
o set out. for that city. Alim Khan, on reaching Lahore, 
insis cd with such of my Begs as were in Hindustan, that 
.,n i ' m P er ? r had ordered them to march to his assistance, 
‘ < that they must accordingly accompany him ; that it 

him W| l °: 0nc ^ ted tllat Ghazi Khan should likewise join 
Delhi 1 ( i K \ l ° tV AVeic ad * n conjunction to march upon 
*£* "“BV answered, that, situated as 
any kind " 0t accon 'Pany Ghazi Khan with 

younger brother II'd'Tn’ bUt . tIiat ’ lf Jle sent to comt llis 
LXs hoswS Kha "’ With his so °. or placed them in 
at liberty to moivl -V lllstl uet ions would then leave them 
could not • Heif 'i ' 1 °"“ wlGl * din > that otherwise they 
had fouirht -in I I* nas ] ° ( n, - v Gle other day that Alim Khan 
mutual eonfi l ' ' " * 0 catet l hy Gluizi Khan, so that no 
". r s ,0 be tor between then ; .ml 

KtantoS r by "° advisable for Alim 

Whatever e ''T K '' 1 " aceoinpany him in the expedition, 
order to Xpostu, » tlons of this nature they employed in 
w^re aL i^r/ C , Alim “““ prosecuting his plan, 
with Dnnl f n tUa ' He Sent his son SIlcr Khan to confer 
selves .,ft G Vh , a ° and Gh5zi Khan, and the parties them- 
co e ? 1S mct * Dilriwer Khan , 1 who had been in 
cus K ! VCry reCent, y> antl who had escaped from 
before J! n V,. ( '° me t0 Lahore only two or three months 
Kli-m r V*- l e " lsc associated with them. Mahmud Khan 
entrust*. i mn ’ *? Wh ° m the eus tody of Lahore a had been 
it . . <J, Was also Pressed into their measures. In a word. 
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Accounts 
of Alim 
Khan’s 
trans¬ 
actions. 


It W -IS * 1 liivaouiV/Cj# 

Goulet ri U nU[ de / mitivel y arranged among them, that 
all |i laa aud Ghazi Khan should take under their orders 
at the s* CgS ' Vh ° luid been left in Hindustan, and should, 
a ,. Une * llne > themselves assume the government of all 
^ a 1 the Lahore Province 

- was the son of Danlut Khan.] 

1 * c - Son of Khan Jehan.] 


Alim Khan 
fomis a 
league with 
Ghazi 
Khan. 



Marches 
against * 
Delhi, 


and 

besieges it. 


Surprises 
the camp of 
Sultan 
Ibrahim ; 
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7 the adjacent territories ; 1 while Dilawer Khan and Imp 
Khan were to accompany Alim Khan, and occupy the whole 
of the country about Delhi and Agra and in that neighbour¬ 
hood. 51 Ismael Jilwani and a number of other Amirs 
waited on Alim Khan, and acknowledged him. He now 
proceeded towards Delhi without delay, by forced marches. 
On reaching Inderi, 2 Suleiman Sheikhzadch came and like¬ 
wise joined him. The numbers of the confederate army 
now amounted to thirty or forty thousand men. They laid 
siege to Delhi, but were unable either to take the place by 
storm or to reduce it by famine. b 

Sultan Ibrahim, as soon as he heard that they had col¬ 
lected an army, and invaded his dominions, led his troops to 
oppose them. Having notice of his march as he approached, 
they raised the siege and advanced to meet him. The con¬ 
federates concurred in opinion, that if the battle was fought 
in the daytime, the Afghans, from regard to their reputa¬ 
tion with their countrymen, would not flee ; but that if the 
attack was made by night, the night is dark, and no one 
seeing another, each chief would shift for himself. Resolv¬ 
ing, therefore, to attempt a night surprise, they mounted 
to proceed against the enemy, who were six kos off. Twice 
did they mount their horses at noon, and continue mounted 
till the second or third watch of the night, without going 
either back or forward, not being able to come to a resolu¬ 
tion, or agree among themselves. The third time they set 
out for their surprise, when only one watch of the night 
remained. Their plan was for the party merely to set lire 
to the tents and pavilions, and to attempt nothing farther. 
They accordingly advanced and set lire to the tents during 
the last watch of the night, at the same time shouting the 
war-cry. Jalal Khan Jighet, and several other iVmirs, came 
over, and acknowledged Alim Klian. Sultan Ibrahim, 
attended by a body of men composed of his own tribe and 
family, did not move from the royal pavilion, but continued 
steady in the same place till morning. By this time, the 

a Omit and in that neighbourhood. 

i» to cause any serious injury to its defenders. 

1 That is, in the Panjab, or near Lahore. 

8 [Inderi is a village in.the K.arnul district (Punjab), iifteen miles 
north of Karnul town.] 
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who accompanied Alim Khan were dispersed, bein s 
^ plundering and pillaging. Sultan Ibrahim’s troops 
perceived that the enemy were not in great force, and 
immediately moved forward from the station which they 
had kept, though very few in number, and having only a 
single elephant; but no sooner had the elephant come up, 
than Alim Khan’s men took to flight, without attempting 
to keep their ground. In the course of his flight, Alim Khan 
crossed over to the Doab side of the river, and again re- 
erossed it towards Panipat, on reaching which place lie 
contrived by a stratagem to get three or four laks 1 from 
Mian Suleiman, 2 and went on his way. Ismael Jilwani, 
Biban, and Jalal Khan, the eldest son of Alim Khan, separat¬ 
ing from him, betook themselves to the Doab. A small 
part of the army which Alim Khan had collected, such as 
Seif ed dm,- 1 Darya Khan, Mahmud Khan Khan Jelian, 
Sheikh Jamal Fermuli, and some others, deserted before the 
battfe and joined Ibrahim. Alim Khan and Dilawer Khan, 
uith Haji Khan, after passing Sirliind, heard of my 
approach, and that I had taken Milwat; whereupon 
dawer Khan, who had always been attached to my 
interests, and had been detained three or four months in 
puson on my account, separated from the others, came on 
way of Sultanpur 3 and Kochi, 4 and waited upon me in 
t le neighbourhood of Milwat, three or four days after the 
taking of that town. Alim Khan and Haji Khan having 
passed the river Satlej, at length reached Ginguteli, 3 the 
name of a strong castle in the lulls between Dun and the 
p am, and threw themselves into it. One of my detach- 
Seif Khan, 


“tfiT 

sing kjJLj 


but is 
defeated. 


/oO or £1,000 ; but perhaps they were laics of rupees [in which 
case the siim extorted would amount to £30,000 or £40,000]. 

3 I robably a rich shro ff or banker. 

[8ultanpur is a town in the state of Kapurthala, sixteen miles 
Suit 1 ' ^ a l ,ur tliala town. Founded in the eleventh century by 

\ u cUl Mum Lodi, it was once a place of note and lay on the great 
ng nvay between Lahore and Delhi. J 

11 erhaps Kanja, a Mohammedan Jilt village in the Jalandhar 
1 .° n ^ l0 ii° s liiarpur border ( Gazetteer , Jalandhar District).] 

11 nia may be Gangot, in the Kangra district, on the Hoshiarpur 
U1 dcr near Bahrwain ( Gazetteer , Hoshiarpur District).] 
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/ ymeats, consisting of Afghans and Hazaras, happeniitg/ tA 1 

/ come up, blockaded them, and had nearly succeeded in 
taking the castle, strong as it was, being only prevented by 
the approach, of night. These noblemen then made an 
attempt to leave it, but some of their horses having fallen 
- in the gatewaj^, they could not get out. Some elephants 
that were along with them were pushed forward, and 
trampled upon and killed a number of the horses. Although 
unable to escape on horseback, they left the place during 
a dark night on foot, and after incredible sufferings, joined 
Ghazi Khan, who, in the course of his llight, finding that he 
could not get refuge in Miiwat, had directed his course 
towards the hills, where they met. Gliazi Khan did not 
give Alim Khan a very friendly reception, which induced 
him to wait on me, below Dun, in the neighbourhood of 
Pelliur, where he came and tendered me his allegiance. 
While I was at Sialkot, some of the troops 41 whom I had left 
in Lahore arrived to inform me, that they would all be up 
by the morning. 

Next morning I marched, and halted at ParsrQr, where 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Khwajeh Hussain, and some 
others, 1 accordingly came and waited on me. As the enemy’s 
camp was on the banks of the Ravi, 2 towards Lahore, I sent 
out Bujkeh with his party to reconnoitre and bring in 
intelligence. About the end of the third watch of the night ' 
they came back with information that the enemy, imme*» 
diately on getting notice of their approach, had fled away 
in consternation, every man shifting for himself. 

On the following morning, leaving Shah Mir Hussain, b and 
some other officers, to guard the camp and baggage, I 
separated from them, and pushed on with all possible 
speed. We reached Kalanur about the middle of afternoon 
prayers, and halted. Muhammed Sultan Mirza. Adil Sultan, 
and the other Amirs, came here and waited on me. 

a one of those b Add and Jan Beg, 

1 These noblemen had been left with a body of troops to defend 
the Pan jab. 

2 The Ravi, or Hydraotes, which is the middle river of the live 
that compose the Panjab, is the river on which Lahore stands. 
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‘chin# before 


‘ daybreak from Kalanur, 1 we discovered 
1 road certain traces«- that Ghazi Khan and the fugi- 
ti\es were not far off., Muhammcdi and Ahmedi,t witJi 
several of the Begs about my person, whom I had recently 
at. Kabul promoted to the rank of Beg, were detached to 
piusue the fugitives, without halting. Their orders were, 
hat, if they could overtake the (lying enemy, it was well ; 
mt, il not, that they should carefully guard every approach 
•nn issue o! the fort of Milwat, that the garrison might not 
a a ) c to effect their escape, Ghazi Khan was the object 
tnat I Principally aimed at in these instructions. Having 
sent forward this detachment under the Begs, we crossed 
KrnmTf ” pposite to Kanwalun, 2 and there halted. 

mZ l, n,"’ ™ encamp i„ the 

mouth of the valley m which lies the fort of Milwat 2 The 

a T7? before US - *"<* the A^of Him 

fort Ismael kT* C< 7° encam P :l »d lay close siege to the 

th^so o A ^ 7 as Dol,Iet raian ’ s grandson (being 
tlic son of Ah Khan, Doulct Khan’s eldest son) bavin” 

—r qUar ? rS - r SCnt into tIle fort to offer terms 

promises and threats On Friday iLde the tm^aZt 

reconnn r 11 k ° S nearer ’ 1 »»yself wont out, 

and left' 7 thC ? rt a,Kl aftCr havin g assigned to the right 

returne l 7"?’ 77 t0 thfi ceatre > their respective stations, 
returned back to the camp. 

I c 7° U , let | Kll U ‘ n<>W Sent a Person to inform me, that Ghazi 
ian had escaped and fled to the hills ; but that if I would 

^ Add and Kutlfik Kadam, 


< 3 L 


•Tan. 1. 
152G. 


Crosses (ho 
Bias. 


Jail. 2, 3, 
and 4. 


Blockades 
Milwat; 


Jail. 0. 


miie f 7 vl 7 a 7 n V"" 1 ' “ thc &»diUpur district (Punjab), fifteen 

die news^nf £ 1 GU 7'| 8P ' ,r 11 was herc that Akbar received 

mound sHim T fat '° rs < * < ' ath > un<l lliul himself enthroned on a 
aoimd still to be seen outside the town.] 

the | , - 3 P * a ??.‘ s not lual 'ked on any map, but it is referred to in 
Bari iT n * Akbarl ns l)cin ? included in the Batala gnrkfir of the 
third™ - , a * 51a is no ' v tho head-quarters of the jlatala TahsH, 

Amritsar '] 1 1 lstMct (Fwiijub), twenty-four miles north-east of 

Talmr| lal f 0 Ji 1S 11,1 ancient fortress, now in ruins, in tho liead-quartem 
reim, JV, rioslriarpur district (Paajab). It was founded in the 
811 of Multan Bahlol Lodi ( 1451 - 80 ).] 
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excuse his own offences, lie ■would come as a slave 
deliver up the place. I therefore sent Khwajeh Mir Mlran 
to confirm him in his resolution, and to bring him out. His 
son Ali Khan accompanied that officer. b In order to expose 
the rudeness and stupidity of the old man, 0 I directed him 
to take care that Doulet Khan should come out with the 
same two swords hung round his neck, which lie had hung 
by his side to meet me in combat. When matters had come 
this length, d he still contrived frivolous pretexts for delay, 
but was at length brought out. I ordered the two swords 
to be taken from his neck. When he came to offer me his 
obeisance, he affected delays in bowing ; I directed them 
to push his leg and make him bow. 1 then made him sit 
down before me, and desired a man who understood the 
Hindustani language to explain to him what I said, sentence 
by sentence, in order to reassure him e ; and to tell him, 
6 1 called you Father : I showed you more respect and 
reverence than you could have desired or expected. I 
delivered you and your sons from the insults of f the Balu- 
ches. I delivered your tribe, your family, and women, from 
the bondage of Ibrahim. The countries held by Tatar Khan 1 
to the amount of three krors , 2 I bestowed on you. What 
evil have I ever done you, that you should come in this style 
against me, w r ith these two swords by your side : and, 
attended by an army, stir up tumult and confusion in my 

11 make his submission 

b Having fulfilled his mission that officer returned in company 
with Daulat Khan and his son Ali Khan. 

c Omit this clame. , 

d Add this man was so stupid and rude that 
0 and in such a way as to impress it well on his mind; 

1 beggary among 



1 [Tatar Khan was Daulat Khan’s father.] 

* About £75,000 sterling. The emperors of Hindustan, from a 
love of pomp and show, have always used large numbers in reckoning 
their revenues and in bestowing presents. Their revenue accounts 
were kept in dams, of which forty go to a rupee. Hence their Inks 
and krors sink into a very small compass, when reduced to English 
money ; and the revenue of very extensive tracts of country will 
frequently be found inferior to the rents of an English gentleman’s 
estate. 
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ing stupefied, stammered out 
e purpose ; and, indeed, what 
could lie say in answer to such confounding truths ? It was 
settled that lie and his family should retain their authority 
in their own tribes, and possession of their villages, but that 
all the rest of their property should be sequestrated. a They 
were directed to encamp close by Khwajeh Mir MIran. 

On Saturday, the 22nd of the first Rabi, to ensure their 
good treatment while they were bringing out their depen¬ 
dants and families, I myself went and took my station on 
a rising ground opposite to the gate of Milwat. Ali Khan 
came up and presented me with a few asfircifis as a peshkesh. 
Towards afternoon prayers they began to remove their 
dependants and women. b Abdal-azIz and Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, Kutluk Kadem, Muhammedi, and Alnnedi, 
with several other of the Begs about my person, were 
directed to enter the fort, and to take possession of and 
secure their treasures, and all their property. Although 
Gliazi Khan was said to have left the place and lied, yet 
some reported that they had seen him within the fort. On 
this account I placed several of my trusty ollicers and 
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scivants at the gate, with orders to examine every person 
and place of which c they had the least suspicion, that Ghazi 
Khan might not escape by any artifice, as now my grand 
object was to make him prisoner. They had also orders to 
seize any jewels or precious stones that might be attempted 
to be secretly conveyed out of thetown. d The troops made 
a great riot at the gate of the fort, which obliged me to 
discharge a few arrows to check their turbulence ; a chance 
shot struck lluinaiun’s reader, who expired on the spot. 

. iter remaining on the hillock for two nights, on Monday Jan 8. 
I entered and surveyed the fort. I examined Gliazi Khan’s 
library, and found in it a number of valuable books. Some 


ll It was decided that lie and his family should retain full authority 
over the members of their households and their womenfolk, but 
ad all their chattels should be sequestrated, 
v ^ ^ awn day Sultan .Tuned, 

■N.B. This sentence occurs after the words passed the night there 
tourr down ( d ). u of whom 

ridd I had pitched my tent on a hillock opposite the gate and 
passed the night there. 
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of (hem I gave to Humaiun, and some I sent to Kam_ 

The re was also a number of theological books, but I did not, 
on the whole, find so many books of value as, from then- 
appearance, I had expected. 

I stayed in the fort all night, and next morning returned 
to the camp. We had been mistaken in imagining that 
Ghazi Khan was in the fort. That traitorous coward had 
fled, and escaped to the hills with a small number of followers, 
leaving his father, his elder and younger brothers, his 
mother, his elder and younger sisters, in Mihvat: 


(Persian )—Observe that faithless man, for never 
Shall he see the face of good fortune ; 

Ho takes care of his own comforts, 

Yet leaves his wife and children in misery. 1 


On Wednesday I marched thence towards the hill to 
which Ghazi Khan had fled. After advancing one kos from 
the station at the gorge of Milwat, we halted in a valley. 
It was here that Dilawer Khan came and tendered his 
allegiance. Doulet Khan and Ali Khan, with Ismael Khan 
and some other leading men, were delivered as prisoners to 
Kittch, to be carried to the fort of Milwat,'- in Behreh, there 
to be detained in custody. The rest were delivered to 
various persons for the purpose of levying contributions on 
them, and their ransoms were fixed after Dilawer Khan’s 
opinion had been taken. Several were liberated on securi¬ 
ties ; several were committed to prison and close custody. 
Kitteh set out with the prisoners. He had reached Sultanpur 
"when Doulet Khan died. I gave the fort of Milwat to 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, who left his elder brother 
Arghfin in the place, on his part, with a body of troops. 
About two hundred or two hundred and fifty Hazaras anil 
Afghans were also left to assist in the defence of the fort. 

Khwajeh Kalan had loaded some camels with the wines of 
Ghazni, and brought them to the camp. His quarters were 
on a high ground that overlooked the l'ort and camp. We 

1 From the Gutistan of Sadi [chap, i, story 17]. 

3 | This is the Malot in the Jhelum district sixteen miles north¬ 
west of Piniliidan Khan, remarkable for its rort and line Buddhist 
temple. It was the ancestral village of the Janjua clan, and is identi¬ 
fied by Cunningham with Singbapura, the ancient capital of the 
Salt Range.] 
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party there in which some drank 'vyine and others 
It was a rare party. 

Marching thence, and passing the small hills of Ab-kend by 
Milwat, a we reached Dun. In the language of Hindustan, 
they call a julga (or dale), chin . 1 The finest running water 2 
in Hindustan is that in this Dun. There are many villages 
around the Dun, which was a perganna of the Jaswal, who 
were the maternal uncles of Dilawer Khan. This Dun is 
a very pleasant dale, and there are meadows all along the 
stream. In several places they sow rice; Through the 
middle of it runs a stream large enough to turn three or four 
mills. The width of the dale is one or two kos ; in some 
places it is even three kos. Its" Hills are very small, like 
hillocks, and all its villages stand on the skirts of these 
hillocks. Where there are no villages, there are numbers of 
peacocks and monkeys. There are also many fowls resem¬ 
bling Barn-door fowls: they resemble them in shape, l) but 
are generally of a single colour . 3 

As we could nowhere get any certain intelligence of Ghazi 
Khan, I sent Tardikeli with BTrim Deo Malinhat , 0 with 
orders to pursue him wherever he might go; to engage him, 
and bring him back a prisoner. In the country composed 
of small hills, that has been mentioned as lying around the 
Hun, there are some wonderfully strong castles. To the 
north-east is a castle called Kutila . 4 It is surrounded by tl 
a rock seventy or eighty gaz in perpendicular height. At 


<SL 

Babur 

reaches 

Dun. 


Description 
of Dun. 


Of Kutila. 


a and crossing one of the mountains of Milwat which is com¬ 
pletely Wred with deep ravines, 

__ this clause. c Milhas, d perched on 

[This is the Jaswan or Una Dun, afertilo valley in the Hoshiarpur 
L 1 1 ri Q?’ fr ? m four to eight miles in breadth, situated between the 
f fi range of the outer Himalayas and the Katar Dhar ridge 

0 ie Sivaliks. It is traversed throughout its length by the Sohan 
river.] ° ° 

Ab i rawan —running water, is said to be used in Persian for 
a cana ^ or aqueduct. It may, however, mean a stream of water ; 
and the expression, the only ab i rawan, probably may mean, one 
oj jhe few ab i rawans, or the finest, of them. The expression again 
recurs. 

Bed Jungle fowl (0alius ferruejineus). ] 

[This may be Kotlair iu the south-west corner of the Kangra 
< istrict (Hamirpur TahsTl), on the Hoshiarpur border.] 
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its chief gate, for the space of about seven or eight gaz, 
is a place that admits of a drawbridge being thrown across 
It may be ten or twelve gaz wide. a The bridge is composed 
of two long planks, by which their horses and flocks pass out 
and in. This was one of the forts of the hill-country, which 
Ghazi Khan had put into a state of defence and garrisoned. 


The detachment that had been pushed on attacked the 
place vigorously, and had nearly taken it, when night came 
on. The garrison then abandoned the castle and fled away. 
Near the Dun is another strong castle called the Fort of 


Ginguteh, the country around which is all hilly, 1 ’ but it is 
not so strong as the former. Alim Khan, in his flight, had 
thrown himself into this fort, as has been already mentioned. 
Babur After sending a detachment in pursuit of Ghazi Khan, I 

resolves fo placed m y f 00 t in the stirrup of resolution, and my hand on 
Mhi k the reins of confidence-in-God, and marched against Sultan 
Ibrahim, the son of Sultan Iskander, the son of Sultan 
Bahlol Lodi Afghan, in whose possession the throne of 
Delhi and the dominions of Hindustan at that time were ; 
whose army in the field was said to amount to a hundred 
thousand men, and who, including those of his Amirs, had 
nearly a thousand elephants. After one march I bestowed 
Debalpur 1 on Baki Shaghawel, and sent him to reinforce 
Balkh I sent a great part of the gold and effects found in 
the fort of Milwat, to strengthen my interest in Balkh, and 
to Kabul as presents to my relations and friends, and to my 


children and dependants . 0 


a [height], except near the gate where it is only seven or eight 
yards high. It is entered by a drawbridge thrown across the moat, 
which is twelve yards wide. 

i> which was also built over a steep precipice, 
c I sent him a large sum of money to advance my interests in 
Balkh, and I made a deduction from the spoils of Milwat to send 
rich gifts for those of my relations and children, big or little, who 
were in Kabul. 

1 [Dipalpur is a small town in the Dipalpur Talisll of the Mont¬ 
gomery district (Panjab) about forty miles south-west of Lahore, 
ft is situated on the old bank of the Beas, and the decay of the town 
may be attributed to the shifting of that river It is best known as 
one of the frontier fortresses which defended the Delhi kingdom 
from Mongol inroads in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Babur stormed it in 1524.] 
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arch or two below Dun, Shah Imad Shirazi came 
J|/letters from Araish Khan and Mulla Muhammed 
), 1 containing assurances of tlieir attachment to my 
interest, and urging me to continue resolutely the expedition 
I had commenced. I wrote them in return, to assure them 
°( my protection and favour ; and having dispatched the 
letters by a messenger on foot, continued my route. The 
detachment which had proceeded into Milwat, a advanced 


against Harm, Kalilur , 2 and the forts in that part of the 
country, among which, from the natural strength of the 


ground, no enemy had penetrated for a long time before, 
took the whole of them, and returned and joined me, after 
having plundered the inhabitants of the district. It was at 
this time that Alim Khan, being reduced to great distress, 
came naked, 1 ’ and on foot, to meet me. I directed several 
Kegs and some noblemen of my court to go out to receive 
him, and also sent him some horses. He waited upon me 
in this neighbourhood, and made his submission 3 

A detachment was sent out among the hills and valleys in 
tins vicinity, but returned after being out a night or two, 
without having met with anything of value*. Shah Mir 
Hussain, and Jan Beg, with some other of my people, asked 
])(imission to go on a foray, which I granted, and they 
went off. J 

While I was in Dun, two or three letters had come from 


parted from me at Milwat; b stripped bare, 

2 ^ e ^. we ? e lords of Ibrahim’s court. 

Hill ano ^ ler name for Bilaspur, capital of the Simla 

Harnr 1 ? , e samenai ne, situated on the left bank of the Satlaj. 
nnf w was P rob *Wy a fort in the same range of hills, but I have 

not been able to identify it.] 

Alim n 0U Ai- lliS i ti ? le * orwar d there seems to have been an end to 
bad ti F a . d * n Khan’s pretensions to the throne of Delhi. [He 
with n n ?^ lld command of a part of Babur’s army at the battle 
of K~ 1 _ m ( A * D * 1526) and also led a division in the battle 
his an f Wa . a 8 a ^st Rana Sanga (a. d. 1527). But Babur, finding 
^afar‘ 1 n 10nS ^ nconve nient, had him confined in the fort of Kila 
t hr ; r l y Kadakhahan. From this custody he escaped, and passing 
Her* 1 ? 1 ^ 11C * *°°k re ^ u S e with Bahadur Shah, King of Gujerat, 
and 6 ° Was met b y bis son Tatar Khan. They were well received, 
ex subsequently supported by Bahadur in an attempt to 

* I e Babur’s son, Ilumayun, from Agra.— E.B ., p. 431.] 
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Ismael Jilwani and BTban. J I sent them gracious answers! 
this place, to retain them in their favourable sentiments . 11 

After marching from Dun we came to Rupar . 2 While we 
stayed at Rupar, it rained incessantly, and was so extremely 
cold, that many of the starving and hungry Hindustanis 
died. After marching from Rupar, we had halted at Keril, 
opposite to Sirhind , 3 when a Hindustani presented himself, 
assuming the style of an ambassador from Sultan Ibrahim. 
Though he had no letters or credentials, yet as he requested 
that one of my people might accompany him back as my 
ambassador, I accordingly did send back a sawddi tunke- 
itTv b 4 along with him. These poor men had no sooner 
arrived in Ibrahim’s camp than lie ordered them both to be 
thrown into prison. The very day that we defeated Ibrahim, 
the snimldi was set at liberty, and waited on me. 


a in fulfilment of their requests, 
one or two sawddis of my bodyguard 


1 These were also noblemen of great rank and power among the 
Afghans in Hindustan. 

2 [Rupar, the head-quarters of a subdivision of the Ambala district, 
is situated at a point where the Satlaj issues from the hills, and is 
a place of considerable commercial importance. The head works 
of the great Sirhind Canal are situated here. It was the scene of 
the celebrated meeting between Lord William Bentinck and Ranjft 
Singh in 1831.] 

:J Sehrind or Sirhind, is situated in latitude 30° 20' and longitude 
70° 30'. It has been a place of great importance, and is still a striking 
scene though quite deserted. It is a very compact town, six miles 
round, built with brick, and paved with the same material. The 
houses are now unroofed, but the walls all standing. The city con¬ 
tains a fort, now in ruins, a fine stone mosque, and many other hand¬ 
some tombs and places of worship. The east of the city is covered 
by a lake, over which are two handsome bridges. On the other 
sides it is encircled by extensive and beautiful groves of mangoes ; 
and altogether presents a very grand and pleasing spectacle. There 
is a ruined garden and palace near the town, which in splendour 
yields to no garden in India, except the Shalimar at Lahore. [Sirhind, 
a town in the Sirhind Tahsil of the Patiala State (Panjab), has now 
a population of 5,500. Owing to its strategic position it was one of 
the most important strongholds of the Mughal Empire.] 

4 The office of the tunketdr is not well ascertained. He seems to 
have been a confidential servant, perhaps connected with the ten , 
or private treasury. [In modem Persian sawddi or ahl i sawad 
means literate or educated. The term tunketar P. do C. translates 
by ‘ night guard ’.] 
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two marched more, we halted on th$ banks of the 
of Banur 1 and Sanur. 2 This is a running water, of 
which there are few in Hindustan, except large rivers. They 
call it the stream of Kagar. 3 Chiter stands on its banks. 
We rode up this stream to view the country. Three or four 
kos above Chiter, it comes flowing down from a number of 
little springs. Higher up than the stream by which we had 


ridden, a there issues from an open valley a rivulet fit. to turn 
lour or five mills. 11 is an extremely beautiful and delightful 
place, with a charming climate. On the banks of this rivulet, 
where it issues from the spreading valley, I directed a Char- 
hiigh (or large garden) to be laid out. The rivulet, after 
reaching the plain, goes on for a kos or two, and falls into 
the first-mentioned river. The place where the stream of 
Kagar issues, and is formed from the junction of the small 
springs that have been mentioned, may be three or four kos 
higher up than the place where this rivulet falls into it. 
During the rainy season, the water of the rivulet, swelling 
extremely, flows down united with the stream of the Kagar. 
to Samaneh 4 and Sanam. At this station we had informa¬ 
tion that Sultan Ibrahim, who lay on this side of Delhi, was 


a As we went up the river, 



Hears of 
Sultan 
Ibrahim’s 
approach. 


1 [Banur is the head-quarters of a Tahsil of the same name in 
the Patiala State (Panjab), ten miles north-east of Rajpura. Its 
ruins testify to its former importance. Its ancient name was Push- 
pawati or ‘ City of Flowers \ so-called on account of the jasmine 
scent, which was its chief industry, now all but disappeared.] 

~ f°wn in the Patiala State (Panjab) situated four miles south¬ 
east of Patiala town. In the reign of Babur, Malik Baha ud din 
rHiokar became chief of Sanur, and of eighty-four circumjacent 
' 13 rn’ WhenCe ^ le Strict was known as Chaurasi.] 

[Ihe Ghagar river rises in Sirmiir and passing close to Ambala 
ous through Patiala and Hissar and finally loses itself in the 
uanlr desert near Bhatner. It is not a perennial stream.] 

Si + a town in the Bhawani-garh Tahsil of the Patiala 

-r . e (Pan jab), about seventeen miles south-west of Patiala town. 

J: ja a place of great antiquity, and is frequently mentioned in 
Muhammedan histories as a fief of Delhi. It surrendered to 
Muhammed Ghori after his defeat of Prithvi Raja in 1192. Sanam 
Jf head-quarters of the Tahsil of the same name in the Patiala 
fctate, forty-three miles south-west of Patiala town. Though now 
jv little importance it played a memorable part in the history of 
10 h J anjab after the Muhammedan invasion.] 
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advancing, and that the Shikdar of Iiissar-Firozeh, 1 Ilrrmifr 
Khan, L'huseh-khail, had also advanced ten or fifteen kos to* 
wards us with the army of Iiissar-Firozeh, and of the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. I sent on Ivitteli Beg towards Ibrahim’s 
camp to procure intelligence, and dispatched Mumin Atkeh to 
wards the army of Iiissar-Firozeh to get notice of its motions. 

On Sunday, the 13th of the first Jumada, I marched from 
Ambala, 2 and had halted on the margin of a tank, when 
Mumin Atkeh and Kitteh Beg both returned on the same 
day. The command of the whole right wing I gave to 
Huniaifin, who was accompanied by Khwajeh Kalan, Sultan 
Muliammed Duldai, Wali Khazin, with some of the Begs 
who had stayed in Hindustan, such as Khosrou, Hindu Beg, 
Abdal-azlz, and Muliammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. I also strength ¬ 
ened this force by adding to it several of the inferior Begs, 
and of my immediate dependants from the centre, such as 
Mansur Birlas, Kitteh Beg, Muhibb Ali, with a large body of 
troops, and directed him to march against Hamid Khan. 
It was at this station, too, that BIban came and made his 
submission. These Afghans are provokingly rude and 
stupid. a Although Dilawer Khan, who was his superior, 
both in the number of his retainers and in rank, did not sit 
in'the presence, and although the sons of Alim Khan stood, 
though they were princes, 3 this man asked to be allowed to 
sit, and expected me to listen to his unreasonable demand. 
a tactless. 


1 The Shikdar is a military collector of the revenue, and has 
often the chief authority in a district. [Hissar, the head-quarters of 
the district of the same name (Panjab), was founded in 1356 by 
Firoz Shah Tughlak, whence its name Firozah. It was occupied by 
an Imperial garrison at the time of Babur’s invasion. In later days 
it became remarkable as the head-quarters of the celebrated knight 
errant, George Thomas, who took possession of it in 1783. | 

2 Ambala is a small town, with a handsome tank. The houses 
are mostly two stories high, more regular than is usual in India ; 
the streets are well paved with brick, and very clean. On the whole, 
it is probably the neatest town in India. [Ambala is the head¬ 
quarters of the district of the same name (Panjab), now chiefly 
important as one of the largest cantonments in India. It was of 
little importance in early days.] 

3 It will be recollected, that Alim Khan, or Ala ed din, was a 
brother of Sultan Ibrahim, the reigning emperor. 
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it morning, being Monday the 14th, Humtiiun set out 
uis light force to attack IlamTd Khan by surprise. Hu¬ 
rt dispatched on before him a hundred or a hundred and 
hfty select men, bv way of advanced guard. On coming 
near the enemy, this advanced body went close up to them, 
bung upon their flanks, a and had one or two rencounters, 
tthen the troops of Humaiun appeared in sight following 
them. No sooner were they perceived than the enemy took 
to flight. Our troops brought down one hundred or two 
umdied of their men, cut off the heads of the one half, and 
>1 ought the other half alive into the camp, along with seven 
or eiglit elephants. Beg Mlrak Moghul brought the news of 
us \ictory of Humaiun to the camp at this station on 
Friday the 18th of the month. On the spot. I directed 
a complete dress of honour, a horse from my own stable, 
with a reward in money, to be given to him 

the 2m ’ Hamai un reached the camp that 
seven I • T™, Stati °"’ with a ^ndted prisoners, and 

Ustad \i rf h r elephants > and wait «l on me. I ordered 
nrisr n 1 • Cu 1 and the niatchl °ckmen to shoot all the 
ZTrV” plC : This was Humaifm’s first expe- 
. ' ‘ nd th ® drst servicc he had seen. It was a very good 

IP ■.° me d having followed the fugitives, took 

nrlI?,T /eh Ule moment they reached it, and returned 
J* U ". < ( ' tlissar-Firozeii, which, with its depend- 

.... TT an _d subordinate districts, yielded a kror , 1 1 bestowed 

lvSrc1 ia,Hn r WUh a k,0r in mon °y a * a Present, 
fit nerso'ncfb I l >m * hat Rta ti°n, we reached Shahabad.- I sent, 
.'ntciliwpnen ds Sl| han Ibrahim’s camp to procure 

Ibis place a! 1 . 1 * dted sever al days in tliis station. From 
ettm ™ ' Id ‘ !paW,aa Piadch to Kabul, with 

letters announcmg my victory. 

scissors \xt San ^° S ^ a ^ 0n > anr ^ this same day, tlie razor, or 
° ,S ’ WeTe first applied to Humaiun’s beards As my 

a Omit this clause. 


' emissaries 


o f hout £25,000 sterling. 

district ! S ? town in the Thanesar Talisil of the Karnfd 

3 rTliiq 1* ’ slx t eon miles south of Am bain. 1 
of the *!*, aoe , Wfts a PPnrentlv written hv Bftbur, and the rest 
the parenthesm by Humayun, his son. ] 


N 2 



defeats Ha\ 
mid Khan. 
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March 5. 
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rozeh taken. 
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honoured father mentions in these commentaries the iiiJjB 
of his first using the razor, in humble emulation of him, 
I have commemorated the same circumstance regarding 
myself. I was then eighteen years of age. Now that I am 
forty-six, I, Muhammed Ilumaiun, am transcribing a copy 
of these Memoirs from the copy in his late Majesty's own 
handwriting.®) 1 

March 12. i n this station, on Monday the 28th of the first Jumada, 
the sun entered Aries; we now began also to receive repeated 
information from Ibrahim’s camp, that he was advancing 
slowly by a kos or two at a time, and halting two or three 
days at each station. I, on my side, likewise moved on to 
meet him, and after the second march from Shahabad, en¬ 
camped on the banks of the Jumna, 2 3 opposite to Sirsaweh. b3 
Babur en- Haider Ivuli, a servant of Khwajeh Kalfm, was sent out to 
Sirsaweh! 11 procure intelligence. I crossed the Jumna by a ford, and 
went to see Sirsaweh. That same day I took a maajun. At 
Sirsaweh there is a fountain, from which a small stream flows. 
It is rather a pretty place. Terdi Beg Khaksar praised it 
highly. I said, 4 Yours be it ’; and in consequence of these 
praises, I bestowed it on Terdi Beg Khaksar. Having raised 
an awning c in a boat, we sometimes sailed about on the 
broad stream of the river, and sometimes entered the creeks 
in the boat/ 1 

From this station we held down the river for two marches, 
keeping close along its banks, when Haider Ivuli, who had 
been sent out to collect intelligence, returned, bringing 
information that Dafid Khan and Hatim Khan had been 

a The sentence At the station . . . beard is given as part of Babur's 
Journal, and Humayun's note consists of the sentence I was then 
eighteen and the current year is 9G1 (1553-4). 

b Omit opposite to Sirsaweh. 0 couch 

d I went about sometimes with the aid of the boat and sometimes 
without using it (i. e. by land). 

1 This note of Humaiun’s mast have been made about A. d. 1553, 
during his residence in Kabul, before his last return to Hindustan. 

2 This river the Persians call the Jun. It is always so written in 

the Memoirs. . • 

3 [Sirsaweh is a small town situated in the district of baharanpur 

on the route between the latter place and Ambaia, ten miles west- 
north-west of the former.] 
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^eross the river into the Doab with six or seven thou- 
11 horse, and had encamped three or four kos in advance 
of Ibrahim's position on the road towards us. On Sunday 
the 18th of the second Jumada, I dispatched against this 
column Chin Taimur Sultan, 1 Mahdi Khwajeh, Sultan 
Mirza, Adil Sultan, with the whole left wing, commanded 
by Sultan Juneid, Shah Mir Hussain, Kutluk Kadem; as 
well as part of the centre under Yunis Ali, Abdallah, 
Ahmedi, and Kitteli Beg, with instructions to advance 
rapidly and fall upon them by surprise. About 110011 -day 
prayers, they crossed the river near our camp; and between 
afternoon and evening prayers set out from the opposite 
bank. Next morning, about the time of early prayers,- 
they arrived close upon the enemy, who put themselves 
in some kind of order, and marched out to meet them ; but 


<SL 


April 1. 
Attempts 
1 o surprise 
the enemy. 

1 / 


April 2 . 


our troops no sooner came up, than the enemy fled, and 
were followed in close pursuit, and slaughtered all the 
way to the limits of Ibrahim’s camp. The detachment 
took Ilatim Klian, Daud Khan’s eldest brother, and one 
oi the generals, with seventy or eighty prisoners, and six 
oi eight elephants, all ot which they brought in when they 
waited on me. Several 13 of the prisoners were put to death, 
to strike terror into the enemy. 

Marching thence, I arranged the whole army in order of [Tho iim.] 
attle,^ with right and left wing and centre, and after 
reviewing it, performed the vtm** The custom of the'vim 
is, that, the whole army being mounted, the commander 
takes a bow or whip in his hand, and guesses at the number 
° , 1C a . ln Y’ according to a fashion in use, and in conformity 
wi i w nc i they aflirm that the army may be so many. e 

ic num ei that I guessed was greater than the army 
turned out to be. 


tl Omit or seven 
0 I reviewed the whole army. 


Most 


tl r \ w vvauie army, 

(» an after reviewing it, performed the 
keeping to its own station. 


vim, read each division 
0 Omit this sentence. 


a ! r L , lie S0U ^ u ^ an Ahmed, 4 the younger lvhan \] 
the farz prayers are repeated when there is light enough to 
( stinguigli one object from another. 

[llie vim is a march past of troops for purposes uf enumeration.] 
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At this station a I directed 0 that, according to the cus 1 
of Rum, 1 the gun-carriages should be connected together 
with twisted bull-hides as with chains. Between every two 
gun-carriages 2 were six or seven turas 3 or breast-works. 
The matchlockmen stood behind these guns and turns, and 
discharged their matchlocks. I halted live or six days in 
this camp, for the purpose of getting this apparat us arranged. 
After every part of it was in order and ready, I called together 
all the Amirs, and men of any experience and knowledge, 
and held a general council. It was settled, that as Panipat 
was a considerable 0 city, it would cover one of our flanks by 
its buildings d and houses, while we might fortify our front 
by t liras, or covered defences, and cannon, and that the 
matchlockmen and infantry should be placed in the rear 
of the guns and turds. e With this resolution we moved, and 
in two marches, on Thursday, the 30th of the last Juinada, 
reached Panipat. 4 On our right were the town and suburbs. 
In my front I placed the guns and turas which had been 


a Add I ordered all the soldiers to bring up wagons, each according 
to his means. Some seven hunched were in this way collected. 
b Add Ustad Ali Kuli 0 Add and very populous 

d suburbs 

e while the other flank would rest on the line of wagons and 
palisades behind which the matchlockmen and infantry should be 


1 That is, of the Ottomans. 

2 [For guns and gun-carriages P. de C. reads throughout wagons.] 

3 The meaning assigned to turn, here, and in several other places, 
is merely conjectural, founded on Petis de la Croix's explanation, 
and on the meaning given by Meninski to tur, viz. rcticulatus. 
The lliras may here have been formed of the branches of trees, 
interwoven like basketwork, so as to form defences; or they may 
have been covered defences froni arrows and missiles, such as we 
have seen used in several sieges. [The tura, according to P. de C., 
was a kind of palisade or mantelet.] 

4 [Panipat, the head-quarters of the Tahsll of the same name in 
the Kamal district (Panjab), is situated on the Delhi-Kalka Railway, 
about fifty miles north-west of the former place. It is a town of 
great antiquity, and Was of considerable importance in Muhammedan 
times. Its chief title to fame is that it was the scene of three of 
the most decisive battles of northern India, viz. Babur’s defeat of 
Ibrahim Lodi (1526), Hemu’s defeat by Akbar (1556), and Ahmed 
Shah’s victory over the Mahrattas (1701) 
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On the left, and in different other points, we 
v ^dreSwthtches and made defences of the boughs of trees. At 
the distance of every bowshot, a space was left large enough 
for‘a hundred or a hundred and fifty men to issue forth. 
Many of the troops were in great terror and alarm. Trepida¬ 
tion and fear are always unbecoming. Whatsoever Almighty 
Ood has decreed from all eternity, cannot be reversed ; 
though, at the same time, I cannot greatly blame them ; 
they had some reason ; for they had come two or three 
months’ journey from their own country; we had to engage 
in arms a strange nation, whose language we did not under¬ 
stand, and who did not understand ours ; 


<SL 


(I erstari) l\e arc all in difficulty, all in distraction, 

Surrounded by a people ; by a strange people. 

the army ol the enemy opposed to us was estimated at Misconduct 
one hundred thousand men ; the elephants of the emperor of the 
and his oflicers were said to amount to nearly a thousand, ^ 

He possessed 1 lie accumulated treasures of his father and 
grandfather, in current coin, ready for use. It is an usage in 
Hindustan, in situations similar to that in which the enemy 
nm,v ^\ere, to expend sums of money in bringing together 
Hoops who engage to serve for hire. These men are called 
edhindi. Had he chosen to adopt* this plan, he might 
iu\c engaged one or two hundred thousand more troops, 
ut God Almighty directed everything for the best. He 
la d llut ^he heart to satisfy even his own army ; and would 
not pait with any of his treasure. Indeed, how was it 
possible that lie should satisfy his troops, when he was 
mnst miserly to the last degree, and 'beyond measure 
noex^ 10 ^ Ul accuniu hding pelf? He was a young man of 
marc/ Je | Un,ee * Was negligent in all his movements; he 
•ui l » lC( ' VltUout or ^ er 5 retired or halted without plan, 
werc^r” 1 ^^* * U ^^le without foresight. While the troops 
wit] L f ,° ltityillg ^ lc * r Potion in Panipat and its vicinity, 
ni 1 v; lniS - 1 ^ lanc hes of trees, and ditches, Derwlsh Muliam- 
• ‘ mban said to me, You have fortified our ground 

n su<h a way that it is not possible he should ever think 

u lining here.’ I answered, % You judge of him by the Khans 


11 wagons. 
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and Sultans of the Uzbeks. It is true that, the yea.™ 
which we left Samarkand and came to Hissar, a body of the 
Uzbek Khans and Sultans having collected and united 
together, set out from Derbend 1 in order to fall upon us. 
I brought the families and property of all the Moghuls and 
soldiers into the town and suburbs, and closing up all the 
streets, put them in a defensible state. As these Khans 
and Sultans were perfectly versed in the proper times and 
seasons for attacking and retiring, they perceived that we 
were resolved to defend Ilissar to the last drop of our blood, 
and had fortified it under that idea ; and seeing no hopes of 
succeeding in their enterprise, fell back by Bundak Che- 
ghanian. a But you must not judge of our present enemies 
by those who were then opposed to us. They have not 
ability to discriminate when it is proper to advance and 
when to retreat.’ b God brought everything to pass favour¬ 
ably. It happened as I foretold. During the seven or eight 
days that we remained in Panipat, a very small party of my 
men, advancing close up to their encampment and to their 
vastly superior force, discharged arrows upon them.® They 
did not, however, move, or make any demonstration of 
sallying out. At length, induced by the persuasions of some 
Hindustani Annrs, in my interest, I sent Malidi Khwajeh, 
Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, Khosrou Shah, 
Mir Hussain, Sultan Juneid Birlas, Abdal-azlz, the master 
of horse (Mir akhiir), Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, KQtluk 
Kadem, Wali Khazin, Muhibb Ali Khallfeh, Muhammed 
Bakhshi, Jan Beg, and Karakuzi, with four or live thousand 
men, on a night attack. They did not assemble properly 
in the first instance 11 , and as they marched out in confusion, 
did not get on well. The day dawned, yet they continued 
lingering near the enemy’s camp till it was broad daylight, 


11 Nundek, near Cheghanian. 

b Th °y liave ™>t learned how to carry out a military operation 
nor to conduct a manoeuvre. 
c Add and brought back some decapitated heads. 
ri Add owing to the darkness 


1 The celebrated pass of Kolugha, or Kohlugheh, in the hills 
between Hissar and Shaher e sabz. [This defence of Hissar by Babur 
occurred in a. d. 1512. ] 
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lie enemy, on their side, beat their kettle-drums, got 
their elephants, and marched out upon them. Although 
lr P e °ple did not effect anything, yet, in spite of the 
multitude of troops that hung upon them in their retreat, 
^ lc > leturned safe and sound, without the loss of a man. 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng was wounded with an arrow, a 
and though the wound was not mortal, yet it disabled him 
Horn taking his place 1 ’ on the day of battle. On learning 
what had occurred, I immediately detached Humaiun with 
us ivision a kos or a kos and a half in advance, to cover 
_ ieu- retreat, while I myself, remaining with the army, drew 
it out, and got it in readiness for action. The party which 
lac marched to surprise the enemy fell in with Humaiun, and 

I rirl!! 0 itW Mm * As none of tlle enemy came near us, 
course of n '' and led ^ ack to the camp. In the 

"Z/* the! l.t Ug We had !l false alann 5 for nearly c one 

t oons s ,e arm ! aUd the ll P roar continued. Such of the 

werenZea Witnessed a « ahnn of the kind, 

Tver „ , COni r iOU and dislna y- a short time, how- 
cvei, the alarm subsided. 

sudftZZ 16 ° f ea : lym °r^g inayers, when the light was 
not iee \. “T* l 0U d dfetinguish one object from another,' 1 
eneinv\' lb froin the advanced patrols that the 

in«m»H - advancin g> drawn up in order of battle. We too 
mount '^i " " iKed 011 °ur helmets and our armour, and 

, e< ‘ ,c division was led by Humaiun, accom- 
Hin.l,, i! J ‘ V I ?‘ W ^ eh Kalau > Sultan Muhammed Duldai, 
tlivisim Cg .’ U ' ^lazin, and Pir Kuli SIstani ; the left 
Mil ,); ' Vtl ® com aianded by Muhammed Sultan Mirza, 
Juneid p- r:' J Z ^ dd Sultan, Shah Mir Hussain, Sultan 
Shah ti U a ®’ lvat tuk Kadem, Jan Beg, Muhammed Bakhshi, 
theLm n Bargi ’ and M °g Ilul Ghauchi. The right of 
medi r l f.T*- comniaaded by Cliin Taimur Sultan, 0 Muham- 
Mnh- U , ^hali Mansur Birlas, Yunis Ali, Derwlsh 
aninied Sarban, and Abdallah Kitabdar; the loft of the 

° moreThZ f ° 0t ’ ’’ i,kying an active l Jart 

o ^on Friday the 8th of the month of Rajab, 

._ -^Sultan Selim Mirea, 

A ghari is twenty-four minutes. 
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itre by Kliallfeli, Khwajeh Mir MI ran, Ahmedi Pervvan 
tferdi Beg, KQch Beg, Muhitib Ali Kliallfeli, and Mirza Beg 
Terklian. The advance was led by Kliosrou Gokultash 
and Muliammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. 1 Abdal-azlz, master of horse, 
had the command of the reserve. 2 On the Hank of the right 
division I stationed Wali Kizil, Malik Kasim, Baba Kaslikeh, 
with their Moghuls, to act as a tulugkmeh (or flanking party). 
On the extremity of the left division were stationed Kara- 
Kuzi, Abul Muhammed Nezelibaz, Sheikh Ali, Sheikh 


Jemal Barln, Mahdi, Tengri Kuli Moghul, to form the 
tulugkmeh (or flankers), with instructions, that a as soon as 
the enemy approached sufficiently near, they should take 
a circuit and come round upon their rear. 1 ’ 

When the enemy first came in sight, they seemed to bend 
their force most against the right division. I therefore 
detached Abdal-azlz, who was stationed with the reserve, to 
reinforce the right. Sultan Ibrahim’s army, from the time it 
first appeared in sight, never made a halt, but advanced right 
upon us, at a quick pace. When they came closer, on getting 
a view of my troops, and finding them drawn up in the order 
and with the defences that have been mentioned, they were 


brought up and stood lor a while, as if considering, * Shall we 
halt or not ? Shall we advance or not ? ’ They could not halt, 
and they were unable to advance with the same speed as before. 
1 sent orders to the troops stationed as flankers on the extremes 
of the right and left divisions, to wheel round the enemy’s 
Hank with all possible speed, and instantly to attack them 
in the rear ; c the right and left divisions were also ordered 
to charge the enemy. d The Hankers accordingly wheeled on 
the rear of the enemy, and began to make discharges of 
arrows on them. Mahdi Khwajeh came up before the rest of 
the left wing. 6 A body of men with one elephant advanced 


a These two corps had orders that 
b Add on the right and left. 

c Add with showers of arrows, and press them vigorously ; 
ll while the right and left wings should advance and charge the 
enemy in front. 

o Add and was the first to engage. 


1 [This oflioer took a prominent part in the battle in spite of his 
wound.] 2 r ^ erc ^ L 
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him. My troops gave them some sharp discharges 
‘ows, and the enemy’s division was at last driven back, 
dispatched from the main body Ahmedl Perwanclii, 
Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, and Muhibb Ali Khalifeh, to the 
assistance of the left division. The battle was likewise 
obstinate on the right. I ordered Muliammedi Gokultasli, 
Shah Mansur Birlas, Yunis Ali, and Abdallah, to advance in 
lront of the centre and engage. Ustad Ali Kuli also dis- 
cliarged his guns 1 many times in front of the line a to good 
purpose. Mustafa, the cannoneer, on the left of the centre, 
managed his artillery with great effect. The right and left 
divisions, the centre and Hankers having surrounded the 
enemy and taken them in rear, were now engaged in hot 
conflict, and busy pouring in discharges of arrows on them. 
1 hey made one or two very poor charges on our right and left 
divisions. My troops, making use of their bows,plied them with 
arrows, and drove them in upon their centre. The troops on 
the light and left ol their centre, being huddled together 
m one place, such confusion ensued, that the enemy, while 
totally unable to advance, found also no road by which 
1 k\ could llee. 1 lie sun had mounted spear-high when the 
onset of battle began, and the combat lasted till mid-day, 
when the enemy were completely broken and routed, and 
m\ liiends victorious and exulting. By the grace and 
hhjc\ oi Almighty God, this arduous undertaking was 
luideied easy for me, and this mighty army, in the space 
° lcl 1 a (la y> Hid i 11 the dust. Five or six thousand men 
'Ncic discovered lying slain, in one spot, near Ibrahim. 

|. C . m H*at the number lying slain, b in different parts 

l , US le 1 °* battle, amounted to fifteen or sixteen tliou- 
of tl ! UG r Ieac ^ n 8 Agra, we found, from the accounts 
i l iL { . lla ^ lvcs Hindustan, that forty or fifty thousand men 
filmed ] Cil *** bHd. After routing the enemy, we con- 
C ( to pursuit, slaughtering, 0 and making them prisoners, 
centre w besides these, c completing their defeat, 

is v \ (,n size of these artillery at the time in question 
in e1 ^ UUcer ^ aai * Hie w °rd is now used in the Dekkun for a swivel, 
of CU - m V 0n usa S e » ~ ((r b-zau, at the present day, is a small species 
svvivoj, both words, in the time of Babur, appear to have been 
**d for field cannon. 
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/Those who were ahead, began to bring in the Ami 
Afghans as prisoners.* They brought in a very great number 
of elephants with their drivers, and offered them to me as 
pesftkesh . Having pursued the enemy to some distance, 
and supposing that Ibrahim had escaped from the battle, 

I appointed Kisrriai Mirza, Baba Chilireh, and Bujkeh, with 
a party of my immediate adherents, to follow him in close 
pursuit down as far as Agra. b Having passed through the 
middle of Ibrahim’s camp, and visited his pavilion and 
accommodations,® we encamped on the banks of the Siah-ab. 1 

It was now afternoon prayers when Tahir Taberi, the 
younger brother of Khallfeh, having found Ibrahim lying 
dead amidst a number of slain, cut off liis head, and brought 
it in. 

That very day I directed Humaiun Mirza, Khwajeh Ivalan, 
Muhammedi, Shall Mansur Birlas, Yunis Ali, Abdallah, and 
Wali Khazin, to set out without baggage or encumbrances 
and proceed with all possible expedition to occupy Agra, 
and take possession of the treasuries. I at the same time 
ordered Mahdi Kliwajdi, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Add 
Sultan, Sultan Juncid Birlas, and Kutluk Kadem, to leave 
their baggage behind, to push on by forced marches, to enter 
the Fort of Delhi, and seize the treasuries. 

Next morning we marched, and having proceeded about 
a kos, halted on the banks of the Jumna in order to refresh 
our horses. 

After other two marches, on Tuesday 1 visited the mauso¬ 
leum of Nizam Aulia, 2 and at the end of the third march 

* Soldiers arrived from all sides with prisoners, both Afghans 
and others, that they had captured in the midst of the fight. 

b Add and make him prisoner. 

c the tents that surrounded it [the pavilion] 

1 Black river [i. e. stagnant water], 

2 [The Dargak or shrine of Sheikh Nizam ud din Aulia, situated 
three miles south-west of Delhi, is one of the principal places of 
Muhammedan reverence in India. The saint, who was a disciple 
of the celebrated Farid ud din Shakargauj of Pakpattan, was born 
at Budaon in 123B, settled at Delhi during the reign of the Emperor 
Balban, and died there in 1324. The tomb has been so often restored 
by pious donors that little of the ancient structure remains. The 
adjacent Jama’at Khanah, or Kkizri Mosque, is a line specimen of 
the earlier ornate so -called Patkan style.] 
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ed near a Delhi, on the banks of the Jumna. That 
night, being Wednesday, I circumambulated the tomb 
ef Khwajeh Kutb ed din, 1 and visited b the tomb and palaces 



April 


a exactly opposite 

h On the evening of the same day I went to see the fort, and 
spent the night there. The next morning, being Wednesday, after 
making a pilgrimage to the shrine of Khwaja Kutb ltd din, I visited 


1 [The shrine of Khwaja Kutb ud din Bakhtiyar KakI is situated 
near the village of Mihrauli about eleven miles from Dellii, and 
mile south-west of the Kutub Minar. This saint was born at Ush 
in Ferghana, and, coming to Delhi with the earliest Muhammedan 
conquerors, died there , in 1235 in the reign of Sultan Altamsh. 

. le sa mt’s tomb consists of a plain earthen mound surrounded 
J y a ^°' v marble railing, and is covered by a canopy erected 
on four marble columns. To the west of Mihrauli is the Hauz-i 
shamsi, or Sun Tank, which had once a pavilion in the middle of it. 

I Ins was built by Sultan Altamsh (1210-36), and repaired bv 
t u tan biroz Shall (1351-88). It must once have been a fine reser¬ 
voir but contains little water now. The so-called Royal Tank is 
the Hauz i khns, or Hauz i alai, which is situated near Firoz Shah’s 
om ) on ie right of the Delhi-Gurgaon road. It is distant about 
nme mi es south of Delhi, and two to the north-west of the Kutub 
- m.\r. Like the Sun Tank it had a pavilion in its midst, bub* con- 
ams no water at present. It is said to have been built by Sultan 
( 1 ^ 1C ruine( l tomb of Sultan Ghyas ud din Balkan 
Lr _ one of the numerous buildings that surround the Kutub 

^ mar, and is situated near the Jam all Mosque. It was a large 
square building with a spacious room on each side, which was 
probably the Dar al a man (Haven of Refuge), or College, established 
of j^ le ^ng. This latter building, which was restored by Firoz 
1 i 1nm f i'kc palace alluded to by Babur. The tomb of Ala 
din (1290-1315) was in the centre of the three ruined rooms 
^eiund the great screen of arches of the Kutub Mosque. The rooms 
tl en( i were probably sepulchral chambers, while those in 

^ lc * wings to the front of it formed part of a college attached to the 
^ m _ ■ which may be the palace referred to above. The Kutub 
^mar or minaret (which is probably referred to here, as the Alai 
ma 5 tvaa left unfinished), one of the glories of Indian architecture, 

• as negun by Kutub ud din Aibek (1206-10), and ivas primarily 
tended to serve as a minaret to his mosque. The lower storey 
contains the name of Kutub ud din, the next two that of his 
naster Muhammed Ghori (1193-1206), the fourth that of Sultan- 
.. a msh, and the fifth has an inscription relating to its restora- 
mn by Firoz Shah, who entirely rebuilt the two uppermost 
^ oieys in 1368. The present height of the minar is 238 feet. The 
mee lower storeys are of red sandstone, while the two upper ones 
are foced with white marble. It is formed in three divisions separated 
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of Sultan GhTas cd din Balban, of Sultan Ala ed din Kjluj 
and his minaret, the Shams tank, the royal tank, the tombs 
and gardens of Sultan Bahlol and Sultan Sikander ; after 
which I returned into the camp, and went on board of a 
boat, where we drank arak. I bestowed the office of Shikdar 
(or military collector) of Delhi on Wali Kizil ; I made Dost 
the Diwan of Delhi, and directed the different treasuries to 
be sealed and given into their charge. 

On Thursday we moved thence, and halted hard by a 
Tughlakabad, 1 on the banks of the Jumna. 

On Friday we continued to halt in the same station. 
Moulana Mahmud, Sheikh Zein, and some others, went into 
Delhi, to Friday prayers, read the khutbeh in my name, 
distributed some money among the fakirs and beggars, and 
then returned back. 

On Saturday we marched from our ground, and proceeded, 
march after march, upon Agra. I went and saw Tughla¬ 
kabad b ; after which I rejoined the camp. 


a opposite 

b I turned aside from my route to visit Tughlakabad ; 

from each other by projecting galleries, each division being fluted 
and ornamented with bands of Arabic inscriptions. Fergusson 
says that ‘ it is the most beautiful example of its class known any¬ 
where, its only rival being the Campanile at Florence ’. The Kutub 
Minor is eleven miles south of Delhi. The tomb of Sultan Bahlol 
Lodi (died 1488) is of unusual shape, having five domes over it, and the 
details of the sandstone decoration arc entirely Hindu in character. 
It is situated about two miles to the north-west of the Kutub 
Minor close to the shrine of Chiraghi Delhi, the attendants of which 
now live in the tomb. The mausoleum of Sultan Sikandar Lodi 
(died 1517) lies about five miles from Delhi to the left of the Ourgaon 
road and a short distance to the north-east of the village of Khairpur. 
It is a fine building with Hindu details in its decoration. See 
Fanshawe’s Delhi Past and Present,] 

1 [The Fort of Tughlakabad lies five miles due east of the Kutub 
Minor. The city and fort were built by Sultan Ghyas ud din 
Tughlak in 1321-3. Tt was soon deserted, probably on account of 
its bad water-supply and insalubrious climate, and the curse of the 
saint (Nizam Aulia), with the building of whose tank the king had 
interfered, was fulfilled to the letter (Yd base gnjar yd rahe ujar). 
The fort stands on a rocky height, and the circuit of the walls is 
about four miles. The tomb of Tughlak Shah (died 1325) is inside 
the citadel, and used to stand in the midst of a lake which has now 
disappeared. —Fanshawe’s Delhi Past and Present.] 
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rid ay, the 22nd of Rajeb, I halted in the suburbs 
„ > at tlic palace of Suleiman Fermuli. As this position 
^ery far from the fort, I next morning moved and took 
up my quarters at the palace of Jalfil Khan Jighat. The 
peoj)le of the fort had put off Humaiun, who arrived before 
uie, with excuses ; and he, on his part, considering that they 
Were under no control, and wishing to prevent their plunder- 
ing the treasure, had taken a position to shut up the issues 
from the place. a 

Bikermajlt, a Hindu, who was Raja of Gwaliar, had 
governed that country for upwards of a hundred years. 1 ’ 1 
Sikander had remained several years in Agra, employed 
in an attempt to take Gwaliar. Afterwards, in the reign of 
Ibrahim, AzTm Humaiun Sarwani invested it for some time, 
made several attacks, and at length succeeded in gaining 
t ^hamsabad - being given as an indemnification. 

In the battle in which Ibrahim was defeated, Bikermajlt. 
was sent to hell/’ Bikermajit’s family, and the heads of his 
elan.' were at this moment in Agra. When Ilumaiun 
arrived, Bikermajit’s people attempted to escape, but were 
a v°n b\ the parties which Humaiun had placed upon the 
' Va | c l * put in custody. Humaiun did not permit them 
jr )0 _pj lln d ere( fr Of their own free will they presented to 
u man in a peshkesh, consisting of a quantity of jewels and 
\ *?'*"* atones. Among these was one famous diamond, 
v uch had been acquired by Sultan Ala ed din. 4 It is so valu- 
1 ’ e, that a judge of diamonds valued it at half of the daily 

1 j{fk r tU1 ^ ar nved. 

had inhoritTl 1 ^/ 1 Hindu ’ was Ra i a of Gwaliar, a country which ho 
a Inindred years° m ances ^ ors » w ^° mlod it for upwards of 

J members of his family, 

Prinoo (f ^ rCllng i Sir A * CJunnitogham, Vikramaditya, a Tomar 
1520 * fn father, Man Singh, as ruler of Gwaliar in 

2 rm _ Gwaliar was captured by Ibrahim Lodi.] 

p rov i n * 111R . ad 13 a town in the Farrukhabad district of the United 
took if ° S ’ eigllteen miles north-west of Farrukhabad town. It 
and vJ nai ? e fr° ln Shams ud din Altamsh. who expelled the Rahtors 
a ncl Tofounded the town in 1228 ] 

de-nil ^ c ^ larRa hle mode in which a good Musulman signifies the 
ieath of an infidel. 

4 [Ala ud din Khilj! (1200-1310).] 



_ 
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. expense a of the whole world. It is about eight misllta. ... 
On my arrival, Humuiun presented it to me as a peshkesh, 
and I gave it back to him as a present. 

Among the officers of superior importance in the fort were 
Malik Dad Kerani, Malik Surdek, and Firoz Ivhan Miswani, 


who, having been convicted of some frauds, were ordered 
for punishment. b When Malik Dad Kerani was carried 
out, much intercession was made for him.® Backwards and 
forwards, the matter was not settled for four or five days, 
when, according to the desire of his intercessors, I pardoned 
him, and even conferred on him some marks of favour : 


I also permitted all his adherents to retain their property.' 1 

A perganna l! of the value of seven laks 2 was bestowed on 
Ibrahim’s mother. Pergannas were also given to each of 
her Amirs. She was conducted with all her effects to 
a palace f which was assigned for her residence, about a kos 
below Agra. • 

On Thursday, the 28th of Rajeb, about the hour of after- 
noon prayers, I entered Agra, and took up my residence at 
Sultan Ibrahim’s palace. From the time when I conquered 
the country of Kabul, which was in the year 910, till the 
present time, I had always been bent on subduing Hindu¬ 
stan. Sometimes, however, from the misconduct b ' of my 
Amirs and their dislike of the plan, sometimes from the 
cabals and opposit ion of my brothers, I was prevented from 


prosecuting any expedition into that country, and its pro¬ 
vinces escaped being overrun. At length these obstacles 
were removed. There was now no one left, great or small, 
noble or private man, who could dare to utter a word in 
opposition to the enterprise. In the year 925 I collected 
an army, and having taken the fort of Bajour by storm in 

a a day’s expenses •> were condemned to death. 

c several persons interceded for him. 

11 I not only pardoned him, but also accorded full and entire 
immunity to all his adherents. 

An estate f camping ground s pusillanimity 


1 Or 320 ratis. [This diamond is by some authorities supposed 
to be the celebrated Koh i nur. A rati is a weight equal to eight 
barley corns, the seed of the Mr us precatorius, weighing about J-825 
of & Troy grain.] 

2 Probably of dams, or about £1,750. 
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[iree gharis, put all the garrison to the sword. I next 
into Behreh, where I prevented all marauding 
and plunder, imposed a contribution on the inhabitants, 51 
and having levied it to the amount of four hundred thousand 
shahrokhis in money and goods, divided the proceeds among 
the troops who were in my service, and returned back to 
Kabul. From that time till the year 932,1 attached myself 
111 a peculiar degree to the affairs of Hindustan, and in the 
space of these seven or eight years entered it five times at 
the head of an army. 1 The fifth time, the Most High God, 
of his grace and mercy, cast down and defeated an enemy 
so mighty as Sultan Ibrahim, and made me the master and 
conqueror of the powerful empire of Hindustan. From the 
time of the blessed Prophet (on whom and on his family be 
peace and salvation !) down to the present time, three 
foreign kings had subdued the country, and acquired the 
sovereignty of Hindustan. One of these was Sultan 
Mahmud Ghazi,* whose family long continued to fill the 
throne of that country. The second was Sultan Shaha- 
beddrn Ghuri, 3 and for many years his slaves and depen¬ 
dants swayed the sceptre of these realms. I am the third, 
ut my achievement is not to be put on the same level with 
leiis ; lor Sultan Mahmud, at the time when he conquered 
mdustan, occupied the throne of Khorasan, and had 
a solute power and dominion over the Sultans of Khwarizm 
and the surrounding chiefs. b The King of Samarkand, too, 
^a.s subject to him. If his army did not amount to two 
mn ied thousand, yet grant that it was only one hundred 

b aifd Tra^isox’! ^ * mnuin ity of their property from pillage, 

nrv> ^ °f the first, third, fourth, and fifth of these invasions 

w U r tll j nt !°^ ted (15l9 > lr >20, 1624 > and 1526), but that of 
the second is doubtful. (See B. it., p. 417 no/e.)] 

, le celebrated Sultan of Ghazni (a. d. 997-1030), who made 
Pr t** han soventeen Incursions into India, though the Panjab 
bur ln ° e i^ aS ^ le ° n ^ Permanent possession which he acquired in 
a r a i ai [. which ^was held by his descendants till a. d. 1187.] 

, la ln~ l o nd din, or, as lie is sometimes called, Muhammed Ghori, 
m younger brother of Ghyas ud din, the King of Ghor and 
' ^57-1203). After a succession of campaigns (a.d. 

bvVv!" i^) accom Pl ls l lc d the reduction of Upper India, and died 
y tne hand of an assassin in a. d. 1206.] 
babuu n 


<SL 


[1525.] 


Reflections 
on the 
conquest of 
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thousand,* and it is plain that the comparison betweeto 
two conquests must cease. b Moreover, his enemies were 
Rajas. All Hindustan was not at that period subject to 
a single Emperor : every Raja set up for a monarch on his 
own account, in his own petty territories. Again, though 
Sultan Sliahabeddln GhQri did not himself enjoy the sove¬ 
reignty of Khorasan, yet his elder brother, Sultan Ghia- 
seddln Ghuri, held it. In the Tabakdt-e-Nasiri 1 it is said, 
that on one occasion he marched into Hindustan with one 
hundred and twenty thousand eataphract 2 horse. His 
enemies, loo, were Rais and Rajas ; a single monarch did 
not govern the whole of Hindustan. When I marched into 
Behreh, we might amount to one thousand five hundred, or 
two thousand men at the utmost. When I invaded the 
country for the fifth time, overthrew Sultan Ibrahim, and 
subdued the empire of Hindustan, I had a larger army than 
I had ever before brought into it. My servants, the mer¬ 
chants and their servants, and the followers of all descrip¬ 
tions that were in the camp along with me, were nuiqbered, 
and amounted to twelve thousand men. The kingdoms 
that depended on me were Bad&khshan, Ivunduz, Kabul, 
and Kandahar ; but these countries did not furnish me with 
assistance equal to their resources ; and, indeed, some of 
them, from their vicinity to the enemy, were so circum¬ 
stanced, that, far from affording me assistance, I was 
obliged to send them extensive supplies from my other 
territories. Besides this, all Maweralnaher was occupied by 
the Khans and Sultans of the Uzbeks, whose armies were 
calculated to amount to about a hundred thousand men, 
and who were my ancient foes. Finally, the whole empire 
of Hindustan, from Behreh to Behar, was in the hands of 
the Afghans. 3 Their prince, Sultan Ibrahim, from the 
s 

a it could not have been less than a hundred thousand. 

b Omit this clause . ■ 


1 [This work is an excellent history of the Musulman world down 
to the time of Sultan Nasir ud dm Mahmud, King of Delhi, to whom 
it was dedicated. It was written in a. i>. 1252 by Minhaj us Siraj 
Jurjani, a native of Georgia.] 

8 [i. o. barbed,] 

a [The Afghan Empire in a. d. 1525 nominally included the 
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4s of his kingdom, could bring into the field an army 
hundred thousand men. At that time 3 some of the 
Amirs to the east were in a state of rebellion. His army on 
foot was computed to be a hundred thousand strong ; his 
own elephants, with those of his Amirs, w T ere reckoned at 
nearly a thousand. Yet, under such circumstances, and in 
spite of this, power, placing my trust in God, and leaving 
behind me my old and inveterate enemy the Uzbeks, who 
had an army of a hundred thousand men, I advanced to 
meet so powerful a prince as Sultan Ibrahim, the lord of 
numerous armies, and emperor of extensive territories. In 
consideration of my confidence in Divine aid, the Most High 
God did not suffer the distress and hardships that I had 
undergone to be thrown away, but defeated my formidable 
enemy, and made me the conqueror of the noble b country 
of Hindustan. This success I do not ascribe to my own 
strength, nor did this good fortune fiow T from my own 
efforts, but from the fountain of the favour and mercy of 
God. 

The empire of Hindustan is extensive, populous, and rich. 

On the east, the south, and even the west, it is bounded by 
the Great Ocean. 0 On the north, 11 it has Kabul, Ghazni, 
and Kandahar. The capital of all Hindustan is Delhi. 

From the time of Sultan Shahabeddln Ghuri to the end of 

Sultan Firoz Shah’s time, 1 the great part of Hindustan 

was in the possession of the Emperors of Delhi. At the 

period when I conquered that country, five Musulman Kings Musulman 

and two Pagans exercised royal authority. Although there 

were many small and inconsiderable Rais and Rajas in 

the hills and woody country, yet these w r ere the chief and 

the only ones of importance. One of these powers was the Kingdom 

\ of the 

a Although b V ast Afghans or 

c Add on the north it is bounded by a range of mountains °* * 

which is connected with those of the Hindu-kfish, K|feristan, and 
Kashmir. 

d On the north-west 


Description 

of Hindu¬ 
stan. 


an jab, the Delhi Province, Jaunpur, Bundelkhand, and Behar, 
Hit, owing to the revolts of many of Ibrahim Lodi’s feudatories. 
ls hold over a largo portion of it wan very in#r<mrc\ 1 
Li- e. from 1200 to 1388.] 

O 2 
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including 
the Purbi 
kingdom. 


/Afghans, whose government included the capital} 
extended from Behreh to Behar. Jaunpur, before it fell 
into the power of the Afghans, was held by Sultan Hussain 
Sliarki. This dynasty they called the Purbi 1 (or eastern). 
Their forefathers had been cup-bearers to Sultan Firoz Shah 
and that race of Sultans. After Sultan Firoz Shah’s death, 
they gained possession of the kingdom of Jaunpur. 2 Delhi 
was at that period in the hands of Sultan Ala ed din, 3 whose 
family were Syeds. When Taimur Beg invaded Hindustan, 
before leaving the country, he had bestowed the government 
of Delhi on their ancestors. Sultan Bahlol Lodi 1 Afghan 
and his son Sultan Sikander, 5 afterwards seized the throne 
of Delhi, as well as that of Jaunpur, and reduced both king¬ 
doms under one government. 

The second prince was Sultan Muhammed Muzaffer, in 
oi Gujerat. (; u jerat. 6 He had departed this life a few days before 
Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat. He was a prince well skilled in 
learning/ and fond of reading the Hadis (or traditions). He 
was constantly employed in writing the Koran. TIjey call 
this race Tank. Their ancestors were cup-bearers to the 

a religious law, 


Kingdom 


1 Purbi, in Hindustani, has the same meaning with Sharki in 
Arabic or Persian, i. e. Eastern. 

2 [In 1394 Khwaja Jehan was appointed his viceroy in Jaunpur 
by Mahmud Tughlak. In 1398, consequent on the troubles that 
followed the invasion of Timur, Khwiija Jehan’s adopted son, 
Mubarik Shah, declared his independence. , He was followed by 
four successors, viz. Ibrahim, Mahmud, Muhammed, and Hosain. 
Bahlol Lodi drove Hosain from the throne in a. d. 1476 and annexed 
his kingdom. Bahlol Lodi’s successor, Sikander Lodi, completed 
the reduction of the Jaunpur dominions, including Behar.] 

3 [Khizr Khan, the first of the Sayyid dynasty, who had been 

placed in charge of Delhi by Timur, died in a. d. 1421. He was 
succeeded by three members of his family, the last of whom, Ala ud 
din, abdicated in a. d. 1451, and retired to Budaon, which he was 
permitted to rule in peace in virtue of a friendly agreement with 
Bahlol Lodi.] 4 [1421-89.] ' 6 [1489-1517.] 

a [Muzaffar Shah If appointed Governor of Gujerat, by Firoz 
Shall Tughlak, declared his independence probably about the time 
of Timur’s invasion of India in a. d. 1398. Muzaffar Shah II, who 
is referred to in the text, died in a. d. 1526 after a reign of fourteen 
years. His most noteworthy exploit was the restoration of 
Mahmud II to the throne of Malwa.] 
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wmp&n Firoz that has been mentioned, and his family. 
After the death of Firoz Shah they took possession of the 



throne of Gujerat. 

The third kingdom is that of the Bahmanis in the Dekhan, Kingdom 
but at the. present tiipe the Sultans of the Dekhan have no ^J^ an ; s> 
„ authority or power left . 1 All the different districts of their 
kingdom hav# b^cn seized by their most powerful nobles ; / 

and, where the‘prince needs anything, he is obliged to ask r 
it of diis own Amirs. 

The fourth King,was Sultan Mahmud, who reigned in the Kingdom 
coun try of Mal>va, \yhich they likewis'e call Mandu. I ins 
dynasty was*.-called the Khilji. Rana ,Sanka,‘ a pagan, had 
defeated them and occupied a number of thefr provinces. 

This dynasty also had become weak; Their ancestors, too, 
had been originally brought forward and patronized by 
Sultan Firoz Shah, after whose demise they occupied the 
kingdom of Malwa . 2 ' • ' . 

The fifth prince was Nasret Shall 3 , in the kingdom of Kingdom 
Bengal. Ilis hither had been King of Bengal, and was of Bengal 
a Syed of the name of Sultan Ala cd din. He had attained 
this throne by hereditary succession. It is a singular 
1 [The BaJatnaiU dynasty was founded by an Afghan called Hasan 
(surnamed Gango Bahmani), in the reign of Muhammed bin Tughlak 
(a. d. 1347). From a. d. 1374 to 1482 the Bahmani kingdom 
was a flourishing state, which included tho Hyderabad dominions, 
the Northern Sirkira, and a large part of tho Bombay Presidency. 

In 1482 tho kingdom split up, nnd the f<5lir kit£r rulers were kings 
on y in name. The last member of the dynasty was Kallrn, who 
died m A. d* 1526.] 

. - IThe governor of Malwa, Dilawar' Klian Gliori, declared liis 
independence during the troublous period that followed Timur s 
invasion. He was followed,by six successors, the last of whom was 
a i mud II referred to above. This king; whose reign was long 
' j 111 roublous (a. i). 1512-31), was eventually defeated, and captured 
.3 ahadur Shah, when his kingdom was absorbed in Gujerat 
* (a* b. 1531).] 

[Bengal, a quasi-independent fief of the Delhi suzerain since its 
conquest in a. 4). 1193, declared its full independence under Ilyas 
stiah 111 tile reign of Muhammed bin Tughlak, and was formally 
recognized as such by Firoz Shah in a. d. 1355. The greatest of 
13 long line of kings was Ala ud din Hosain Shgh, who was succeeded 
y his son Nasir ud din Nasrat Shah (1518-32). It was against this 
asrat. that Babur fought his third great battle of, Gogra in 1529, 

■ ■ 110 1 secured for him the sovereignty of foliar.] 
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iiistom in Bengal, that there is little of hereditary descen 
succession to the sovereignty. There is a throne allotted 
for the King ; there is, in like manner, a seat or station 
assigned for each of the Amirs, Wazirs, and Mansabdars . 1 
It is that throne and these stations alone which engage the 
reverence of the people of Bengal. A set of dependants, 
servants, and attendants are annexed to each of these 
situations. When the King wishes to dismiss or appoint 
any person, whosoever is placed in the seat of the one 
dismissed, is immediately attended and obeyed by the whole 
establishment of dependants, servants, and retainers 
annexed to the seat which he occupies. Nay, this rule 
obtains even as to the royal throne itself. Whoever kills 
the King and succeeds in placing himself on that throne, 
is immediately acknowledged as King ; 2 all the Amirs, 
Wazirs, soldiers, and peasants instantly obey and submit to 
him, and consider him as being as much their sovereign 
as they did their former prince, and obey his orders 
imphcitly. The people of Bengal say, 4 We are faithful to 
the throne—whoever fills the throne, we are obedient 
and true to it As, for instance, before the accession of 
Nasrat Shah’s father, an Abyssinian having killed the 
reigning King mounted the throne, and governed the king¬ 
dom for some time . 3 Sultan Ala ed din killed the Abyssinian, 


1 [The Mansabdars were a sort of official aristocracy, who had 
to bring a fixed quota of men-at-arms, horses, and elephants into the 
field, and were rated according to the number they supplied, as 
Mansabdars of 10, 20, 100, 1,000, &c.] 

2 Strange as this custom may seem, a similar one prevailed, 
down to a very late period, in Malabar. There was a jubilee, every 
twelve years, in the Zamorin’s country, and any one who succeeded ( 
in forcing his way through the Zamorin’s guards and slew him, 
reigned in his stead. ‘A jubilee is proclaimed throughout his 
dominions at the end of twelve years, and a tent is pitched for him 
in a spacious jdain, and a great feast is celebrated for ten or twelve 
days with mirth and jollity, guns firing night and day, so, at the 
end of the feast, any four of the' guests that have a mind to gain 
a- crown by a desperate action, in fighting their way through, 30,000 
or 40.000 of his guards, and kill the Zamorin in hi s tent, he that kills 
him, succeeds in his empire.’ See Hamilton’s New Account of the 
East Indies , vol. i, p. 309. The attempt was made in 1695, and again 
a very few years ago, but without success. 

3 [This wasSliams ud din Muzaffar, who reigned three years (1494-7).] 
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Sultan Ala ed din’s death, the kingdom devolved by succes¬ 
sion to his son, who now reigned. There is another usage in 
Bengal; it is reckoned disgraceful and mean for any king to 
spend or diminish the treasures of his predecessors. It is 
reckoned necessary for every king, on mounting the throne, 
to collect a new treasure for himself. To collect a treasure 
ls > by these people, deemed a great glory and ground of 
distinction. There is another custom, that pcrgannas 
have been assigned from ancient times to defray the ex¬ 
penses of each department, the treasury, the stable, and all 
the royal establishments ; no expenses are paid in any other 
manner.** 

1 he five kings who have been mentioned are great princes, 
and are all Musulmans, and possessed of formidable armies. b 
The most powerful of the pagan princes, in point of territory 
and army, is the Raja of Bijnager. 1 Another is the Rana princes. 
Sanka,- who has attained his present high eminence, only 

the revenues of which must never bo expended for any other 
purpose. 

b Add and ruling over vast territories. 


Hindu 


[The Hindu kingdom of Vijyanagar was founded shortly after 
. 6 dest ^tion of the Hoysala power by Muhammed bin Tughlak 
] n A * D * ^ 10 work of Bakka, the founder, was carried on by 

! 1H ^ 10 j : r Rarihara (a. i>. 1339-7G), in whose reign the kingdom 
c eve oped rapidly. The most notable of tho Rajas was Krishna 
e T a R l A * Ib 1500—29), who overcame the armies of Orissa, Golkonda, 

* U a pur. The later history of the dynasty was nothing but a 

•j* ° continual wars with tho Bahmani kingdom, and the five 

m ccan states into which it finally split up. The vast city of Vijya- 
Br-Tlnrv 1S /A?°i V ^P^^ted by tho extensive ruins at llampi near 
r> i/ U p aS '• when Vijyanagar was visited by Abdur 

‘ Jfi ’ * e . orsuui ambassador, it was said to be one of the most 
magnificent cities in Asia.] 

• . j Bana of Mewar, who belongs to the elan of Sisodia Rajputs, 
x _ 1 premier prince of Rajputana, and is reputed to be able to 

V f|. ' P&^igree to Keneksen, who was the first of his race to 

• a j is i a kingdom in Rajputana (a. d. 145). Rana Hamlr Singh, 

liJ° C ! lit0r in A : D * 1316 from Ala ud din Khilji, re-estab- 

nf \Tri Bajput dominion over all Mewar. After the separation 

f m W - * rom Empire, the Kings of Malwa, and the Ranas 

t\- i e , War we y e engaged in frequent hostilities. Shortly before 

• - >m g invasion Mahmud IT of Malwa had been defeated and 
taken Prisoner by Rana Sanga (a. n. 1519).] 
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in these later times, by his o.wn valour and his sword, 
original principality was -CMlur. 1 .During the confusions 
that prevailed-aniong ^hices df the^kingdofn of Mandu, he 
. seized a number of provinces which Jfad depended 6n Mandu, 
such as 'RantrtmbJior, 2 Sa*angfiur', Blulsa, and Chanderi. In 
a. d. 1528.' the year 934, by the diyine faVour, in? the .space of a few ' 
'hours, I took by storm Chanderi, which was commanded by 
• Med ini. Rao/ one of tlie hfghesf"and most distihguished of 


\ (The famous''roCk fortress of'Chi^or was the old capital of Mewar, 
and 'is said, to -have been occupied by> tlnr Mewar liana, {lappa in 
the eighth century a. D. It is sittiated seventy miles norttfeast of 
the present capital of Udaipur. Ij,'is famous jfor its. three sieges : 
by Ala ud din Khilji in 1303, Bahadur Shah of Gujerat in 1534, and 
Akbar in 1567-8.* The fort is-fujl q f interesting ruins, the'most 
striking of which are the Kirthistambh, or % Pillar of Fame, said to 
have been erected in a. d. 896 by liana Alluji, and the Jayastambh, 
jor Pillar, of Victory, built to celebrate liana KulnbhosV victory 
over Mahmud I, King of Malwa, in 1439.-] 

2 [Rantambhor is a famous' fortress in* the south-east ' comer 
of the* State.of Jaipur, situated on an isolated rock 1,578 feet high. 
Altamsh took it in 1226, and iir 1301 it was captured by Ala ud din. 

It was lost to the pelhi Empire . during the troubles that followed 
Timur’s invasion of India (1398), and in 1516 it is mentioned as 
belonging to Malwa. Rana S'anga captured'it shortly after, but 
it was made over to Babur in 1528. 'Sarangpur is a town in the 
State of Dewas situated on the east bank of the Kali Sind. The * 
town, as it now stands, dates no earlier than the days of the kingsf' 
of "Malwa (fifteenth century), to whom it originally belonged. It * 
was at one time a large and flourishing place, as is attested by its 
extensive niins. In 1526 it was wrested from Mahmud II by Rana ' ‘ 
Sapga of Mewar. Bhilsa i*s a, town op the east bank of the Betwa in 
the Gwaliar state. It was originally the capital of eastern Malwa. 

It was sacked by Altamsh in 1235, and succumbed to Ala ud din 
in 1290. In its neighbourhood are numerous interesting'Buddhist 
remains, the most important being the Sanchi Topes. Chanderi, 
a town in the Gwaliar state, is situated in a'bay of sandstone hills 
approached by narrow passes. It was captured by Ghyas ud din 
Balban in 1251, and in 1438 fell to Mahmud I of Malwa. In 1520 
it was seized by liana Sanga, who made it over to Medni Rai, the 
revolted minister of Mahmud II of Malwa, from whom Babur cap¬ 
tured it after a desperate resistance in 1528.] 

3 [Medni Rai was for a long time the all-powerful Hindu minister 
of Mahmud II of Malwa. Alarmed at his growing influence, Mahmud 
escaped to Gujerat and sought the did of Muzaffar Shah II, who, 
after a desperate struggle with Medni Rai and his Rajputs, captured 
Mandu and restored Mahmud* to his throne. After this Medni Rai 
retired to Chanderi, which liana Sanga had made over to" him. 
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anka’s officers, put all the pagans to the sword, and 
the mansion of hostility which it had long been con¬ 
verted it into the mansion of the faith, as will be hereafter 
more fully detailed. There were a number of other Rais 
and Rajas on the borders and within the territory of Hindu¬ 
stan 1 ' 1 ; many of whom, b on account of their remoteness, or 
the difficulty of access into their country, have never sub¬ 
mitted to the Musulman kings. 

Hindustan is situated in the first, second, and third 
climates. No part of it is in the fourth. It is a remarkably 
line country. It is quite a different world, compared with 
our countries. Its hills and rivers, its forests and plains, 
its animals and plants, its inhabitants and their languages, 
its winds and rains, are all of a different nature. Although 
the garmsils (or hot districts), in the territory of Kabul, 
bear, in many respects, some resemblance to Hindustan, 
while in other particulars they differ, yet you have no sooner 
passed the river Sind than the country, 0 the trees, the stones, 
the wandering tribes, the manners and customs of the 
people, arc all entirely those of Hindustan. The northern 
Kinge oi hills has been mentioned. Immediately on cross¬ 
ing the river Sind, we come upon several countries in this 
uinge ot mountains, connected with Kashmir, such as 
Mvlili and Shemcng. 1 Most of them, though now inde- 
penc ent ol Kashmir, were formerly included in its territories, 
a** * eav * n £ Kashmir, these hills contain innumerable 

l otlt r S 8 ° me ° f Wh ° m have embraced ^am; 
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c Add the water, 


the^lmt, marcbed a gainst. Medni Rai and the Rana, and in 
(1519)] ^ a ensued Mahmud was defeated and taken prisoner 

the l ,V Ulli f n anc * en t district, of the Pan jab now included in 
roLJS 18tn , Ct , ° f thc North-West Frontier Province. It 

betwoil p] )IT i 8i j 0n(l6 ^ fcbe anc i ei tt- Urasa, which Ptolemy places 
u p ], r 1 , . ie and fhe Jhelum. In Babur’s time the tract was 

rn l J,v f 10 ^hakha and Bambha tribes, whose chiefs had been 
out ? ° ®® un ^ r y to the east of the Indus, but had been driven 
still ^ i 'Zibari Sultans of Bajaur and Swat. Its inhabitants 
/ n s P eac Pushtu. Shemeng may be another name for Dam-taur 
siti a cbvlfilon the Hazara District), the country of the Juduns, 
Dn a .i • ? ^ 10 80u ^ b Fukhli, in a narrow valley along the river 
l * runs south-west and falls into the Indus at Torbela.] 
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tribes and states, pergannas and countries, and extend al 
the way to Bengal and the shores of the Great Ocean. 
About these hills are other tribes of men. a .With all the 
investigation and inquiry that I could make among the 
natives of Hindustan, I could get no sort of description or 
authentic information regarding them. All that I could 
learn was, that the men of these hills were called Kas. It 
struck me, that, as the Hindustanis frequently confound 
shin and sin, and as Kashmir is the chief, and indeed, as far 
as 1 have heard, the only . city in these hills, it may have 
taken its name from that circumstance. 1 The chief trade 
of the inhabitants of these hills is in musk-bags, the tails of 
the mountain-cow, 2 saffron, lead, and copper. The natives 
of Hind call these hills Sawalak-parbat. In the language of 
Hind, sawaldk means a lak and a quarter (or one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand), and parbat means a hill, that is, 
the hundred and twenty-five thousand hills. On these hills 
a Omit this sentence. 


1 [The Persian adds, ‘mir signifying a hill, and kas being th& name 
of the natives of the hill country ’. The term hash in Kashmir and 
Kashgar, and changed to kas or kes in other place-names, probably 
refers to the Khas, a tribe who once played so important a part in 
the history of the Lower Himalayas. According to the most ancient 
Indian authorities, in the extreme north-west of India, in Kashmir, 
Kashgar, and the Western Panjab, there was a group of tribes,'one 
of which was called Khas, and whose people were looked upon as 
Kshatriyas of Aryan origin, but who had become Mlechchas, or 
Barbarians, by their non-observance of the rules for eating and 
drinking. Their speech belonged to the Pisacha group of languages. 
Pliny called them Kasiri, and accused them of being cannibals. 
The tribute they brought was Tibetan gold dust, or ant gold, as 
recorded by Herodotus. Their descendants at the present day are 
the Khakhas of the Jhelum Valley, the Kanets of Kangra and Kulu, 
the Kliasias of Kumaon and Garhwal, and the Khas, or ruling caste 
of Nepal. The derivation of mir is unknown, though the same 
suffix in Ajrnlr is said to mean a hill. 

1 am indebted for this note to the kindness of Sir G. Grierson, 
whose interesting paper on the subject wa» published in the Indian 
Antiquary (1915).] 

2 The kutds, or kitds, as here written, is a fringed knot made of 
the hair of the tail or mane of the mountain-cow [or yak], often set 
in gold, and hung round the necks of horses by way of ornament, 
or as a defence against fascination. It appears also to have been 
used as a banner. 
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►v never melts, and from some parts of Hindustan, 
Lahore, Sirhind, and Sainbal, it is seen white on 
the year round. This range of hills takes the name 
°1 Hindu-kush, near Kabul, and runs from Kabul eastward, 
Init inclining a little to the south. All to the south of this 
iange is Hindustan. To the north of these hills, and of 
ihat unknown race of men whomjtliey call Kas, lies Tibet. 1 
A great number of rivers take their rise in these mountains, 
and flow through Hindustan. To the north of Sirhind, six 
rivers, the Sind, the Behfit, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Bias, 
and the Satlej, 2 take their rise in these mountains, and all 
uniting with the Sind in the territory of Multan, take the 
common name of the Sind, which, flowing down to the west, 
passes through the country of Tatta, and disembogues into 
ie sea of Oman. Besides these six rivers, there are other 
nyers, such as the Jumna, the Ganges, the Rahet, 3 the 
unit 1 , the Gogra, the Sirud, the Gandak, and a number of 
others, that all throw themselves into the Ganges, 4 which, 

? geography is at fault. The Sivaliks are a ridge of hills 
miles parallel with the Himalayas from 
tho piL ° Soshiarpur district of the Panjab, i. e. between 

2 rTh f * a,U - B^bur confounds them with the Himalayas.] 

lowf»r U- SC liveis a JJ have their rise in the ranges of the upper, or 
tin- Nr ^ le ^ U ^ US ’ ri8ln g in Tibet, flows through Kashmir, 

Z Fr ?“ tier Province, Punjab, and Sind, and falls into 

Tibet \'T ^ l0 Satle i r ‘ aeB near the Manasoruwar Lake in 

ioins'tlmV , 0WU *S through the Simla Hill States and Panjab, 
Chenab ri ' .. n * US [ u ^_'^ 1 ^' an k°t in the Muzaffargarli district. Tho 
in two stn ' 111 u Knln subdivision of the Kangra district 

“We £ n 8 ! 6 P handra and the which unite at Tandi, 

P „ united stream, flowing through Chamba, Kishtwar, and 

takes^iK;/ S H Ut V'i e lndus «t Mithan Kot. The Ravi also 
The Peas haa it ■ *° ^ UU 8u bdivisiou and falls into the Chenab. 

and joins the SatleronV 1 w , Rohtan ? Pass ( Ku,u subdivision), 
Jhclum iciQiioo t i.i° n borders of the Kaparthala State. The 

Chenab at Trimmu.] ^ S1>liU8 ° f VcmSg in Ka8hrair > aud i otos the 

* rn!!> a ( b|ly ^ 10 Ra i da > which joins the Ganges from Nepal. 

St ilo n j^ an gc.s issues from an ice cave at Gangotri in the Tehri 
Unifpd p C ° U( Un ' r *he pbiins at Hard war, it flows through tho 
estiMrv I ovmce8 an( l Bengal, and joins the sea by the Meghna 
Tehri a C0U1SC 1>S57 miles.. The Jamna also rises in the 

flowing 1 f T 6ai ^ Bandarpanah peak of the Himalayas, and 
tho rv ^ aS i r notd ’ Pierces the Sevaliks at Khara, and falls into 
’ nges below Allahabad (800 miles). The Rapti takes its rise 
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reserving its name, proceeds towards the east, and, passife 
through the midst of Bengal, empties itself into the Great 
Ocean. The sources of all these rivers are in the Sawalak 
mountains. There are, however, several other rivers, such 
as the Cliambal, the Banas, the Betwa, and the Son, which 
.rise from ranges of hills that are within Hindustan. In 
these ranges, it never snows. These rivers likewise fall into 
the Ganges. 1 

There are several ranges of hills in Hindustan. Among 
these is a detached branch that runs from north to south. 2 
It rises in the territory of Delhi, at the Jehan-numa, 3 a 
palace of Sultan Firoz Shah, which stands on a small rocky 
hillock. After passing this, it breaks, in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, into a number of detached, scattered, small, rocky 
hills, that lie in different directions. When it gains the 
country of Mewat, 4 the hills rise in height, and when it 


in the lower ranges of Nepal, and joins the Gogra in the Gorakhpur 
District. The Gumti has its source near Piliblnt, a district of the 
United Provinces, and joins the Ganges at Saidpur in the Glmzipur 
district. The Ghagra rises in Tibet and, flowing through Nepal 
and the United Provinces, falls into the Ganges near Cliapra. The 
Gan dak rises in Nepal, and, flowing through the United Provinces 
and Bengal, joins the Ganges at Patna, By Sirfld is probably meant 
the Sarja, a tributary of the Gogra.'J 

x [The Chambal, a tributary of the Jumna, rises in the Jeuapao 
Hill near Mhow, C.I. The Banas river has its source in the Aravalli 
Hills in Udaipur and falls into the Chambal at Rameswar. The 
Betwa, which rises in the Bhopal State, flows past Chanderi and 
Jhansi, and joins the Jamna near Hamlrpur.' The Son, like the 
sacred Nerbudda, rises at Amer Kan talc in the Rewah State, C.I., 
and joins the Ganges above Dinapur.] 

2 [The Aravailis aro here referred to. This range of hills inter¬ 
sects Rajputana from end to end in a line running north-east and 
south-west. The main range runs from Khetri in Jaipur to Mount 
Abu, but a prolongation of it in the form of detached peaks may be 
traced through Alwar and Gurgaon to the Ridge of Delhi.] 

3 Mirror of the world. [This, according to Fanshawe, was the 
Kushk i shikar, or hunting lodge, built by Sultan Firuz Shah Tughlak 
in 1374. It is situated on the Delhi Ridge.] 

4 [Mewat is an ill-defined tract lying south of Delhi, and including 
the British districts of Muttra (U.P.), and Gurgaon (Punjab), most 
of the Alwar State, and some of Bkaratpur. It takes its name 
from its inhabitants the Meos, who seem originally to have been the 
same as the Minas of Rajputana.] 
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Mewfit, it enters the country of Biana. 1 The coun- 
of Slkri, 2 Bari, 3 and Dhiilpur 4 are formed by this 
range, although not comprehended within it b ; and the 
hill-country of Gwfiliar, 5 which they also call Galiur, is 
formed by a detached offset from it. The hill-country of 
Rantambhor, Chitur, Mandu, 6 and Clianderi is formed by 
branches of this same range. In some places it is inter¬ 
rupted for seven or eight kos. This hilly tract is composed 
of very low, rough, rugged; stony, and jungly hills. In this 
range it never snows ; but several of the rivers of Hindustan 
originate among the hills of which it is composed. 

Most of the districts^ of Hindustan are plain and level. 
a kills b Omit this clause. 


„3L 


[Biana, once a famous Rajput stronghold, is now a small town 
in le state of Bharatpur on the Gambhir river, and lies between 
Agra and Rantambhor.] 

-¥-▼ p^*kri is a village in the Karaoli Tahsll of the Agra district, 

. ., about twenty-three miles west of Agra. It was near this 
i 1 * la t Babur defeated the Rajput confederacy in 1527, and 
lfjie 1 was that Akbar built the city of Fatehpur. For fifteen years 
ri • ^ xT Cn ^ ? n erec ^ n 8 a magnificent series of buildings there, of 
v un l the ruins remain to attest their former splendour. The city 
-asaandoned in 1585, soon after its completion.] 

I ari is a town in the Dholpur State, nineteen miles west of 
J>holpur station.] 

[ Dholpur, the capital of the Dholpur Stato, is situated in Rajpii- 
tW tlu ^y-foir miles south of Agra. The ruling family is 
t j * ? i - ^ Bamrolia Oats. The town was captured by Sikander 
and b y Babur in 1526.] 

Tnrlil W rpi! ar *?. ^ ie , ca P^ ta I °f the largest Treaty state in Central 
17 ,- 0 / \ e lU d y na8t y °1 Sindia was founded by Ranojee (died 
fort whiM 'v QS 8 , l lT er hearer to the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao. The 

is full of intcrestin^'nifn x !] hiat ° ry 3inC6 the sixtU CentUry> 

in tho tu ' a “t ca Pital of Malwa, now deserted, is situated 
and f ] llr ;? r + 1 i ** Boshang Shah (1405-34) made it his capital, 
and hJu t!° ^ 1 wa ^ty it was the constant scene of siege 
Own a- n, n P assed successively to Bahadur Shah of Gujerat 
his J' r>- '^ ^ * a k (1645), Slier Shah’s governor, Shuja’at Khan, 
the n Z dur > and Akbar (1561). In 1585 it was visited by 
there V Thf an d in 1616 Sir T. Roe accompanied Jehangir 
£ateq 1 ram P ar tcd walls of which aro pierced by ten 

ruin!' a ] ld cover a circuit of twenty-three miles, enclose extensive 
tonu ° 8 l J r P ass hig intei'est, the most striking being Hoshang’s 
tomb and the cathedral mosque.] 
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'Though Hindustan contains so many provinces, 11 nonel^ 
{them has any artificial canals for irrigation. It is watered 
only by rivers, though in some places, too, there is standing 
water. 1 Even in those cities which are-so situated as to 
admit of digging a water-course, and thereby bringing water 
into them, yet no water has been brought in. There may 
be several reasons for this. One of them is, that water is 
/ • not absolutely requisite for the crops and gardens. The 
autumnal crop is nourished by the rains of the rainy season. 
It is remarkable that there is a spring crop even though no 
rain falls. 2 They raise water for the young trees, till they 
are one or two years old, by means of a water-wheel or 
buckets ; after that time it is not at all necessary to water 
them. Some vegetables they water. b In Lahore, 3 4 Dcbal- 
pur, Sirhind, and the neighbouring districts, they water by 
means of a wheel. 1 They first take two ropes, of a length 
suited to the depth of the well, and fasten each of them so 
as to form a circle ; between the two circular ropes they 
insert pieces of wood connecting them, and to thes^they fix 
water-pitchers. The ropes so prepared, with the pitchers 
attached to them by means of the pieces of wood, they 

a Add and towns, 

b Some vegetables require continual irrigation. 


1 Kara-sular, literally black waters. These are chiefly large tanks. 
[P. do C. thinks it means ravines, i. e. water channels which are 
generally dry (except after heavy rain), with here and there standing 
pools of water.] 

2 [This is not quite correct. The north-east monsoon, which is 
of continental origin, comes into full play about the beginning of 
January, and lasts from the middle of December to the end of May. 
It gives rise to occasional showery weather, and sometimes heavy 
rain in the plains, which nourishes the spring crops.] 

2 [The well-known capital of the Panjab, situated on the Ravi, 
with a population approximating 200,000. In the tenth century 
the kingdom of Lahore was in the hands of a Brahman dynasty, 
but in 1036 it was made the capital of the Ghaznevide dominions 
east of the Indus by Mahmud, and from that time till , the Sikh 
conquest (1767) it continued in the hands of various dynasties of 
Mohammedan kings. In 1849 the Pan jab was annexed to the 
British crown. The cliief ornaments of Lahore are the fort, the 
Shalimar gardens, and Jehangir’s tomb.] 

4 [This system of well irrigation by the Persian wheel is extensively 
employed in the Panjab.] 
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aver a wheel that is placed on the top of the well, 
one end of the axle-tree of this wheel they place 
another wheel with teeth, and to the side of this last they 
a Pply a third, which they make with an upright axle. 

When the bullocks turn this last wheel round, its teeth, 
working upon those of the second wheel, turn the large 
wheel on which is the circle of pitchers. They make a 
trough under the place where the water is discharged by 
the revolution of the pitchers, and from this trough convey 
the water to whatever place it may be required. They have 
another contrivance for raising water for irrigation in Agra, 

^Biana, ( handwar, 1 and that quarter, by means of a bucket. 2 
this is very troublesome, and filthy besides. On the brink 
of a well they fix in strongly two forked pieces of wood, and 
between their prongs insert a roller. They then fasten 
a great water-bucket to long ropes, which they bring over 
ie i oiler ; one end of this rope they tie to the bullock, 
anc w file one man drives the bullock, another is employed 
<> poui the water out of the bucket (when it reaches the top 
o le well), hvery time that the bullock raises the bucket 
iom t \e well, as it is let down again, the rope slides along 
11 oc k-course, is defiled with urine and dung, and in 
ilthy condition falls into the well. In many instances, 

' V leie squire to be watered, the men and women draw 
water in buckets « and irrigate them. 

ah • ° * OUUtry an( * towns of Hindustan are extremely ugly. it s aspect, 
i 1 s towns aa d lands have a uniform look ; its gardens 
lave no walls ; the greater^part of it is a level plain. The 
^ an -.s ol its rivers and streams, in consequence of the 
n& ° ^ ie tonents that descend during the rainy 
apnpT^u ai vir N ° m * nto the channel, which makes it 
, m J c li ,cult t ancl troublesome to cross them. In many 
ie p a in is covered by a thorny brushwood, to such 
:i pitchers 

Agra^ lanC ^ War ^ GS ° n ^ le r *&ht bank of the Jamna, south-east of 

wl!iiif hlS ? e . thod is ,,8ed aU over north India. The leathern bucket, 
bullnr.i- C ° n ai f S V? fort y g a b ons of water, is called molh. The 
am . * Ul hauling up the bucket, walk down a ramp which is 
approximately equal to the depth of the well.] 
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, Jegree that the people of the pergannas, relying on tl 
crests, take shelter in them, and, trusting to their inac 
sible situation, often continue in a state ol revolt, refusing 
to pay their taxes. In Hindustan, if you except the rivers, 
there is little running water. 1 Now and then some standing 
water is to be met with. All these cities and countries 
derive their water from wells or tanks, in which it is collected 
during the rainy season. In Hindustan, the populousness 
and decay, or total destruction of villages, nay of cities, is 
almost instantaneous. Large cities that have been inhabited 


for a series of years (if, on an alarm, the inhabitants take to 
flight), in a single day, or a day and a half, are so completely 
abandoned, that you can scarcely discover a trace or mark 
of population. 2 And if, on the other hand, they intend to 
settle on any particular spot, as they do not need to run 
water-courses, or to build flood-mounds, their crops being 
produced ■without irrigation, 3 and the population of Hin¬ 
dustan being unlimited, inhabitants swarm in every direc¬ 
tion. They make'a tank or dig a well; there is no need 
of building a strong house or erecting a firm wall; they have 
abundance of strong grass, and plenty of timber, ofravhich 


1 In Persia there are few rivers, but numbers of artificial canals 
or water-runs for irrigation, and for the supply of water to towns 
and villages. The same is the case in the valley of Soghd, and the ^ 
richer parts of Maweralnaher. 

2 This is the wulsa or ivalsa, so well described by Colonel Wilks in his 
Historical Sketches [London, 1.810], vol. i,p. 309,note: ‘On the approach 
of an hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under 
ground their most cumbrous effects, and each individual, man, 
woman, and child above six years of age (the infant children being 
carried by their mothers), with a load of grain proportioned to their 
strength, issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of 
a country (if such can be found) exempt from the miseries of war; 
sometimes of a strong fortress, but more generally of the most 
unfrequented hills and woods, where they prolong a miserable 
existence until the departure of the enemy; and if this should be 
protracted beyond the time for which they have provided food, a 
large portion necessarily dies of hunger.’ See the note itself. The 
Historical Sketches should be read by every one who desires to have 
an accurate idea of the south of India. It Is to be regretted that 
we do not possess the history of any other part of India, written 
with the same knowledge or research. 

3 Lalmi [irrigated by rain-water]. 
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up hovel?, and a village or town is constructed in 


, As for the animals peculiar to Hindustan, one is the Its quad- , 
elephant, the Hindustanis call it Hdthi , which inhabits a the Tupeds * 
district of Katpi 1 ; and the higher you advance from thence S 
towards the east, the more do the wild elephants increase in The ele- 
number. That is the tract in which the elephant is chiefly phanfc ‘ 
taken. There may be thirty or forty villages in Karrah 2 and 
Manikpiir 3 that are occupied solely in this employment of 
taking elephants. 4 They account to the Government for the 
elephants which they take. The elephant is an immense 
animal, and of great sagacity. It understands whatever 
you tell it, and does whatever it is bid. Its value is in pro¬ 
portion to its size. When it arrives at a proper age b they 
sell it, and the largest-brings the highest price. They say 
that in some islands the elephant grows to the height of 
ten gaz. 5 I have never, in these countries, seen one above 
four or live gaz. The elephant eat?-and drinks entirely by 
means of his trunk. He cannot live if he loses it. On the 
two sides of his trunk, in hi? upper jaw, he has two tusks ; 
it is by applying these teeth, and exerting all his force, that 
he overturns walls and tears up trees ; and, when he fights 

a Add the borders of b its full size 

1 [Kalpi is a town of great historic interest on the right bank of 
the Jarana in the Jalaun district, U.P.] 

2 [Karrah is a town on the left bank of the Jamna in the Allahabad 
district, U.P.] 

3 [Manikpur is a town in the Partiibgarh district, Delhi.] 

4 The improvement of Hindustan since Babur’s time must be 
prodigious. Tho wild elephant is now confined to the forests under 
Himalayas, and to the Ghats of Malabar. A wild elephant near 
Karrah (Currah), Manikpur, or Kalpi, is a thing, at the present day, 
totally unknown. May not their familiar existence in these countries, 
down to Babur’s days, be considered as rather hostile to the accounts 
given of the superabundant population of Hindustan in remote 
times ? [Wild elephants are now found along the base of tho 
Himalayas as far west as Dehra Dun, in the great forest tract between 
the Ganges and the Kistna, and in the wild hill ranges that extend 
Horn Mysore to Cape Comorin.] 

5 [A#az,it wilLbe remembered, is a unit of measure which, strictly 
speaking, denotes the distance between the point of the shoulder 
^id the finger-tips. This is generally taken to equal a yard, though 
Habur’s gaz is only '2 4 feet.] 

babur u m 
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/ 7 or performs any operation that requires great exei) 

^ he makes use of these tusks, which they call dj. 1 The tusks 
are highly valued by the Hindus. The elephant is not 
covered with hair or wool 2 like other animals. a The natives 
of Hindustan place great reliance on their elephants ; in 
their armies, every division has invariably a certain number 
with it. The elephant has some valuable qualities : it can 
carry a great quantity of baggage over deep and rapid 
torrents, and passes them with ease ; gun-carriages, which 
it takes four or five hundred men to drag, two or three b 
■Jelephants draw 7 without difficulty. But it has a great 
stomach, and a single elephant will consume the grain of 
seven or fourteen c camels. • 

Rhinoceros. Tl^erhinoceros is another. This also is a huge animal. Its 
-bulk is equal to that of three buffaloes. The opinion preva¬ 
lent in our countries, that a rhinoceros can lift an elephant 
on its horn, is probably a mistake. It has a single horn over 
its nose, upwards of a span in length, but I never saw one of 
two spans. Out of one of the largest of these horns I had 
a drinking-vessel 3 made, and a dice-box, and about three 
or four fingers’ bulk of it might be left. Its hit^e is very 
thick. If it be shot at with a powerful bow, drawn up to the 
armpit with much force, and if the arrow pierces at all, it 
enters only three or four d fingers’ breadth. They say, 
however, that there are parts of its skin that may be 
pierced, and the arrows enter deep. On the sides of its two 
shoulder-blades, and of its two thighs, are folds that hang 
loose, and appear at a distance like cloth housings dangling 
over it. It bears more resemblance to the horse than to any 
other animal. 4 As the horse has a large stomach, so has 5 * 
this ; as the pastern of the horse is composed of a single 


a Omit or wool. . . animals. b three or four 

c Omit or fourteen d Omit three or 


1 [Ivory.] 2 Its skin is scattered with thin hair. 

3 The rhinoceros’s horn was supposed to sweat on the approach 

of poison, a quality which fitted it, in a peculiar manner, for being 
made into a drinking-cup for an eastern king. 

4 It is to the eye more like the elephant, or a huge overgrown ho". 

6 [This ought to run, according to P. do C., ‘the rhinoceros, like 

the horse, lias not a large stomach ’.] 
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so also is that of the rhinoceros ; as there is a giimek 1 
lirUfehe horse’s foreleg, so is there in that of the rhinoceros. 
It is more ferocious than the elephant, and cannot be 
rendered so tame or obedient. There are numbers of them 
in the jungles of Persliawer and Hashnaghar, as well as 
between the river Sind and Behreh in the jungles. In 
Hindustan, too, they abound on the banks of the river Saru. 2 
In the course of my expeditions into Hindustan, in the 
jungles of Persliawer, and Hashnaghar, 3 I frequently killed 
the rhinoceros. It strikes powerfully with its horn, with 
which, in the course of these hunts, many men, and many 
horses, were gored. In one hunt, it tossed with its horn, 
a full speqr’s length, the horse of a young man named 
Maksud, whence he got the name of Rhinoceros Maksud. 4 

Another animal is the wild buffalo. It is much larger 
than the common buffalo. Its horns go back a like those of 
the common buffalo, but not so as to grow into the flesh. b 
It is a very destructive and ferocious animal. 5 

Another is the nilgau Its height is about equal to that 
of a horse. It is somewhat slenderer. The male is bluish, 
whence it is called the nilgau? It has two small horns, and 
on its neck has some hair, 0 more than a span in length, 8 
which bears much resemblance to the mountain-cow tassels. 0 
Its tail is like the bull’s. 11 The colour of the female is like 
that of the gawazen deer 10 ; she has no horns, nor any hair 
on the under part of her neck ; and is plumper than the male. 

Another is the kotah-paicheh. n Its size may be equal to 

:i do not turn back b Omit this clause . c tufts of hair, 

Its hoof is like that of an ordinary ox. 


<SL 


Wild - 
buffalo. 


Nilgau. 


Kotah- 

paicheh. 


1 A marginal note on the Turki copy, translates gumelc , marrow. 
[P. de G. translates : 4 The foreleg of the horse is bony.’] 

2 The Gogra. 

1 The rhinoceros is now entirely expelled from the countries 
a-bout the Indus. [The rhinoceros (R. Indians) is now only found 
m Assam, the Nepal terai, the Bengal Sundarbands, and in Burmah.] 
4 [i. e. 4 the Rhino’s aim 

[The wild buffalo (I?o.s* bubalus) is now met with in Assam, Bengal, 
^nd Orissa,] n [Portax pictus.] 7 Blue ox, 

® On the lower part of its neck is a thick circumscribed tuft of 
la ' r * 9 Kutas. 10 [Cervus mardl.] 

1 Short-legged. [The hog deer (darts porcinu $).] 

P 2 
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Antelope. 


Deer. 


that of the white deer. Its two forelegs as well as its 
are short, whence its name (short-legged). Its horns are 
branching like those of t]\e gaivazen, but less. Every year, 
too, it casts its horns like the stag. It is a bad runner, and 
therefore never leaves the jungle. 

There is another species of deer that resembles the male 
huneh or jiran. 1 Its back is black, its belly white, its horns 
longer than those of the huneh , and more crooked. The 
Hindustanis call it kalhareh . This word was probably 
originally kdlahim, that is black deer, which they have 
corrupted into kalhareh . 2 The female is white. They take 
deer by means of this kalhareh. They make fast a running ;l 
net to its horns, and tie a stone larger than a football b to its 
leg, c that, after it is separated from the deer/ 1 it may be 
hindered from running far. When the deer sees the wild 
kalhareh it advances up to it, presenting its head. 0 This 
species of deer is very fond of fighting, and comes on to butt 
with its horns. When they have engaged and pushed at 
each other with their horns, in the course of their moving 
backwards and forwards, the net which has been fastened 
on the tame one’s horns, gets entangled in those of the wild 
deer, and prevents its escape. Though the wild defer uses 
every effort to flee, the tame one does not run off, and is 
greatly impeded by the stone tied to its leg, which keeps 
back the other also/ In this way they take a number of 
deer, 3 which they afterwards tame.s They likewise take 
deer by setting nets. 11 They breed this tame deer to fight in 
their houses ; it makes an excellent battle. 1 

There is on the skirts of the mountains of Hindustan 


a circular b cheville 0 hindleg, when the deer is caught, 
0 When a wild deer is seen the tame one is placed in front of it. 
f Omit this clause. S and tame them for this kind of sport. 

h Omit this sentence. 

1 They are also very fond of setting these tame deer to fight 
with each other in their houses, which they do with great ardour. 


1 [Or rather, according to P. de C., £ the huneh the male of the 
jiran \ Sfcemdale gives both kiyih and jiran as Turki names for 
the Persian gazelle (G. suhgutturosa ), but they appear to be different 
animals and the latter may be the Saiga tartarica.] 

* [The common black buck of India (Antilopc cervicapra).] 

3 This way of catching the antelope is still in constant use in India. 
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deer which is smaller. It may be equal in size to 
sep 1 of a year old. a 
Another is the gau-ginl 2 ; it is a small species of cow, like 
the larger kUchkdr 3 (or ram) of our country. Its flesh is 


<SL 

Gau-ginl. 


very tender and savoury. 

The monkey is another of the animals of the country. The Monkey. 
Hindustanis call it bander . There are many species of them. 

One species is the same that is brought to our countries. 

Thfc jugglers teach them tricks. It is met with in the hill- 
country of the Dareh (or valley of) Nur, on the Koh-e-sefid, 
m the skirts of the hills b in the neighbourhood of Klieiber, 
and from thence downward throughout all Hindustan. It is 
not found any higher up than the places I have mentioned. 

Its hair is yellow, its face white, its tail is not very long. 4 
There is another species of monkey, which is not found in 
Bajour, Sawad, and these districts, and is much larger than 
. the kinds that are brought into our country. Its tail is very 
long, its hair whitish, its face entirely black. They call this 
species of monkey langur , c 5 and it is met with in the hills 
and woods of Hindustan. There is still another species of 
monkey, whose hair, face, and all its limbs arc quite black ; 
they bring it from several islands of the sea. There is yet 
another species of monkey brought from some islands. Its 
colour approaches to a yellowish blue, somewhat like the 
skin of the fig. Its head is broadish, and it is of a much 
larger size than other monkeys. It is very fierce and 
destructive. 410 


Another is the nol 7 (or mungoose). It is a little smaller Mungoose. 

a a year old lamb of the Arkarghalchah (Ovis anwwU ?). 
b on the slopes of the Sufed Koh, c Omit this clause . 

d Omit the passage they bring it. . . destructive. 


1 [The small Indian gazelle or chin- kata (Gazella benelti) may be 
referred to here.] 

2 [This is the Gynce which is described in Yale and Burners 
glossary * as a. very diminutive kind of ox bred in bengal, not more 
lhan threo feet high \] 

3 [The kuchkar may bo the Ovis poll} 4 Macacus rhesus. 

5 The baboon [Semnopithecus entellus]. 

0 Babur adds : it is singular, quod penis ejus semper sit erecta , et 
n unqu>am non ad coitum idonca. 

7 A note on the Turki copy calls the nol , rasu t which is the weasel 



ttw»% 



Squirrel. 


Its birds. 
Peacock. 
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than the kish. It mounts on trees; many also call itjjj 
musli-khurma. They reckon it lucky. There is another 
of the mouse species, which they call galahri (the squirrel) * 1 ; 
it always lives in trees, and runs up and down them with 
surprising nimbleness. 

Of the birds, one is the peacock. 2 It is a beautifully 
coloured and splendid animal. It is less remarkable for its 
bulk than for its colour and beauty. Its size may be about 
that of a crane, but it is not so tall. On the head of the 
peacock, and of the peahen, there may be about twenty 
or thirty feathers, rising two or three fingers’ breadth in 
height. The peahen is neither richly coloured nor beautiful. 
The head of the male has a lustrous and undulating a colour. 


Its neck is of a fine azure.* Lower down than the neck, its 
back is painted with the richest yellow, green, azure, and 
violet; the flowers or stars on its back are but small ; below, 
they increase in size, still preserving the same colour and 
splendour, down to the very extremity of the tail. The tail 
of some peacocks is as high as a man. b Below these richly- 
painted feathers of its tail it has another smaller tail like 
that of other birds, and this ordinary tail, and the feathers 
of its sides, are red. It is found in Bajour and Sawact, and 
in the countries below, but not in Kuner or Lamghanat, or 
in any place higher up. It flies even worse than the kar- 
kaivel (or pheasant), and cannot take more than one or two 
flights at a time. 3 On account of its flying so ill, it always 
frequents either a hilly country or a jungle. It is remark¬ 
able, that whenever there are many peacocks in a wood 
there are also a number of jackals in it; and as they have 


11 iridescent b fathom [6 feet]. 

of Tartary. Neival is still the Hindustani name for the mungoose. 
[The animal referred to by Babur here cannot be the mungooso 
(Ilcrpestes mungus), which is not arboreal in its habits. It may bo 
the Sciurus indicus f though this species of squirrel is not now found 
north of the Ganges. The kish , which Steingass describes as ‘ a fur¬ 
bearing animal may possibly be the Pulorius erminea ;.] 

1 [Galahri is the native name for the common Indian squirrel 

(Sciurus palmar um).\ 2 [Pavocrislahts.] 

3 The karkdwel, which is of the pheasant species, when pursued, 
will take several flights immediately after each other, though none 
long ; peacocks, it seems, soon get tired, and take to running. 
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; after them a tail the size of a man/ 1 it may easily be 
posed how much they are molested by the jackals, in 
their passage from one thicket to another. The Hindustanis . 
calf them mor. According to the doctripes of Imam Abu 
Hanlfeh, this bird is lawful food. Its flesh is not unpleasant. 

It resembles that of the quail, b but it is eaten with some 
degree of loathing, like that of the camel. 

Another is the parrot, which also is found in Bajour and Parrot, 
the countries below it. In the spring, 0 when the mulberry 
ripens, it comes up into Nangenhar and Lamghanat, but 
is found there at no other season. There are many species 
of parrot. One is that which they carry into our countries, 
and teach to talk. 1 There is another species, of smaller size, 
which is also taught to speak. They call it the wood-parrot. 

Great numbers of this species are found in Bajour, Sawad, 
and the neighbouring districts, insomuch, that they go in 
flights of five and six thousand. These two species differ < 
only in bulk ; both have the same colours. There is another 
species of parrot, which is still smaller than the wood-parrot. 

Its head is red, as well as its upper feathers. From the tip* 
of its tail to within two fingers’ breadth of its feet, it is 
white.’ 1 The head of many of this species is lustrous, and 
they do not speak. They call it the Kashmir parrot. 2 There 


is another species of parrot like the wood-parrot, but a little 
less. Its beak is red 0 ; round its neck is a broad black circle 
like a collar. Its upper feathers are crimson ; it learns to 
speak well. I had imagined that a parrot, or sheirak , only 
repeated what it had been taught, and that it could reduce 
nothing into words from its own reflections. Abul Kasim 
Jclair, who is one of my most familiar servants, lately told 
nie a remarkable incident. The cage of a parrot of this 
last-mentioned species having been covered up, the parrot 
called out, ‘ Uncover my face ; I cannot breathe.’ On 
another occasion, when the bearers who were employed to 


a 

d 

o 


a fathom long, b francolin [partridge], c summer. 

The end of its tail to the length of two lingers is white, 
black 


1 [Palacorni8 torqmtas (Hindustani «= iota) is found all over India.] 

2 [Palaeornis rosea'/] 
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carry it had set it down to rest themselves, and a nuin 
of people passed by, the parrot called out, 4 Everybody is 
going by, why don’t you go on ? ’ ' Let the credit rest with 
the relater ! Yet till one hears such things with liis own 
ears, he never can believe them. There is another kind of 
parrot, of a beautiful red colour ; it has also other colours. 
As I do not preciselyYecollect its appearance, I therefore 
do not describe it particularly. It is a very elegant bird, a 
and learns to talk. It has one great defect, that its voice is 
particularly disagreeable, having a sharp and grating sound, 1 
as if you rubbed a piece of broken china on a copper plate. 

Another of the birds of Hindustan is the shdrak, which 
abounds in the Lamghanat, and everywhere lower down, 
over the whole of Hindustan. The shdrak is of different 
species. One is that which is found in great numbers in the 
Lamghanat. Its head is black, its wings white b ; its size 
rather larger than the chughur , 2 and slenderer. It learns 
to speak. There is another sort, which they call pinddweli. 
They bring it from Bengal. It is all black. It is much 
larger than the other shdrak . Its bill and foot are yellow. 
In its two ears are two yellow leathers, which hang down, 
and look very ugly. They call it the meina? It learns to 
speak, and speaks well and fluently. There is another kind 
of shdrak a little slenderer than this last. 1 It is red round 
the eye. This Idnd does not talk. When I threw a bridge 
over the Ganges, and crossed it, driving the enemy before me, 
I saw in Lucknow, Oudh, and these countries, a species of 
shdrak, which had a white breast, and a piebald head, with 
a black back. 5 I had never seen it before. This species 
probably does not learn to speak at all. 


a Add its plumage is splendid b piebald 

1 Perhaps the Lori [ Loriculus vernalis], 

2 [The Persian has Jdl , which is the Bokhara lark, a common 
cage bird in India (Melanocorypha torqunta), Chwjhur is a large 
species of lark. The bird referred to here must be some species of 
starling (shdrak), possibly Sturnus humii .] 

3 [This is obviously the Hill Maina (Eulabes intermedia),] 

4 The Persian adds : 4 they call it wan-sharak * (the wild or wood 
shdrak), [Possibly the Oalornis chalyboiu8 % ] 

b [This is probably the pied starling (Sturnopastor contra), generally 
known as Ablaq maina,] 
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ther is the lujch. 1 2 This fowl they also call the bukale- 
From the head to the tail, it has five .or six different 
ours. Its neck has a bright glancing" 3 * - tinge like the 
pigeon’s. In size, it i^ equal to the kabk i'durri. It may be 
regarded as the kabk i durri 1 of Hindustan; as the kabk i 
durri inhabits the summits of the mountains, this also 
inhabits the tops of the mountains. They are met with in 
the country of Kabul and the hill-country of Nijrau, a and 
from thence downward, wherever therp are hills ; but they 
are not found any higher up. A remarkable circumstance 
is told of them. It is said, that in winter they come down 
to the skirts of the hills, and that if in their flight one of 
them happens to pass over a vineyard, it can no longer fly, 
and is taken. God knows the truth ! Its flesh is very 
savoury. 

Another bird is the dUrraj (or partridge). 5 6 It is not Durraj (or 
peculiar to Hindustan. It is found everywhere in the Jridge]. al ' 
countries of the garmsil . But, as certain species of it are 
found only in Hindustan, I have included it in tliis descrip¬ 
tive enumeration. The partridge may be equal to the kabk i 
durri b 6 in size. The colour of its back is like that of the 
female of the inurgh-e-dashti (or jungle fowl). 0 Its neck 
and breast are black, with bright white spots. On both sides 
of both its eyes is a line of red. It has a cry like Shir ddrem , 
shakrek. 7 From its cry it gets its name. It pronounces 
shir short, ddrem shakrek it pronounces distinctly. The 
partridges of Asterabad are said to cry Bat mini , tuti Idr . 8 

il in the mountains of Nijrau in the country of Kabul, 
b partridge 0 pheasant. 


1 The Persian has lukheh. [This may be the manal pheasant 
(Lophophorus impeyanus), though bukalamun is the Persian word for 
the turkey.] 

2 Chamelion bird. 3 [i. e. lustrous.] 

1 The kabk i dnri , or durri, is much larger than the common kabk 

°f Persia, and is peculiar to Kliorasan [ Tetragallus Crispins], It is said 
to be a beautiful bird. The common kabk of Persia and Kabul is the 
bill chikor of Lidia [Caccabis chukur ]. 

5 [The black partridge of northern India (Francolinus vulgaris).] 

6 [The bird referred to here seems to be the kabk or hill chikor 

(Caccabis chukur).] 7 I have milk and [a little] sugar. 

8 [P. de C. translates this ‘ They have caught me. Quick ! ’] 





Pulpeikar. 


Alurgh-c- 
sahra (or 
fowl of the 
wild). 


Chelsi. 


Shorn. 


Budlrieh, 
or quail. 
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The cry of the partridges of Arabia and the neighbouring 
countries is, Bil shuker tadum al niam. 1 The colour of the 
hen bird resembles that of the young karkdwel (or pheasant). 
They are found below Nijrau. There is another fowl of the 
partridge kind, which they call kanjel. 2 It is about the size 
of the partridge. Its cry is very like that of a kabk , but 
shriller. There is little difference in colour between the 
male and female. It is found in the country of Pershawer, 
Hashnaghar, and in the countries lower down, but in no 
district higher up. 

Another bird is the pulpeikar 2 Its size is equal to that of 
the kabk i durri. Its figure resembles the dung-hill cock, 
and in colour it is like the hen. From its forehead down to 
its breast it is of a beautiful scarlet colour. The pulpeikar 
inhabits the hill-country of Hindustan. 

The murgh-e-sahrd 4 (fowl of the wild) is another. The 
difference between it and the barn-door fowl is, that the 
fowl of the wild flies like the karkdwel (or pheasant) ; it is 
not of every 51 colour like the barn-door fowl. It is found 
in the hill-country of Bajour, and the hill-country lower 
down. It is not met with above Bajour. 

Another is the chelsi, which is like b the pulpeikar, hut the 
pulpeikar has finer colours. It inhabits the hill-country’of 
Bajour. 

Another is the sham? It may be about the size of the 
common cock, and is of various colours. It also is found 
in the hill-country of Bajour. 

Another is the budlneh (or quail), which is not peculiar 
to Hindustan, but there arc four or five species of it peculiar 
to that country. There is one species that visits our 

a uniform b the same size as 

1 [Blessings endure through thanks.] 

2 [ Kanjek , according to P. de C. Possibly the grey partridge 
(Ortygiornis ponlicerianus).] 

3 [This may be the horned pheasant of the hills ( Trapogon 
mdanoccphala ). It is the only pheasant with a scarlet throat and 
neck.] 

4 [Perhaps the common Red jungle fowl (Callus ferruginous).] 

6 [The Chelsi and Sham may be names for the Kalij ( Gallophasis 
albo-cristatus) and Koklas (Pucrasia imierolopha), which are common 
pheasants in the lower Himalayas.] 
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ies. 1 It is larger and more spreading than the common 
nch. There is another species, which is less than the 
budinehs that visit us. 2 Its wings and tail are reddish. This 
budinch goes in flights like the chir . 3 There is still another 
species, which is smaller than the budinehs that visit our 
country. They are generally black on the throat and breast. 4 
There is another species which seldom visits Kabul. It is 
small, somewhat larger than the kdrcheh ; in Kabul they call 
it kdrdtu . 5 


<SL 


Another is the kharchdl (or bustard), which may be about Kharchal 
the size of the tughddk , and is in reality the tughddk 6 of [°^ us ‘ 

I Hindustan. Its flesh is very savoury. The flesh of the leg 
of some fowls, and of the breast of others, is excellent; the 
flesh of every part of the kharchdl is delicious. 

Another is the charz 7 (or floriken). Its size is somewhat less Charz (or 
than the tughderi . 8 The back of the male is like that of the B° r iken). 
tughderi ; its breast is black. The female is all of a single 
colour. The flesh of the charz very delicate. As the kharchdl 
resembles the tughddk , the charz resembles the tughderi. 

Another is the bdghri-kara 9 (or rock-pigeon) of Hindu- Baghri- 
stan, which is less than the bdghri-kara of the west, 10 and k*™ (or 
slenderer ; its cry, too, is sharper. pigeon). 

There arc other fowls, that frequent the water and the ^y a f er _ 
banks of rivers. One of these is the ding 11 (or adjutant), fowl. 


I That is, the country north of the Oxus. [This migratory species 
is probably the common grey quail (Columix communis). The 

common budinch ’ may bo the bush quail (Perdicvla asiatica ), the 
lawci of Hindustan, which is much used for fighting.] 

3 [The rock bush quail ( Pcrdicula argunda) may bo referred to, 

as it flics in flocks.] 3 [Phasianus WaUichii.] 

4 [The Columix coromandclica or rain quail.] 

5 [Possibly the lesser button quail (Turnix dussumicrii, Kdrcheh - 
wagtail.] 

0 The bustard is common in the Dekkan, where it is bigger than 
a turkey, and is called tughddr , probably corrupted from tivghddk. 
[This is the great Indian bustard ( Eupodotis Ediuardsii).} 

7 [Sypheotis aurita.] 

8 [The lesser bustard (Houbara Macqueeni) so well known to 
falconers.] 

9 [The common sandgrouse (Ptcrocles exustus) which Jerdon calls 
4 the rock pigeon of sportsmen in India ’.] 

10 [The black-broasted or Imperial sandgrouse (Pterocles arenarius).] 

II The Hindustani name of the adjutant [Leptoptilus argala] 
Ptr-e-ding. 
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hich is a large bird. Each of its wings is the length of 
an ; a on its head and neck there is no hair ; b something 
like a bag hangs from its neck; its back is black, its breast 
white ; it frequently c visits Kabul. One year they caught 
and brought me a ding , which became very tame. The 
llesh which they threw it, it never failed to catch in its beak, 
and swallowed without ceremony. On one occasion, it 
swallowed a shoe well shod with iron ; on another occasion, 
it swallowed a good-sized fowl right down, with its wings 
and feathers. 

Another is the sdras. 1 The Turks who are in Hindustan 
call it tiwch-turneh. 2 It is a little less than the ding. The 
neck of the ding is longer than that of the sdrasA Its head 
is red. They keep it about their houses, and it becomes very 
tame. 


Minkisa. Another is the minkisd , 3 which is nearly of the height of 

the sdras , but its size is less. It resembles the stork, 4 

but is much larger. Its bill is longer than the stork’s, 
and is black. Its head is polished and shining, its neck 
white, its wings parti-coloured. The edges and roots of 
the feathers of its wings are white, and the middle black. 

Yak ding. There is another sort of stork, which has a white neck, 

while its head and all the rest of its body are black. %It 

migrates to our countries. It is rather less than the common 
stork. This stork the Hindustanis call yak ding. 5 There 
is another stork, which resembles in colour and shape the 
stork that visits our countries. Its beak is generally black 
and white, 0 and is much smaller than the other. There is yet 
another fowl which resembles the stork and heron. 6 The 


a a fathom’s length ; b feathers ; c occasionally 

d It is a little less bulky than the ding, but taller. 
e but its beak is much blacker. 


1 [Grus antigone .] 2 Camel-crane. 

3 [The white-necked stork (Dissurm episcopus). P. do C. calls it 

the Ming, the native name being Manik-jur.\ 

* [The common white stork of India is known as laying (Ciconia 
alba). I am unable to identify the Other species mentioned by Babur.] 

5 [Or rather Yak rang (one colour), which is P. de C.’s variant. 
This may be the Painted Stork (Pscudolantalus leucocephalus ), a 
common Indian species.] 

6 [The common grey heron (Ardea cinerea).] 
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In 


this bird is longer than the heron’s and larger 
is less than the stork. 

Another is the large buzek 1 (or curlew). Its bulk may 
be about that of the starling. Its head and two wings a 
are white. It has a loud cry. Another is the white buzek . 1 2 
Its head and bill are black. It is considerably larger than 
the buzek of our countries, but less than the buzek of 
Hindustan. 3 


<SL 


Buzek (or 
curlew). 


There is another water-fowl, which they call gheret-pfii , 4 Gheret-pai 
It is larger than the sona bur chin. The male and female are 
of the same colour. It is always found in Hashnaghar, and 
sometimes visits the Lamghanat. Its flesh is very delicate. 

There is another waterfowl which they call shdhmurgh . 5 6 Shah- 
It may be rather less than the goose. It has a swelling mur gh* 
above its nose. Its breast is white, its back black, and its 
flesh is excellent. 

Another is the zumej ,° which is about the size of a burhut Zumej. 
(or falcon). It is of a black colour. 

Another is the starling. 7 8 Its tail and back are red. Starling. 

Another is the ala-kurgheh 8 (or magpie) of Hindustan. Ala-kur- 

gheli (or 

a the back of its wings ' magpie). 


1 [The common black ibis (Inocotis papillosus).] 

2 [The white ibis (Ibis melanocephala).} 

3 Perhaps the spoonbill, called, in India, Chaimch-buzeh [Platalea 
leucorodia ]. 

4 Ghazin-pai. — Turki. There is a kind of water-fowl called gazpd, 

which seems to bo a redshank. [This may be the spotted-billed 
duck (Anas poecilorhyncha), which is called garm-pai by falconers. 
Sona is a name for the mallard (Anas boschas).] 

6 The bird called nuktci , a sort of duck, but nearly a9 big as 
a wild-goose ; it has a black beak, with a high knob on it. [This is 
evidently the blackbacked goose, or comb duck (Sarcidiornis 
vielanonotus), though shahmurghabi is a name properly applied to 
the sheldrake.] 

6 [Zumaj is the Arabic name for the Persian dubdra , or dabard- 
dardn (two brothers), so called because it hunts in couples. It is 
probably the black hawk-eagle (Ictinaetus malayensis). Burqui is 
perhaps the golden eagle (Aquila chrysaetus ).] 

7 Sar . [This cannot be the common starling (Sturmis vulgaris ), 
the tail and back of which are not red. Possibly the rose-coloured 
starling (Pastor roseus) is referred to.] 

8 [The Ala’kiirqha is really the carrion crow (Corvus Cornix .var. 
sharpii).] 
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/It is slender and smaller than the ala-kdrglieh (or 
my native country. It has some white on its ne 

There is another bird, which bears some resemblance to 
the carrion crow. a In Lamghanat they call it the wood- 
fowl. Its head and breast are black, its wings and tail 
red, its eyes a very deep red. 1 From its being weak and 
flying ill, it never comes out of the woods, whence it is that 
it gets the name of the wood-fowl. 

Another is the great bat; they call it chamgldri . 2 3 It is 
about the size of the owl, and its head resembles that of a 
young whelp. It lays hold of a branch of the tree on which 
it intends to roost, turns head undermost, and so hangs, 
presenting a very, singular appearance. 

Another is the aakeh 3 of Hindustan ; they call it mita. 
It is‘a little smaller than the common aakeh,' which is parti¬ 
coloured black and white, while t.J^e mita is parti-coloured 
brown and black. 

There is another bird whose size may be equal to that of 
the s auditlaj-mamula . 4 It is of a beautiful red, and on its 
wings has a little black. 

Another is the karcheh. It resembles the karlughach , 5 6 
but is much larger than that bird ; it is entirely of a black 
colour. 

Another is the koel* which in length may be equal fo the 

a Add especially to the kind called gukeh [magpie]. 

1 This is the crow-pheasant, or Malabar pheasant, the Centropiis 
sinensis. 

2 [The flying fox (Pteropns medius).'] 

3 I'Aqqah is the Arabic word for magpie. The Indian magpie is 
the Treepie (Dendrocitla rvfa); the European magpie (Pica rustica) 

is common trans-Indus.] 

* [Mamulet is the Arabic word for wagtail ( Motacilla ), for which 
sandidaj appears to be the Turki equivalent. The bird referred to 
may beihe scarlet minivet ( Perirrocotus speciosus).] 

6 Also called the teuishterek. [According to P. de C. qarlughdch 
means swallow. The larger bird (Icdrcha) may be the common 
swallow (Hirundo rustica), and the smaller (qarlughdch) the Indian 
swift ( Cypselus afflnis).] 

0 [The common Indian cuckoo (Eudynamis honorata). This bird 
is parasitic like its European cousin, and lays its eggs in the nest 
of the common crow. The note of the lcoel ( pace, Babur) is very 
harsh and unpleasant, increasing in intensity as it proceeds, and 
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\®^oW but is much thinner. It lias a kind of song, and is the }^j| ±_j 
.. nightingale of Hindustan. It is respected by the natives 
of Hindustan as much as the nightingale by us. It inhabits 
gardens where the trees are close planted. 

There is another bird resembling the shikrdk . It lives 
close among and about trees, 11 and may be about the size 
of a shikrdk . It is green-coloured like the parrot. * 1 

Of the aquatic animals, one is the alligator. 2 It dwells in Aquatic 
standing waters, 3 and resembles the crocodile. 4 They say 
that it carries off men, and even buffaloes. Another is the 
sipsar 5 (another species of alligator). This, too, is like 
the crocodile. It inhabits all the rivers of Hindustan. One 
was caught and brought to me. It may be about four or 
five gaz in length, b and some are even larger. Its snout 
is upwards of half a gaz long. Both in its upper and lower 
jaw it has several very small ranges of teeth. It comes out 
and sleeps c on the edge of the water. 

Another is the water hog,® which is also found in all the Water-hog. 
rivers of Hindustan. It springs up from the water with a 
jerk, puts up its head d and plunges it down again, leaving 
no part of its body visible but the tail. The jaw 0 of this 
animal, too, is like that of the alligator. It is long, and 
has the same kind of ranges of teeth ; in other respects its 
head and body are like a fish. While it is playing in the 
water it resembles a water-bag. The water-liogs that are 

a It clings to trees and remains motionless, 

b Add and as bulky as a sheep, c lies 

d Add which resembles the alligator’s snout, 0 snout 

hence its nickname (the ‘ brain-fever bird ’). The male is greenish 
black, and the female dusky green spotted with white.] 

1 [Shiqraq is the Arabic for the green magpie (Cissa sinensis). 

From P. de GVs description the Indian bird referred to may be 
a species of green woodpecker (Oecinus striolatus).] 

2 The sherabi , or water lion, is the alligator [Crocodilus palustris ]. 

3 [i. e. the lagoons left on the banks of the great rivers after an 
inundation.] 

4 Gilds [ = lizard]. 

6 [This may be a corruption of the Persian word for crocodile 
(Siyahsar= black head). The saurian referred to here is probably 
the C. porosus , which is the largest of the three species of Indian 
crocodiles.] 

0 KhUlc-dbi . [The Gangetic Dolphin (Platanista gangetica).] 
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in the river Saru, 1 while sporting, leap right out of 
water. This animal, too, resembles a fish in never leaying 
the water. 

Another is the gartcll, which is a large fish. Many of the 
army saw it in the river Saru. It carries off men. During 
the time that we remained on the river Saru, one or two 
slave boys a were seized by it and carried down. Between 
Ghazipur 2 and Benares it also carried off two, three, or four 
of our men. b In that vicinity I saw the garial 3 from 
a distance; but I could not get a distinct view of it. 

The kakeh is another fish. On a line with its two ears 
issue two bones, 0 three fingers-breadth in length. Wien 
caught it shakes these two bones, which return a singular 
sound, whence they have given this fish its name of kakeh . 

The flesh of the fishes of Hindustan is delicate, and they 
have few small bones/ 1 They are surprisingly actiye. 
On one occasion a net was laid in a river, from side to side. 
The fish entered it. 0 Each side f of the net was then raised 
a gazs above the water ; yet many of the fish leaped, one 
after the other, a full gaz over the net, and escaped. There 
are, besides, in many rivers of Hindustan small fishes, which, 
if they hear a harsh sound, or the treading of a foot, instantly 
leap a gaz, or a gaz and a half, out of the water. 

The frogs of Hindustan are worthy of notice. Though of 


a women b camp followers. 

d Add and no unpleasant smell. 
f The upper extremity 


0 bony protuberances, 
0 Omit this sentence, 
e half a gaz 


1 The Sirju, or Gogra. 

2 [Ghazipur is the head-quarters of the district of the same name 
in the United Provinces. It is situated on the left bank of the 
Ganges about forty-two miles north-east of Benares. The old 
palace of the Forty Pillars which overlooks the river is its principal 
attraction. On the plain near the old cantonment is a cenotaph 
in white marble, with a medallion bust by Flaxman, to the memory 
of Lord Cornwallis, who died there in 1805. Ghazipur used to bo 
the head-quarters of the U.P. Opium Agency, which has recently 
been closed.] 

3 The garial is one of the two kinds of crocodile : the other is 
called magar. The latter has a long, sharp snout : the snout of the 
former is round. [The ghurial, or Gavial (Qdvialus gaugeticus) is 
the alligator, the magar being the crocodile (Croc<jdilus palustris).] 
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P&ine species as our own, yet they will run six or seven 
the face of the water. 

5f the vegetable productions peculiar to Hindustan, one 
is the mango (ambeh). 1 The natives of Hindustan generally 
pronounce the bi in it, as if no vowel followed ; but as this 
makes the word difficult to articulate, it is sometimes called 
naghzak, as Ivhwajeh Khosrou 2 says 


<SL 


Fruits. 

Mango. 


My mango (my fair 3 ) is the embellisher of the garden, 
The most lovely fruit of Hindustan. 


Such mangoes as are good are excellent. Many are eaten, 
but few are good of their kind. They pluck most of them 
unripe, and ripen them in the house. While unripe the 
mango makes excellent tarts, a and extremely good marma¬ 
lade. 15 In short, this is the best fruit of Hindustan. The 
tree bears a great weight of fruit. 0 Many praise the mango 
so highly as to give it the preference to every kind of fruit, 
the musk-melon excepted ; but it does not appear to me 
to justify their praises. It resembles the kardi peach, and 
ripens in the rains. There are two kinds of it. d One kind e 
they squeeze and soften in the hand, and then, making a 
bole in its side, press it and suck the juice. The other is like 
the kardi peach. f They take off its skin, and eat it. Its leaf 
somewhat resembles that o f the peach. Its trunk is ill-looking 
a ud ill-shaped. Iq^ Bengal and Cujerat the mangoes are 
excellent. 

Another of their fruits is the plantain. 4 The Arabs call it Plantain. 
7n (iuz. Its tree is not" very tall, and, indeed, is not entitled 

the appellation of tree ; it is something between a tree 


a an excellent dish, b preserves, 

c The tree which bears the mango grows to a great size. 
a two ways of eating it. 0 By one way 

1 By the other it is treated like the kardi peach. 


1 Magnifera Indica. 

[Amir Kliusru (1253-1325), the celebrated poet of India known 
?? 'Futi Ilind, was the son of a Lachln Turk, Amir Saif ud din 
Mahmud, who came from Balkh to India, and settled in Patiala, 
where the poet was born. He was a most prolific author, and among 
vj‘ s numerous works may be mentioned the Divan, Null sipchr , the 
Khavisah, Qirdn ns sa'dain, and the Matla ? id anwar .] 

3 Naghzah 4 [Kda (Musa sapientum).] 

s\tbur n q 
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and a vegetable. 1 Its leaf bears some likeness to tlib 
the amtin-kara , but the plantain.leiaf is two gaz in length 
and nearly one in breadth. A shoot resembling a heart 
springs up from its centre. The bud of the plantain is on 
this shoot. This large bud resembles a sheep’s heart. From 
the root of every leaf that opens round this bud, a row of six 
or seven flowers springs out. These flowers so rising in 
a row, afterwards become rows of plantains. When the 
shoot which resembles .a heart expands and blows, the leaves 
of that large bud'opening, t tie rows of the plantain flowers 
become: visible.^ The plantain has two good qualities : 
the one is, that it is easily peeled ; the other, that it has no 
, stones, and is not stringy. It is rather longer and thinner 
than the brinjdl. 2 It is not very sweet. The plantain of 
iBengal, however,, is extremely sweet, and has a very 
beautiful tree. It has very broad leaves of bright green 
j and is an elegant plant. 

Another is the ambli? which name they give to the Indian 
date. b It lias small indented leaves, precisely like the buia? 
but the leaves of this tree are smaller. It is a very beautiful 
tree, and yields a profusion of shade. It grows to a great 
size, and abounds in a wild state, 
or Another is the mahiveh , 5 which is also called the gul-chikdn . 
This also is a very wide-spreading tree. The houses of the 
natives of Hindustan are chiefly constructed of the timber 
of this tree. They extract a spirit from the flowers of the 
mahweli. They dry its flowers, and eat them like raisins. 
It is from them likewise that they extract the liquor. 6 They c 
bear a great resemblance to the kishmisli , 7 and have rather 

a AM Each plantain stalk only produces fruit once. 

]) date-tree. c In this [dried] state they 


1 That-is, is herbaceous. 2 [Solemnm melongena.] 

3 Tamar Indus Indica , so called from Tamar hindi , the Indian date. 
J [P. de C. calls this the nutmeg tree (Myristica officinalis).] 

6 [Bassia latifolia. Gul-chikdn is the name of its flower.] 

6 In Bombay this liquor is well known by the name of mount , or 
Parsee Brandy. The farm of it is a considerable article of revenue. 
[Arrack is distilled from the flowers of the mahua tree, which are 
very rich in sugar.] 

7 A small kind of grape, or currant, brought from the Persian 
Gulf. 
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greeable, sickly taste ; but the smell of the flower is 
3 eeable. a It may be eaten. b This tree likewise grows 
Its fruit is ill-tastecl. The stone is rather large, and 
its shell thin. They extract an oil from the kernel. 

Another is the kirni . 1 This, though not a wide-spread tree, 
a the same time is not a small one. Its fruit is of a yellow 
C0 0U J’ It: is smaller than the jujube. In taste it bears 
U per ect resemblance to the grape. It leaves rather a bad 
avour behind, but it is a good fruit, and is eaten. c The 
skin of its stone is thin. 

n A n0t l\ e ,Y s the Its leaf perfectly resembles that 

.. r e i tul ’ but is thicker and greener. It is on the whole 
< fine-looking tree. Its fruit resembles the black i/rape, 
but has a more acid taste, and is not very good. 

Another is the kermerik.* It is fluted with five sides. In 
Mze lt may be equal to a ghlndlu ,« and in length four or 
fingers-breadth. When ripe it is yellow. This fruit. 
las 110 stoae ' IIplucked unripe, it is very bitter ; when 
. ripened, it has an agreeably sweet acid, and is a pleasant 
sweet-flavoured fruit. 

■.n ) U n' thC1 * S the kadhil (° r jack). 6 This has a very bad look 

• f avour. It looks like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and 

• ac c lnt0 a Iiaggis. 7 It has a sweet sickly taste. Within 
are stones" like a filbert; they-bear a considerable 


It 


ia T v« Urni ‘ S a ta - U trce . W - ith a smaU yeU°w fruit, with a stone. 


1)4 \rr\'rt • J viio W 11 (11L^ WXl/il d bl’OIlC. 

Uoxbii,J. C ?~. 1U Ctujorfit.—(It is the Mimusops hexandra of 
rixiQ pulp 1 )' IUlt on ^» pointed, covered with a soft yellow saccha- 

3 jcmbolcma. 

Lihe willow.] 

s to Dr. Hunter, the Averrhoa Carambola . 

Persian°«A -»* hn f, r J fultsiv ’ Mr* Metcalfe’s copy (jhabulu, and the 
g p 11 9kinalu. [Some kind of plum.] 

the , ! ntCl J ri f° lia ’ a very evil-smelling fruit. Kalhal is 

7 rect H in di name.] 

and sn- 6 gipa is t,le s,iee l ) ’ 8 stomach stuffed with rice, minced meat, 
to the I BS ’ - and boiled as a I )uddin g. The resemblance of the jack 

8 TI as hangs on the tree is wonderfully complete. 

>c atones of the jack, when roasted, resemble thechestnut in taste. 
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Kirni. 


Jaman. 


Kermerik. 


Kadhil (or 
jack). 


eat ° n ^ 10 C ° ntra , ry ’ w ^ en ^ey are fresh they are really not bad to 
d‘ noapJl r i Omit this sentence. c very eatable. 

P - [shaftalu], o Omit or five 


Q 2 




misty,. 
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resemblance to the elate, but the stones , are roundertp 
not so long, and the substance softer than that of the date. 
They are eaten. This fruit is very adhesive ; on .account 
of this adhesive quality, many rub tlieir mouths 3 - with oil 
before eating them. They grow not only from the branches 
and trunk of the tree, but even from its root. You would 
say that the tree was all hung round with haggises. 

Badhil. Another is the badhil, 1 which may be about the size of 
an apple. It is not bad-smelling, but is very insipid and 
tasteless. b 

fter. ^ Another is the her ; 2 which in Persian they call kundr. 

. It is of various kinds, and is rather longer than the alucheh 3 
(or plum). There is another species of it, of the bulk and 
appearance of the Hussaini grape ; but this last sort is 
seldom good. I have seen a her in Bandlr c which was very 
excellent. This species casts its leaves under the con¬ 
stellations of Taurus and Gemini ; 4 in Cancer and Leo, 
which is the season of the rains, it regains its leaves,'and 
becomes fresh and flourishing ; in Aquarius and Pisces, 
its fruit ripens. 

Karonda. Another is the karondd , 5 which grows on shrubby bushes 


a A dd and hands 

b Omit and substitute The badhil is about the size of a quince 
and is not a bad fruit. It is sour and not very tasty wheh green, 
but when ripe it is by no means to be despised. It then becomes 
soft and can be entirely peeled by the hand and eaten. Its sweet- 
acid taste then reminds one very much of the quince when it is 
peeled. G Mandanir 


1 [The barluxl is the Artocarpus lakoocha , and is, according to Watt, 
a sweet and acid fruit, yellowish red, and nearly round. Under the 
name bedhil it is included in the Ayin i AJcbari under the head of acid 
fruits, and was sold at the rate of one dam each.] 

2 Ber, the Zizyphus Jujuba .—Hunter’s Hind. Diet. [Kundr is 
the Persian for the lote fruit.] 

3 The alucheh is the Bullace plum [Primus communis ]. It is 
small, not more than twice as big as a sloe, and not high-flavoured. 
It is generally yellow, sometimes red. 

4 The Muhammedan months going round the solar year, those 

coneemed in agriculture, or in operations dependent on the seasons, 
are often obliged to direct themselves by the appearance of the con¬ 
stellations. 

* 6 The corinda,- or Carissa carandas. — Hunter. 
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le jikeh of my native country. The jikeh grows in 
hill country ; this grows in the plain. Its flavour is 
that of the mar menj an, but is sweeter and less juicy . a 

Another is the panidla, 1 which is larger than the plum, Paniala. 
and resembles the red crab apple. It has an acid taste* 
and is pleasant. Its tree is taller than the pomegranate, 
and its leaf resembles the almond leaf, but is less. 

Another is the gtller , 2 whose fruit springs from the trunk of Guler. 
the tree. It resembles the fig. The guler is a very tasteless 
thing. 


Another is the amleli , 3 4 which is likewise fluted with five Amleh. 
sides. It is like the unblown cotton pod, and is a wretched * 
harsh-tasted fruit. When made into marmalade b it is not 
bad, and is very wholesome. Its tree is handsome, with very 
small leaves. 

Another is the chirunjiA This tree grows on the hills. Chirunji. 
Its kernel is very pleasant. It is somewhat between the 
kernel of the walnut and that of the almond, and is rather 
smaller than that of the pistachio, and round. It is put into 
custards and sweetmeats. 5 


Another is the date, 6 * which, though not peculiar to Date. 
Hindustan, yet is described here, as it is not found in our 
country. The date-tree is found likewise in Lamghan. Its 
branches all issue from one place, near the top of the tjree. 

Its leaves extend from the one end of the branch to the other, 
shooting out on each side. The trunk of the tree is uneven 
and ill-coloured. Its fruit is like a bunch of grapes, but 
much larger They say that the date atone, of all the 
vegetable kingdom, resembles the animal kingdom in two 
Pcspeets : the one is, that when you cut off the head of an 
# ar umal it perishes i ^and if. you cut off the top of the date- 

ft Add Thejr make from it a kind of very delicious fritters which 
are like rhubarb fritters. 

15 preserves ( = fruit preserved in syrup) 

1 The Flaucprtia catafractai — Hunter. 2 [Ficws glomeraia.] 

' 3 [Anita is the Phyllanthus Embiica, which is used in tanning and 

nyeing.] 

4 [Buchanania latifoUaJ] 

, 8 Paludehs and hahoaie. The iml-udeh is a sweet preparation frqm 

A^heaten flour, like a custard. The halwdi is any kind of sweatmeat 

° r confectionery. - Q [Phoenix daclytifem .] 
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ee, it withers and dies : the other is, that as no anS 
Shears without concourse with the male, in like manner, 
you do not bring a branch of the male date-tree, and shake 
it over a the female, it bears no fruit. I cannot vouch for 
the truth of these remarks. The top of the date-tree which 
has been mentioned is called its cheese. The cheese of the 
date is that place where its branches and leaves shoot out, 
and it has very much the appearance of a white cheese. 
From this white cheesy substance the branches and leaves 
shoot out. When these branches and leaves have some¬ 
what expanded, the leaves wax greener. This white sub¬ 
stance, which they call the cheese of the date, is rather 
pleasant tasted. The pith b bears some resemblance to the 
kernel of the walnut. They make an incision in that part 
of the tree where the cheese lies, and insert a date-leaf in 
the wound, in such a way, that whatever water flows from 
the'opening, must run down this leaf ; this leaf they lix to 
the mouth of an earthen pot, and tie the pot to the tree , 
all the liquid that flows from the wound is collected in this 
pot. If drunk immediately, the liquor is sweetish ; if it 
stand three or four days, they say that it acquires an 
intoxicating quality. On one occasion, when I had gone 
out to survey Bari, 1 while examining the districts on the 
banks of the river Chambal, in the course of our journey wc 
chanced upon a valley, inhabited by people who employed 
themselves in drawing this liquor. We drank a great deal 
of it, and felt no symptoms of intoxication. 2 A great 
quantity of it must probably be taken, as its intoxicating 
powers are very small. 

Another is the cocoanut-tree, or nfirgiL which the Arabs 
call ndrjlly and the Hindustanis 3 ndllr by a vulgar error. 
The fruit of the cocoanut-tree is the Hindi nut, of which 
the black spoons are made. Of the larger sort they also 
make the sounding-cup of the ghichck (or guitar). The tree 


a bring it in contact with h For it 

1 [Bari is a town in the Dholpur State situated nineteen miles west 
of Dholpur and forty-five miles south-west of Agra.] 

2 Babur must have drunk it fresh and unfermented, as the date 
wine or sendi is very strong. 

• l The common Hindustani name for it is nariul [Cocos nueijera]. 
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plbles the date, but the branch of the cocoa is much 
b of leaves, and tlie leaves are of a much brighter colour, 
the walnut has a green outer skin, so has this ; but the 
outer covering of the cocoanut is in threads,, 11 and the 
cordage of all the ships and boats of the rivers are made of 
this outer covering of the cocoanut, and the joinings of 
boats are scwn b with threads made of the same stuff. 

When this skin is stripped off, three holes are seen, forming 
a triangle on one side of the nut, tw r o of them closed and hard; 
the other is soft, and with little trouble is made into a hole. 

Before the kernel is formed within, the whole inside of the 
cocoanut is filled with water, which they drink by opening 
ibis hole ; it has an agreeable taste. You would say that it 
was the cheese of the date melted. 

Another is the tar, or palm-tree. 1 The branches of this tree Tar (or 
J dso are on its tdp. They tie a pot on the palm as they do on palin ^* 

Jbe date-tree, and so extract and drink its juice. This 
Jliice they-cal I tari. It is more intoxicating than the liquid 
the date-tree. There is no leaf on the branches of the 
Palin lor a gaz or c a gaz and a half from its root.- After 
that, thirty or forty leaves sprout out from the same centre 
‘d the ciul of the branch, spreading like the lingers of the 
hand. These leaves may be about a gaz in length. Hindi 
otters are often written bookwise on these leaves. The 
datives of Hindustan, also, at the times when they do not 
Avear ear-rings, put into the large open holes in their ears 
s hps of the palm leaf, d which are sold in the bazaar, ready 
*uade for the purpose. The trunk of this tree is handsomer 
than that of the date, and more stately. 0 

they have, besides, the naranj (or Seville orange), and Naranj(<r 
Uie various fruits of the orange species. 3 The orange grows oral - - p )* 

a consists of a fibrous substance, 

^ planks are caulked c Omit a gaz or 

Inc natives of India do not wear ear-rings in their ears and 
PPly their place by ornaments made of palm-leaves. 

e smoother ' . ' 

3 f P ora flabelliformis . ] 

3 V horn their point of union with the trunk'.] 
mo r 1S ^hicidt to identify the various kinds of oranges and lemons 
toned by Babur, owing to his vague ami brief descriptions ; but 
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■amghanat, Bajour, and Sawad, where it is both pler^r 
I and good. The orange of Lamghanat is small, but juicy, 
and pleasant for quenching thirst. It is sweet-smelling, 

some light is thrown on the subject by Dr. E. Bona via in his work on 
the Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon ( London, 1890), 
which has supplied me with material for the following note : 

The Nciranj mentioned by Babur cannot be the Seville or bitter 
orange ( Citrus bigaradia) as it has a sour pulp and bitter rind, and 
was introduced later into India from China, The orange here de¬ 
scribed was probably the Kkatta (Citrus aurantium khalta ), which is 
a delicate fruit easily spoiled, pale yellow'in colour, with a thick skin 
and acid pulp. Kirna is a synonym for this species of'orange, or it 
may be a local variety. 

Suntara (a loose-skinned variety— Citrus aurantium sinense 
gaUesio ) is one of the two main branches into which the sweet, or 
sub-acid, oranges of India are divided, the other being the Malta or 
Portugal orange ( Citrus aurantium sinense rumphius), whicli is close¬ 
skinned. 

The Kdmilah (a corrupt form of Keonla ), and Naringi, form 
another class of sweet oranges closely allied to the Suntara family. 
Both these are redder, rougher, and smaller than the Suntara. 

The Turanj and Bajaura (Citrus medica) belong to the citron 
(proper) class. The former has a very thick skin, and a dry sour pulp 
of small dimensions, the white part of the skin being plentiful and 
sweet. The latter lias a thinner skin, larger pulp, and abundant 
acid juice. 

The Jhambiriy though often grouped with limes, may be classed as 
4 an acid Citrus with rather orange characteristics, and resembles the 
Suntara and Keonla in the general character of the fruit and foliage ’. 
It has a smooth lemon-yellow exterior, the pulp being white to orange. 
Babur’s lemons and limes may be divided into the following three 
classes : 


(«) Sweet limes ^rbali). 


iKilkil ( = the Panjabi 

(b) Sour lemons j Galgal), a very large l Citrus li\ 
( lemon J 

Jambir 


Citrus limetta 
limonum 


(c) True limes 


/Kdghaz i nimbu , smalk 
and very sour, with 
abundance of juice. ItY Citrus acid a 
is probably the 1 lime* 
referred to by Babur ' 


The Amalbed (Citrus decumana) belongs to the Pummelo group. 
This fruit has a close skin and a sour orange-tinted pulp. It differs 
slightly from the Pummelo proper ( Chakotra ), which was introduced 
into India from Java.] 
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ite, and fresh. a It is not, however, to be compared 
the oranges about Khorasan. Its delicacy is such, 
that in carrying from Lamghanat to Kabul, which is only 
thirteen or fourteen farsangs, many of them are spoilt by 
the way. They carry the oranges of Asterabad to Samar- 
* hand, which is two hundred and seventy or two hundred and 
eighty farsangs 1 off; but as they have a thick peel and 
little juice, they are not apt to be much injured. The size * 
of the oranges of Bajour may be about that of the quince. 2 
I'hey arc very juicy,'and their juice is/more acid than that 
of other oranges. Khwajeh Kalan tells me. tliat he made the 
oranges of a single tree of this species in Bajour be plucked 
°h) and counted, and they amounted to seven thousand, 
it always struck me that the word ndranj (orange) was 
accented in the Arab fashion; b and I found that it really 
was so : the men of Bajour and Sawad call ndranj; ndrang. 

Another'is the lime, 3 which is very plentiful. Its size is Lime, 
about that of a hen’s egg, which it resembles in shape. 

If one who is poisoned, boils and eats its fibres, the injury 
done by the poison is averted. 4 

Another fruit resembling the ndranj (or orange) is the Turaui (or 
tnranj (or citron). The inhabitants of Bajour and Sawad Cltror 0 
oall it baleng . On this account, marmalades of citron-peel 
are called baleng marmalade. The Hindustanis call the 
Luranj, the bajouri . It is of two species. One is insipid and 
sweet, but of a sickly sweet, and is of no value for eating ; 

its peel is used for marmalade. The citrons of Lamgha- 
au L are dll of this sickly sweet. The other is the citron of 
hndustan and Bajour, which is acid, and its sherbet is 
Aer y pleasant and tasteful. The size of the citron may 

\ they t are provided with a navel ( Kilum ), very sweet, very 


was an Arabised form; 


elicate, and very juicy. 

2 About eleven hundred miles. 

4 (CtycZemm vulgaris).] 3 Limn. 

°£ s amo quality is ascribed to the citron by Virgil, in the Praises 

Media fert tristes succos, tardumque saporem 
p * mali, quo non praesentius ullum, 
ocula §i quando saevae iufecere novercae, 
iscueruntque herbas ct non innoxia verba, 

Aaxiliuin venit, ac membris agit aira ve-nena. (Georg, ii. 120.) 
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be about that of the Khosravi musk-melon. Its 
rough, rising and falling in knobs. a Its extremity is thin 
and knobbed. b The citron is of a deeper yellow than the 
orange. Its tree has not a large trunk. It is small and 
shrubby, and has larger leaves than the orange. 

The santereh (or orange) is another fruit resembling 


Kilkil (or 
large lime). 


(orcommon the ndranj (or Seville orange). In colour and appearance 
rangej. c jtron, but the skin of this fruit is smooth, 

and without any unevennesses. It is rather smaller than 
the small citron. Its tree is large, perhaps about the size of 
the small c apricot-tree. Its leaf resembles the ndranj leaf. 
It has a pleasant acid, and its sherbet is extremely agreeable 
and wholesome. Like the lime it is a powerful stomachic, 
and it is not a weakening fruit like the citron. d 

Another fruit of the orange kind, is the larger lime, 
which, in Hindustan, they call the kilkil lime. In shape 
it is like a goose's egg, but does not, like the egg, taper 
away at the two extremities. The skin of this species is 
smooth, like that of the santereh. It has a remarkable 
quantity of juice. 

Jamblri. Another fruit resembling the orange is the jambiri. 

In shape it is like the orange, but is of a deeper 0 yellow. 
It is not, however, an orange, f though & its smell is like that 
of the orange. This fruit, too, yields a pleasant acid. 

Sadaphal. Another of the orange kind is the sadaphal , which is 
shaped like a pear, and in colour resembles the quince. It 
has a sweet taste, but not so mawkish as the sw^ft orange. 

Amratphal. The amratphal is another of the fruits resembling the 
orange. 1 

n wrinkles. b with a beak at the end. c Omit small 

il orange. e a different shade of f Omit this clause. S' arid 


1 On this notice of the amratphal there is, in the Turki copy, the 
following note of the Emperor Humaiun. It is not found in either 
•of the Persian translations : 

6 His Majesty, whose abode is in Paradise,* may Heaven exalt his 

* Hazret Ferdoy&pnakdn. Every Emperor of Hindustan has an 
epithetTgiven him aftcTEis death to distinguish him, and prevent the 
necessity of repeating his name too familiarly. Thus, Ferdous-maJedn 
is Babur’s; Humaiun’s is Jannet-ashidni — he whose nesflsln Heaven; 
Muhammad Shah’s, F crdous-ardntydh —he whose place of rest is 
Paradise, &c. 
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;lier of the orange kind is the kirnch , which may be 
the size of the kilkil lime. This too is tart. 

Another resembling the orange is the a?nil-bid. I have Antil-bid 
seen ; it first during this present year.* They say that if 
a needle be thrust into the heart of it, it melts away. 2 . 

Perhaps this may proceed from its extreme acidity, or from 
some other of its properties. Its acidity may be about equal 
to that of the orange and lime. 3 


splendour ! has not attended sufficiently to the amratphal. As he 
observed that it was sweet and raild-tasted, he.compared it to the 
sweet orange, apd was not fond of it ; for he had a dislike to the 
sweet orange, and everybody, on account of the amratphaVs mild 
sweet, called it like the orange. At that time, particularly on his 
first coming to Hindustan, he had been long and much addicted to 
the use of strong drinks, whence he naturally did not like sweet things, 
fhe amratphal is, however, an excellent fruit. Its juice, though not 
extremely sweet, yet is very pleasant. At a later period, in my time, 
we discovered its nature and excellence. Its acidity, when unripe, 
uesemblcs that of the orange. While yet very acid, its sourness affects 
the stomach ; but, in the course of time, it ripens and becomes sweet. 

In Bengal there are other two fruits which have an acid flavour, KSmiluh. 
though they arc not of equal excellence with the amratphal. The* 
one. is called kdmilah , and grows to the size of an orange (naranj ) ; . 

.many hold it to be the larger lemon (narang), but it is much pleasanter 
than the lemon. It has not an elegant appearance or shape/ The 
°ther is the santereh , and is larger than the orange, but is not sour, Santereh. 
nnd is not so tasteless as the amratphal, nor is it very sweet either. 

• ndeed, there is no pleasanter fruit than the santereh. It is a very tine¬ 
shaped, pleasant, and wholesome fruit. No person thinks of any 
other fruit, or has a longing for any other, where he can find it. Its 
peel may be taken off by the hand; and however many you cat, you 
^re not surfeited, but desire more. It does not dirty the hand by its 
juice. Its peel is easily separated from the pulp. It may be eaten 
after food. This santer&li is seldom met with. It is found at Bengal 
at one village called Sonargam ; apd, even in Sonargam, it is found 
111 greatest perfection only in one place. In general, among this 
oiass of fruits, there is no species so pleasant as the santereh ; nor 
indeed is there'among any other.’ 

[P. dc C. has 4 which J have not had an opportunity of seeing for 
hese three years ' y \. e/since he came to India in 1526. This would 
shchv that Babur wrote this chapter in 1529.] 

- This story of the needje* is believed, by, the natives, of all the 
oitron kind, which are hence called in the Dekkan sal-gal (needle- 
inelter). ‘ 

• Abulfazl inforjns yts (Ayeenc Akberi, vol, i, p. 74) that Akbergave 
' 8 f 1 encou raiment to the cultivation of fruit trcCs-; and that people 
• ° wore invited from Persia and Tartary to attend to their culti- 
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7 In Hindustan tlicre is great variety of flowers. One isktjfoL 
jdsun j which some Hindustanis call the gurhal. It is not 
a grass ; the shrub on which it grows is tall ; its bush is 
larger than the red-rose bush ; its colour is deeper than 
that of the pomegranate. Its size may be about that of 
the red rose ; but the red rose, after the bud is formed, 
opens all at once, whereas when the jdsun opens from its 
bud, from the midst of the cup that first expands, a thing like 
a heart becomes visible, after which the other leaves of the 
flower spring out; though these two form a single flower, yet 
the thing like a heart in the midst of it,, which springs from 
these leaves and forms another flower, has a very singular 
appearance. a It looks very rich coloured and beautiful on 
the tree, but does not last long, as it withers in a single day, 
and disappears. It blows very charmingly for the four . 
(months of the rainy season. It continues to flower during 
Ithe greater part of the year, but has no perfume. 

Another is the kanlr , 2 which is sometimes white, and 
sometimes red ; and is five-leaved, like the flower of the 
peach. The red kanlr resembles the peach flower, but 
fourteen or fifteen kanlr flowers blow from the same place, 
and from a distance they look like one large flower. The 
shrub of this flower is larger than the bush of the jdsun. h 
The smell of the red kanlr, though weak, is pleasant. This 
also blossoms incessantly, and in great beauty, during the 
whole three or four months of the rainy season ; and is, 
besides, to be met with during the greater part of the year. 

a while in the jdsun, as soon as the flower opens, them arises from 
the calyx in the midst of the petals a slender stem, which stretches 
out in the form of a stalk to the size of a hand, and the petals of which 
expand in their turn. The whole forms a flower like a heart, and 
presents a very singular appearance. b rose bush. 

vation. He enumerates musk-melons, grapes, water-melons, peaches, 
almonds, pistachioes, and pomegranates, as being of the number 
introduced. His account of the annual bringing of the fruits from 
Kabul, Kandahar, and Kashmir, is curious. I am informed that the 
annual importation of fruits from Kabul into Hindustan is still carried 
fon to a great extent, though daily declining. [Kabul grapes are 
earned all over Northern India by Powindah Afghans at the present 



1 [The shoo flower (Hibiscus rosa sinensis).] 
9 [ The oleander (Nerium odonrn ).] 
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other is keureh, 1 which has a very sweet smell. The 
6s call it k&ri.* The fault of musk is, that it is rather, 
Trying. b This may be called the moist musk. It lias 
a singular appearance. Its Rower may be about a span and 
a half or two spans in length. It has long leaves like the 
gherau . 2 This Rower, too, is prickly, like the rose-bud, 
when unblown ; its outer leaves are very green and prickly, 
while its inner leaves are white and soft. Among its inner, 
leaves is something like a centre or heart. 3 It c has a sweet 
smell. It resembles a new-blown shrub, the trunk of which 
is not yet grown up, but its leaves are broader and more 
prickly. Its trunk is very ill proportioned. It springs in 
stalks from the ground . d 

Another is the whited jasmine, which they call chambeli . 4 
It is larger than our jasmine, and its perfume stronger. 

In other countries there are four seasons ; in Hindustan* 
there arc three ; four months of summer, four of the rainy 
season, and four of winter. Its months begin with the new 
moon. Every three years they add a month to the rainy 
season ; again, at the end of the next three years they add 
a single month to one of their winters ; and in the -course of 
the succeeding three years they add one month to a sum¬ 
mer. This is their mode of intercalation. Cheit, 5 Beisakh, 
Jeth, and Asarh 6 are the summer months, corresponding 
to Pisces, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini ; Sawan, Bhadun, 



Chambeli. 
or while • 
jasmine. 

Seasons^/ 








a Omit this sentence . 

liable to dry up. c which 

d This shrub resembles the shoots of the male reed, which have just 
shown up from the soil, and tho principal stem of which has not yet 
appeared, but it has very large leaves and a prickly, ill-proportioned 
trunk, round which the roots can be seen exposed. 

* The Pandamis odoratissimus of Roxburgh. 

[According to Vullers a land of reed (Calamus scriptorius). 
I • de C. says it is a species of rose.] 

3 The Persian translator here adds, c Not knowing what this is, 
f have written it in the came way.’ The Turki, however, has yuimhalc , 
probably a ball or clue, while the Persian has midngi or wasiteh 

Jasminum grandiflorum. 

[Chait, the iirst month of the Hindu year, corresponds roughly to 
the period between March 15 and April 15.] 

The names of the months, as pronounced'and written by the 
Rusulmaiis, differ considerably from the genuine Hindu names^ Jn 
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Kuwar, and Katik form the rainy months, correspond 
to Cancer, Leo, Virgo, and Libra ; Aghen, Pus, Magh, and 
Phagun are tlie winter, and include Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Capricornus, and Aquarius. The natives of Hindustan, 
who have divided their seasons into terms of four months 
each, have confined the appellation of the violence of the 
season to two months of each term, and call them the period 
of summer, the period of the rains, the period of winter. 
The two last months of summer, which are Jetli and Asarh, 
they separate from the others, calling them the period of the 
heats. The two first months of the rainy season, Sawan 
and Bhadun, they regard as the period of the rains; the two 
middle months of winter, which are Pus and Magh, they 
consider as the period of winter. By this arrangement they 
have six seasons. 1 


Days of the They also assign names to the days of the week : Sanlcher 
week * is Saturday; Aitwar is Sunday; Somwar, Monday; 

Mangel war, Tuesday; Budhwar, Wednesday; Brispatwiir, 
Thursday ; and Shukrwar, Friday. 

Day and As, by the usage of our country/the day and night are 
Division 0 f- divided illto twenty-four parts, eaclT called an hour, and 
lime. each hour into sixty minutes ; so that the day and night are 
composed of one thousand four hundred and forty minutes ; 
and as in the space of a minute, the fdtihch (or first chap¬ 
ter of the Koran), with the bismillah (or blessing), may be 
repeated six times, they may be repeated eight thousand six 
hundred and forty times in the space of a night and day. 
The natives of Hindustan divide the night and day into 
sixty parts, each of which they denominate a ghari ; they 
likewise divide the night into four parts, and the day into 
the same number, each of which they call a pahar (or watch), 


Sanskrit fclio summer months are called Cheitra, Visakha, Jeshta, 
Asliadha ; the rainy months, Sravana, Bhadrapada, Aswini, Kritika ; 
those of winter, Mrigasira, Pu3liia, Magha, and Phalguni. The Hindu¬ 
stanis soften most of these names by omitting consonants. 

1 [The six seasons arc divided thus : Basant, or the spring (Chait 
and Baisakh); Grishina, or the summer (Jeth and Asarh); Varsha, 
or the rainy season (Sawan and Bhadon); Sharat, or the autumn 
(Kunar and Katik); Hemanta, or the winter (Aghan and Pus) ; 
Sisira, or the period between winter and spring (Magh and Phal^un).' 

Gladwin’s Ain i Afcbarl, p. 225.] 
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the Persians call a pds. In our country I had heard 
fas and pdsbdn , 1 though I did not understand the custom. 0 - 
In all the principal cities of Hindustan, there is a sort of 
people called gharidli , who are appointed and stationed for 
this express purpose. They cast a broad brass plate about 
the size of a tray, and two fingers-breadth deep. This brass 
vessel they call gharidl , 2 The gharidl is suspended from a 
high place. They have another vessel like an hour-cup, 
which has a hole in its bottom. One of these is filled every 
hour 3 ; and the gharidlis , who watch by turns, attend to 
the cup that is b put into the water. In this way. beginning 
from daybreak, when they put in the cup, as soon as it is 
Tilled for the first time, they strike one stroke on the gharidl 
with a wooden club which they have ; and when it has been 
filled a second time, they strike two, and so on for the first 
watch. The .signal that the first watch 0 is past, is their 
striking very fast for a number of times on the gharidl with 
the wooden club. If it is the first watch of the day, after 


<SL 


Their clep¬ 
sydra. 


Mode of 
marking 
time. 


striking repeatedly and fast, they stop a little, and strike 

°ne blow ; if it be the second watch, after striking fast for 

some time, they deliberately strike two ; and after the 

third they strike three, and after the fourth four. With 

the fourth watch the day closing, the night watch begins ; 

ai *d they go through the night watches in precisely the same 

way. Formerly the gharidlis , whether by day or night, -Alteration 

beat the sign of the watch at the end of each watch only ; 

so that when a man waked from sleep, and heard the sound 

°t‘ three or four gharis, he did not know whether it was the 

second watch or the third. I directed, that after beating 

The sign of the ghari, whether by night or day, d theyjshould 

likewise beat the sign of the watch. For example, that after 

beating three gharis of the first watch, 0 they should stop, 

aU(1 after an interval, beat one other blow as the mark of the 

ll But tho special signification which these words have hero is not 
aH signed to them there. b which they 0 a watch 

‘ ky night and whenever the weather was cloudy, 
of the night, 

2 anc * watc h man< 

L Gharidl is a gong, and gharidli the gong striker.] 

|Br rather, ghari twenty-four minutes.] 
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Division 
of time. 


Measures. 


Mode of' 
reckoning 


atch, so that it might be known that it was three gharis 
'the first watch. After beating four gharis of the third wat 
of the night, if they stopped and beat three, it would indicate 
that it was four gharis of the third watch. This answers 
particularly well; for when a man wakes by night and hears 
the ghariul, he knows with certainty how many gharis of a 
■particular watch are past. Again, they divide every ghari 
into sixty parts, each called a pal; so that every day and 
night consists of three thousand six hundred pals. They 
reckon each pal equal to the time in which the eyelids may 
•be shut and opened sixty times ; and reckon a day and night 
equal to two hundred and sixteen thousand times of shutting 
and opening the eyes; By experiment, I found that one 
pal admitted of the kulhowullah and bismillah 1 being, 
repeated nearly eight times, so that, in the space of a single 
night and day, they admit of being repeated twenty-eight 

thousand six hundred 2 times. 

The inhabitants of Hindustan have a peculiar “ method 
of reckoning as to measures ; they allow eight rahs to one 
mdsheh ; four mashehs to one tang,'' or thirty-two rails to 



one tang ; five mashehs to one mishkal, which is equal to 


} ** * V * * WVWW * w — ^ # 

forty ratis ; twelve mashehs make one tola or ninety-six 
ralis ; fourteen tolas make one ser ; and it is fixed that 
everywhere forty sets make one man , and twelve mans one 
mdni, 0 and one hundred nulnis one mindseh. They reckon 
jewels d and precious stones by the tang. 

The natives of Hindustan have a distinct and clear 0 mode 
'of reckoning. They call a hundred thousand a lak, a hundred 
laics a kror, a hundred krors an arb, a hundrefl arbs a kerb. 
a hundred kerbs a nil, a hundred nils a padam, a hundred 

a very exact and most ingenious . tank, 

c forty sgts make one bdtmcui or wiciiii, 
a pearls ' e excellent 


J [The bismillah is the third, and the qulhuwallah the fifth prayer 
• qf the standing (qiyam) posture. Bismillah is the abbreviated form 
of'the ejaculation (tasmlyeh) ‘ in the name of God, the Compassionate 
the Merciful ’. Qul hnwa allah are the opening words of the 112th 
chapter of the Quran (surat id ikldas), waich runs : bay He is God 
alone: God the Eternal: He begetteth not, nor is begotten, and 
there is none like unto Him.’—Hughes, Dirt of Islam.] 

= [Or rather ‘ eight hundred ’, according to P. de C. s figures..] 
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a sang. The fixing such a high mode of calculation 
oof of the abundance of wealth in Hindustan, 
of the natives of Hindustan are pagans. They call 
the pagan inhabitants of Hindustan, Hindus. Most of the 
Hindus hold the doctrine of transmigration. The officers 
of revenue, merchants a and work-people, are all Hindus. 
In our native country, the tribes that inhabit the plains 
and deserts have all names, according to their respective 
families ; but here everybody, whether they live in the 
country or in villages, have names according to their families. b 
Again, every tradesman 0 has received his trade from his 
forefathers, 1 who for generations have all practised the 
same trade. 


Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures to recom¬ 
mend it. 2 The people are not handsome. They have no idea 
°f the charms of friendly society, of frankly mixing together, 
? r °f familiar intercourse. They have no genius, no com¬ 
prehension of mind, no politeness of manner, no kindness 
or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical invention in 
Planning or executing their handicraft works, no skill or 
knowledge in design or architecture d ; they have no horses, 
no good flesh, no grapes or musk-melons, 3 no good fruits, 
no lce or cold water, no good food or bread in their bazars, 
n ° kaths or colleges, no candles, no torches, not a candle- 
St . Ic k* Instead of a candle and torch, you have a gang of 
(lr ty fellows, whom they call divatis , 4 who hold in their 
e ^' hand a kind of small tripod, to the side of one leg of 
^hich, it being wooden, they stick a piece of iron like the 


a artisans 

,! 1h °ur country tribal divisions exist only among the nomads, 
ll e l^ re the peasantry and villagers are divided into castes. 

^ artisan 

both in their ideas and their works they lack method, order, 
Principles, and rules; 


t fkis refers to the institution of castes. [This is the functional 
J P e caste, but there are many other types. See the article on 

! hi vol. i of the Imperial Gazetteer of India.] 

0 | ■B&bur’s opinions regarding India are nearly the same as those 
nioat Europeans of the upper class, even at the present day. 
all (jlapes anc ^ n msk-melons, particularly the latter, are now common 
° Ver India, 4 [Lamp-light eis, from diyd, a lamp.] 
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top of a candlestick ; they fasten a pliant wick, of £hj 
size of the middle finger, a by an iron pin, to another of the 
legs. In their right hand they hold a gourd, in which they 
have made a hole for the purpose of pouring out oil in a 
small stream, and whenever the wick requires oil, they 
supply it from this gourd. . Their great men kept a hundred 
or two hundred of these divatis. This is the way in which 
they supply the want of candles and candlesticks. If their 
emperors or chief nobility, -at any time, have occasion for 
a light by night, these filthy divatis bring in their lamp, 
which they carry up to their master, and there stand holding 
it close by his side. ' • „ 

Beside their rivers and standing waters, they have some 
running water in their ravines and hollows ; they have 
no aqueducts or canals in their gardens or palaces. 1j In 
their buildings they study neither elegance nor climate, 0 
appearance nor regularity. Their peasants and the lower 
classes all go about naked. y They tie on a thing which they 
call a langoti , which is a piece of clout that hangs down two 
spans from the navel, as a cover to their nakedness. Below 
this pendent modesty-clout is another slip of cloth, one end 
of which they fasten before to a string that ties on the 
langoti , and then passing the slip of cloth between the two 
legs, bring it up and fix it to the string of the langoti behind. 
The women, too, .have a lang — one end ot it they tie about 
their waist, and the ^ other they throw over their head. 

The chief excellency of Hindustan is, that it is a large 
country,, and has ' abundance of gold and silver. The 
climate during the rains is very pleasant. Qn some days 
it rains ten, fifteen, and even twenty times. During the 
rainy season inundations come pouring down all at once, 
and form rivers, even in places’ where, at other times, 
there is mo water.' While the rains continue on the ground,* 
the air is singularly delightful, insomuch that nothing can 

a thumb, 

b Except the' river's and the streams which flow in their ravines and 
hollpws, they have'no running water of any kind either in their 
gardens or palaces. / * 

o air, ' . •' 

(l i n places where it rains, and where the showed succeed , each 
other 'witfrout interruption, ' / • 
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/its soft and agreeable temperature. Its delect is, 
ie air is rather moist and damp. During the rainy 
you cannot shoot even with the bow of our country, 
and it becomes quite useless. Nor is it the bow alone that 
becomes useless ; the coats of mail, books, clothes, and 
furniture, all feel the bad effects of the moisture. Their 
houses, too, suffer from not being substantially built. a 
There is pleasant enough weather in the winter and summer, 
as well as in the rainy season ; but then the north wind 
always blows, and there is an excessive quantity of earth 
and dust flying about. When the rains are at hand, this 
wind blows five or six times with excessive violence, b and 
such a quantity of dust flies about that you cannot see one 
another. They call this an tindhi . l It gets warm during 
Taurus and Gemini, but not so warm as to become intolerable, 
i he heat cannot be compared to the heats of Balkli and 
Kandahar. It is not above half so warm as in these places/ 
Another convenience of Hindustan is, that the workmen 
°1 every profession and trade are innumerable and without 
For any work, or any employment, there is always 
a Se t "ready, to whom the same employment and trade have 
descended from father to son for ages. In the Zafer-ndmeh 
() - Mulla Sherlf-ed-dln Ali Yezdi, it is mentioned as a 
surprising fact, that when Taimur Beg was building the 
" an ghi (or stone) mosque, there were stone-cutters of 
A^arbaijan, Fars, Hindustan, and other countries, to the 
dumber of two hundred, working every day on the mosque. 
n Agra alone, and of stone-cutters belonging to that place 
° u lv> I every day employed on my palaces six hundred 
and eighty persons; and in Agra, Slkri, Biana, Dhulpiir, 
*waliar, and Koel, 2 there were every day employed 

h flie stability even of the houses is affected. 

r , d dd in the summer, when the sun is in the signs of Taurus and 
Gemini, 

_^J*nd its duration is ouly about half as long as in those places. 

2 Kds is still the Hindustani term for a storm, or tempest. 

^ l-Koil is the name generally given to the native city of Aligarh, 
no 10ac hquarters of a district in the United Province. Aligarh is 
£ 0r , , an important manufacturing centre, but is chiefly celebrated 
a i Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College founded bv Sir Seyyid 
Ahmed Khan.] ‘ 
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'on my works <5nc thousand four hundred and ninety-is 
stone-cutters. In the same way,* men of every trade and 
occupation are numberless and without stint in Hindustan. 

Revenue. The countries from Behreh to Behar, 1 which arc now under 
my dominion, yield a revenue of fifty-two krors, 2 as will 
appear frpm the particular and detailed statement. 3 Of this 
amount, pergannas to the value of eight or nine krors 4 
are in the possession of some Rais and Rajas, who from old 
times have been submissive, and have received these 
“pergannas for the "purpose of confirming them in their 
' obedience. a 

* a as a reward for their good conduct. [Add the following note on 
the revenues of Hindustan : Almost the whole of Hindustan had 
actually and in a short space of time submitted to my victorious 
standards. The administration of the countries situated cis-Indus, 
such as Sutlej, Behrah, Lahore, Sialkot, Debalpur, and others besides 
these, yielded 3 kror, 33 Laks, 15989 tangas ; 


Krors . 

Laics. 

Tangas. 

of Sirhind ' 

1 

29 

31985 

Hiaar-Firozeh 

1 

30 

75174 

tho capital town of Delhi 
and the Mian i doab . 

3 

69 

50254 

Mewat, which was not in¬ 
cluded in the dominions 
of Sikandar Lodi 

1 

69 

81000 


1 [Behar (from Viliara = a Buddhist monastery) is now one of 

the three provinces which make up the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bihar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa, and lies between Bengal and the 
United Provinces^ being divided into two parts by the Ganges. 
Though so close to Bengal it differs from it in almost overy respect. 
The extremes of temperature are far greater, the rainfall lighter and 
more capricious, and the population denser and more hardy. The 
language is Hindi, and 82, per cent, of the population are Hindus. 
It comprises the ancient kingdoms of Magadha, Anga, Vaisali, and 
Mithila, and it was here that Buddhism and Jainism were founded. 
Behar came into Babur’s possession after his victory of Ghagra 
(Gogra) in 1529.] 

3 About a million and a half sterling, or rather £1,300,000. 
s This statement unfortunately has not been preserved. [The 
detailed statement of'the revenues-of Babur’s dominions, though 
omitted from the Person version of tho Memoirs, which Erskino 
followed, is found in the Turki original, and is reproduced by P. de C. 
in his translation.3 - 

* About £22^,000 sterling. 
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liavc thus described the particulars regarding the 
ntry of Hindustan, its situation, its territory, and 
inhabitants, that have come to my knowledge, and that I 
have been able to verify. Hereafter, if I observe anything 
worthy of being described, I shall take notice of it; and if 
I hear anything worth repeating, I will insert it. 

On Saturday, the 29th of Rajeb, 1 I began to examine 
and to distribute the treasure. I gave Iiumaiun seventy 
laks from the treasury, and, over and above this treasure, 
a palace, a ol which no account or inventory had been taken. 

Krors. 

1 


<SL 


Distribu¬ 
tion of the 
treasure. 
152G. 

May 11. 


That of Biiina . 

Agra . 

the Central Provinces 
Gwaliar 

Kalpi, Senahda, and Gan 
Kanauj 
Sambal 

Lucknow and Lakhsar 
Khairabad . 

Oudh and Bahraich 
Jaunpiir 

Karrah and Munikpur 
Behar . 

Sirohi . 

Sarun . 

Chiparan (Champaran) 
Cimdcga 

Raja Mutaila and 
Rup Barln 
Rantambhor 
Nagor . 

Raja Bikramajlt 
tambhor . 

Raja Kalanjari 
Raja Singh deo 
Raja Bikamdeo 
Raja Bikamchand 


ijlaja \ 


Ran 


1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 


Laks . 

Tanrjas . 

44 

14930 

29 

76919 

91 

19000 

29 

57450 

28 

55950 

36 

03358 

38 

44000 

39 

82433 

12 

85000 

17 

1369 

0 

88333 

803 

27283 

5 

60000 

55 

175064 

10 

18673 

90 

86060 

43 

30300 

2 

55000 

27000 

50000 

20 

0 

— 

— 


a private douceur, 


ent > V a 1 ’ US ^ ^ c ^ ore fbe description of Hindustan, Bays that he 
nn on Thursday, the 28tli Rajeb. The date iu the text is 

the^PT’-J Ra J cb being a Friday. Perhaps he thought that 
ferew'f^ i?- U ti 0rL ?* treasui '° on ft Friday might have seemed to intor¬ 
tho ( i.\ 1 lLS re bgi°us duties. If the distribution occurred on Saturday, 
a e the 12th May 1526 ; if on Friday, May the 11th. 
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^ , /To some Amirs I gave ten Jaks, to others eiglit laks, sej^ 
j a ks, anc j s i x Jaks. On the Afghans, Hazaras, Arabs, 
Baluches, and others that were in the army, I bestowed 
gratuities from the treasury, suited to their rank and 
circumstances. Every merchant, every man of letters, in a 
word', every person who had come in the army along with 
me, carried off presents and gratuities, which marked their 
great good fortune and superior luck. a Many who were not 
in the army also received ample presents from these treasures; 
as, for instance, Kamran received seventeen laks, Muham- 
med^Zeman Mirza fifteen laks ; .Askeri Mirza 1 and Hindal, 
in a word, all my relations and friends, great and small, 
had presents sent them in silver and gold, in cloth, and 
jewels, and captive slaves. Many presents were also sent 
for the Begs in our old territories, and their soldiers. I sent 
presents for my relations and friend£ b to Samarkand, 
Khorasan, Kashghar, and Irak. Offerings were sent to the 
Sheikhs (or holy men) in Khorasan and Samarkand, as 
likewise to Mekka and Medina. To the country of Kabul, 
as an incentive to emulation, 0 to every soul, man or woman, 
slave.or free, of age or not, I sent one shahrokhi 2 as a gift. 3 

When I first arrived in Agra, there was a strong mutual 
dislike and hostility between my people and the men of the 
place. The peasantry and soldiers of the country avoided 
The inha- and, fled from my men. Afterwards, everywhere, except 
affected^to” on V and Agra, the inhabitants fortified different 

Babur. posts, d while the governors of towns put their fortifications 


a Omit this clause . b Omit and friends 

c and the whole district of Versak, 

(1 and such as held fortified posts put themselves in a posture 
of defence, 

1 Askeri and Hindal were sons of /Babur; Muhammed Zetnan 
Mirza was a son of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, the late Sultan of 

" khorasan. 

2 Abul-fazl tells us that eight laks of shahrokhis are equivalent to 
one kror, 28 laks of dams (Ayten e Akbcri , vol. ii, p. 169), which, 
allowing 40 darns to the rupee, makes it equal to 2 A shahrokhis. This 

^ would give the shahrokhi the value of tenpence or elevenpence. 

• » 3 [For this generous distribution of the wealth accumulated by. the 

Lodi kings, of which he kept none for himself, Babur is said to have 
✓ , been gkfcnYhe title'of hdendar or j hen dicant (E. B. : p. 440).] 
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posture of defence , 11 and refused to submit or obey. 
Sambali was in Sambal, Nizam Khan in Biana, the 
aja Hassan Khan Mewati himself in Mewat. That infidel 



was the prime mover and agitator in all these confusions and Tlieir 
insurrections. Muhammed Zeitun was in Dhulpur, Tatar ^f^ s eilt 
Khan Sarang-khani in Gwaliar, Hussain Khan Loliani iii 
Raberi, Kutb Khan in Etawa, and in Kfilpi Ali Khan. b 
Kanauj, with the whole country beyond the Ganges, was 
entirely in the possession of the refractory Afghans, such 
as Nasir Khan Loliani, Maaruf Fermuli, and a number of 
other Amirs, who had been in a state of open rebellion lor 
t/v\ o c years before the death ot Ibrahim. At the period when 
I defeated that prince, they had overrun, and were in posses¬ 
sion of Kanauj and the countries in that quarter / 1 and had 
advanced and encamped two or three marches on this side 
ol Kanauj. They elected Behar Khan, the son of Darya 
Khan, as their king, and gave him the name of Sultan 
Muhammed. Margliub, a slave, was in Maliaban . 1 This 
confederation, though approaching, yet did not come near 
ior some time.* When I came to Agra, it was the hot 
season. All the inhabitants fled from terror, so that we 
cou ^ grain nor provender, either for ourselves or our 

horses. The villages, out of hostility and hatred to us, had 
taken to rebellion, thieving, and robbery. The roads became 
impassable. I had not had time, f after the division of the 
treasure, to send proper persons to occupy and protect the 
different pergannas and stations. It happened too that 
t ie heats were this year uncommonly oppressive. Many men 
about the same time dropped down, as if they had been 
affected by e the sarniim wind , 2 and died on the spot. 


* Omit this claim. h ’Alim Khan. 

e f "° or three d beyond it, 

m . 10111 which he did not move for some time, although he was in 
m y immediate neighbourhood. 

the opportunity, g under the influence of 


the the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the Muttra district of 

tin' x' ni .. Provinces, situated near the left bank of the Jamna, is 
mu .i laC 1 ^ ona ^ home of the god Krishna’s childhood, and as such is 
2 W encra fcd by the Hindus. It was sacked by Mahmud in 1018.] 
LA sultry, pestilential wind.] 
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bsj On' these accounts, not a few of my Begs and best 
began to lose heart, objected to remaining in Hindustanf 
and even began to make preparations for their return. 


If the older Begs, who were men of experience, had made 
these representations, there would have been no harm in it; 
for, if such men had communicated their sentiments to me, 

I might" have got credit for possessing at least so much 
sense and judgement as, after hearing wjiat they had to 
urge, to be qualified to decide oh the expediency or in¬ 
expediency of their opinions ; to distinguish the good from 
the evil. But what sense or propriety was there in eternally 
repeating the same tale in different words, to one who 
lihfiself saw the facts with his own eyes, and had formed a 
cool and fixed resolution in regard to the business in which 
he was engaged ? What propriety was there in the whole 
army, down to the very dregs, giving their stupid and 
unformed opinions ? It is singular, that, when I set out 
from Kabul this last time, I had raised many of low rank 
to the dignity of Beg, in the expectation, that if I had 
chosen to go through fire and water, they would have 
followed me back and forward without hesitation ; and that 
they w r ould have accompanied me cheerfully, march where 
I w r ould. It never surely entered'my imagination that they 
were to be the persons who'Were to arfaign my measures, 
nor that, before rising from the council, they should show 
a determined opposition to every plan and opinion which 
I proposed and supported in the council and assembly. 
Though they behaved illj^yet-Ahmedi Perwanchi and Wali 
Khazin beliaved stip Ayotse.. ‘From the time we left Kabul, 
till wc had defeated Ibralum and taken A^ra, Khwajeh. 
KaJ&n had behaved admirably, and had-always spoken 
gallantly, giving such opinions as befitted a brave man ; 
but a few clays after the taking of Agra, all his opinions 
underwent a complete change. Khwajeh Kjalah was now, 
of nil others, tlie most determined on turning back. 

I no sooner heard 'this’ murmuring among ,-my troops 
than F summoned all my Begs to a council. .1 told them 
t}iat empire and conquest could not be acquired without-the 
materials and means of war: that royalty and nobility 
could not exist without subjects and dependent'provinces : 
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by the labours of many years, after undergoing 
hardships, measuring many a toilsome journey, and 
raising various armies a ; after exposing myself and my 
troops to circumstances of great danger, to battle and blood¬ 
shed, by the divine favour, I had routed my formidable 
enemy, and achieved the conquest of the numerous provinces 
and kingdoms which we at present held: 4 And now, what 
loice compels, and what hardship obliges ns, without any 
v cause, after having worn out our life in accomplishing 
the desired achievement, to abandon and fly from our con¬ 
quests, and to retreat back to Kabul with every symptom of 
disappointment and discomfiture*? Let not any one who 
ui s umself my friend ever henceforward make such a 
propose . But il there is any among you who cannot bring 
liiiisc to stay, or to give up his purpose of returning back, 
e uni t epai t. Having made them this fair and reasonable 
proposal, the discontented were of necessity compelled, 
iowever unwillingly, to renounce their seditious purposes. 

lwaje l Kalan not being disposed td. remain, it was 
ananged, that as he had a numerous retinue, he should 
return back to guard the presents ; I had but few troops 
io labul and Ghazni, and he was directed to see that these 
p aces were all kept in proper order, and amply supplied 
with the necessary stores, I bestowed on him Ghazni, 
erdez, and the Sultan Masaudi Hazaras ; I also gave him 
t ie perganna of Kehram 1 in Hindustan, yielding a revenue 
of three or four laks. 2 Ivliwajeh Mir Miran w r as likewise 
I lre< ^ed to proceed to Kabul. The presents w r ere entrusted 
to his charge, and put into the immediate custody of Mulla 
assan Saraf 3 and Nouker Hindu. Khwajeh Kalan, who Khwajcl 
was heartily tired of Hindustan, at the time of going, wrote 

° ® verses. 


^ tlio head of my troops; 
to be exposed afresh to the trials of poverty ? 


i ['there is a town named Kuliram marked on RennelTs map 
K v* sou di-east of Patiala town and south-west of Ainbala. 

vunram is often mentioned in history. See Ain i Akbari, vol. ii 
(Jarrett), pp. 105, 296.] 

tu V*, 8 8um » i° r ty dams to the rupee, and taking the rupee at ■ 
l 'Wo sluhings, would be £800 or £1,000 sterling. 

[Sarraf^ banker.] . ‘ 
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the following verses on the walls of some houses 


Delhi : 


Ml 


(Turki) — If I pass the Sind safe and sound, 

May shame take me if I ever again wish for Hind. 

When I still continued in Hindustan, there was an evident 
impropriety in his composing and publishing such vitupera¬ 
tive 1 ' verses. If I had previously cause to be offended at 
his leaving me, this conduct" of his doubled the offence. 
I composed a few extempore lines, which I wrote down and 
sent him. 


Babur’s (Turki)— Return a hundred thanks, 0 Babur ! for the bounty of the 

answer. merciful God 

Has given you Sind, Hind, and numerous kingdoms ; 

If unable to stand the heat, you long for cold, 

You have only to recollect the frost and cold of Ghazni. 

At this period I sent to Koel, Mulla Apak, who had ' 
formerly been in a very low station, but who, two or three 
years before, having gathered together his brethren and 
a considerable body of other followers, had received the 
command of the Urukzais 1 and of several Afghan tribes on 
the banks of the Sind. I sent by him finnans containing 
assurances of safety and protection, to the bowmen and 
Babur soldiers about Koel. Sheikh Guren, availing himself of these 
some Do?b assurances > came voluntarily and entered into my service.' 1 
men. He brought with him two or three thousand bowmen from 
the Doab, who all joined my army. 

And bv The sons and clansmen 0 of Alim Khan Fernnili fell in with 
FemiMi han Yunis Ali ’ betwetn Delhi and Agra, at a time when he had 
mistaken the road and separated from Ilumaiun : but, after 
a short engagement, were defeated, and the sons of Alim Khan 
made prisoners, and brought to the camp. At tlys juncture,^ 

1 dispatched Mirza Moghul, the son of Doulet Kadem the 
Turk, accompanied by one of the sons of Alim Khan, who 
had been taken prisoner, with firmans containing assurances 
of protection and honour, to Alim Khan, who, during these 
commotions, had gone to Mewat. That nobleman returned 

a his house b lightly jesting c a jest' liko this 

<l came to me loyally and rendered me homage. e relations 
f Availing myself of this circumstance, 

1 [An Afghan tribe inhabiting Tirah, on the borders of the Kohat 
district, N.W.F.P.] 
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l his company. I received Alim Khan with distinction 
dullness, and bestowed on him a one of the most desirable 
pergannas, worth twenty-five laks. 1 

SultanJbjahlm had sent Mustafa Fermiili and Firuz Khan 
. SarangkMni, with several other Amirs, against the rebellions 
lords of the Pfirab (East). Mustafa had some well-fought 
and desperate actions with the rebels, and had given them 
several severe defeats. He had died, however, before the 
defeat of Ibrahim, and Sheikh Bayezkl, his younger brother, 
had assumed the command in his room, while Ibrahim was 
> et on the throne. b Firuz: Khan, Sheikh Bayezkl,-Mahmud 
Khan Lghnni* and Kazi Jia, now entered my service. I 
bestow cd on them honours and rewards beyond their expecta- 
liohs. lo Mruz Khan I gave a grant of upwards of a kror 
out of Jauupur; on Sheikh Bayezkl one of a kror from Oudh; 
on Mahmud Khan, nine laks and thirty-five thousand dams 
out oi Ghazipur, c and on Kazi Jid twenty laks 2 from Jaunpur. 

A few days after the Id, 3 or festival of Shawal, we had 
a great least in the grand hall, which is adorned with the 
peristyle of stone pillars, under the dome in the centre of 
Sultan Ibrahim’s private palace. 4 On that occasion I pre¬ 
sented Ilumaiun with a chdrkob , 5 a sword with the belt, and 

Omit this clause and read: I provided for his maintenance by 
bestowing on him 

} an d that king, finding himself in a difficult situation, made over 
^is e ^ er brother’s troops to Sheikh Baye&id. 

L l iniz.Khan received a grant of 1 kror, 46 lakhs and 5,000 tangas 
iom Jaunpur, Sheikli Bayazld got 1 kror, 48 lakhsjand 50,000 tangas 
on > Mahmud Khan 00 lakhs, 35,000 tangas out of Ghazipur, 

1 Probably Stbout £6,250. 

^ r ° r a ^ ou ^ £25,000.; nine laks and, 35,000 damp,, about 

-,440 ; twenty laks, nearly £5,000. [These are,only round numbers, 
•the details are given in P. do C.’s translation.]' 

J lie Id of Shawal, it will be remembered, is celebrated at the con- 
( usion of the Ramzan, on seeing the first new moon of Shawal. In 
^ mus t have fallen about July 11, 1526. 

(-Llie two last Lodi kings resided in Agra. ’Sikander Lodi built 
, e "MWari Palace near Sikanclra, which suburb received its name 
i om him, The 4 Lodi’s Mound which is now built over with modern 
mouses, is said to have been the site of anotherXodi Palace called Ba- ^ 
( (Murray's Handbook to the Bengal Presidency , London* 1882).] 

. A square shawl, or liapkih of cloth of gold, bestowed as a mark of 
. | an h and distinction. - V 
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... Tipchak horse with a gold saddle. To Chin Taimur Sultry , £ j 
to Mehdi Khwajeh, and Muhammed Sultan Mirza, I gave 
a charkob, a sword with the belt, and a dagger.* 1 To the 
other Begs and officers I gave, according to their circum¬ 
stances, a sword with a belt, a dagger, and dresses of honour ; 
so that on the whole there were given one Tipchak horse with 
the saddle, two pairs of swords b , with the belts; twenty-five 
sets of enamelled® daggers, sixteen enamelled® kitarehs, two 
daggers 1 (jamdher) set with precious stones,' 1 four pair® of 
chdrkobs, and twenty-eight vests of purple/ On the day of 
the feast there was a great deal of rain ; it rained thirteen 
times. Many of those who were seated on the outside were 
completely drenched. 

I had at first, bestowed the country of Samaneh on Muham- 
medi Gokultash, and sent him on a plundering expedition 
into Sambal. 2 3 I had bestowed Hissar-Firozeli on Humaiun 
by way of gift, and now gave him Sambal likewise. As I had 
placed Hindu Beg in Humaiun’s service, I, therefore, in the 
room of Muhammedi, sent Hindu Beg, accompanied by 
Kitteh Beg, Malik Kasim, and Baba Kaslikeh, with their 
brothers and relations,Mulla Apak, Sheikh Gurcn, aud the 
bowmen from the Doab, with orders to proceed on duty to 
gambal. Intimations 11 had come three or four times from 
Kasim Sambali, that the traitor Bxban had laid siege to 
Sambal, and reduced him to the last extremity, so that it 
was desirable that they should advance by forced marches. 
Biban, 1 with the same force and array with which he had 
fled from us, had occupied the skirts of the hills, collected 
the fugitive and discomfited Afghans, 1 and, finding the place 
ill garrisoned, during these troubles, had gone and laid siege 
to Sambal. Hindu Beg, Kiteh Beg, and the \tfmle detach¬ 
ment that had been dispatched to the relief of the place, 

a Add with its belt. b jewelled swords « jewelled 

d idd a gold scimitar, a nag, and a sword, 0 four 

f scarlet. ' e with a11 bis brothers, h Messengers 

1 Add and Indians, 


1 The khanjer, kiiareh, and jamdher are peculiar kinds of daggers. 

2 [Sambhal is a town in the district of Moradabad, U.T., twenty- 

two mfies south-west of Moradabad city.] 

3 That is, their clansmen. 4 [Malik Biban Jilwam.] 
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fling the Ahar-ford, 1 while busy in passing the river, 
Malik Kasim, and Baba Kashkeli with his brothers, 
^ince. As soon as Malik Kasim had crossed the river, 
he pushed on with great expedition, accompanied bj; 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty of his brethren, 2 and 
reached Sambal about the.time of noon-day prayers. BIban, 
on his side, drew out his men from his camp, and ranged 
therm in order of battle. Malik Kasim and'his party having 
. advanced rapidly, and got the fort in their rear, began to 
engage him. BIban, unalSle to keep his ground, took to 
.flight. They killed a number of his men, whose heads they' 
cut off, and took several elephants and a number of horses. 11 
„ Next morning, the Begs who had been sent to relieve the 
place arrived. Kasim Sambali came out and had an inter¬ 
view with them, but made some difficulties as to giving up 
the fort, always contriving evasions. One day, Sheikh 
Giiren having concerted measures with Hindu Beg and the 
rest of the generals, b brought Kasim Sambali before them by 
stratagem, and introduced my men into the fort of Sambal. 
The family and dependants of Kasim Sambali were suffered 
to leave the place in safety, and were conducted to Biana. 0 

Kalender Piadeh was now sent to Nizam Khan fl with 
letters, in which threats were mingled with promises. 
I wrote extempore, and sent the following fragment: 

Contend not. with Turks, 0 Mir of Biana ! 3 

The speed and bravery of Turks are surpassing. 

Now is the time to present yourself, and to lend an ear to coun&el. 

What is the uso of telling a man of what is before his eyes ? 

The fort of Biana is one of the most famous in Hindustan ; 
a Add besides other booty. ’ 

1} Sheikh Guren and Hindu Beg having concerted measures with 


<SL 


which is 
taken. 


Nizam 
Khan holds 
out Biana. * 


their colleagues, 


e Omit this clause- 


d Add to Biana 


l _The Ahar-ford is on the Ganges, a little above Anopsheher, or 
Anupshlr. [Anupshahr, the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the Buland- 
fihalir district, U.P., situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
twenty-five miles east of Bulandshahr city, was an important town 
its day as commanding tills crossing of the Ganges on the road 
between Delhi and Rohilkhand.] “ 2 Clansmen. 

3 Biana, which lies southwest from Agra, w'as formerly one of the 
most important places in India, from its vicinity to the capital, which 
d "defended on the side of the Rajput states. 
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/and the foolisli man, confiding too much in its sir 
cherished expectations, and instructed his envoy to make 
demands, far beyond what he was able to command. 
I returned him a sharp answer a by the man whom lie sent 
to treat, and made every exertion to collect whatever was 
necessary for the siege. 

Muham- 1 sent Baba Kuli Beg to Muhammed Zeitun 1 with letters, 
hoTds^out! 11 111 which menaces were mixed with conciliation. He like- 
in Dhfilpur. wise made excuses to waste the time, and practised a variety 
of artifices. 

Uana Although Rana Sanka, 2 the Pagan, when I was in Kabul, 

Karifiar^ PS sent ,ne an ambassador with professions of attachment, 
and had arranged with me, that, if I would march from that 
quarter into the vicinity of Delhi, he would march from the 
other side upon Agra : yet, when I defeated Ibrahim, and 
took Delhi and Agra, the Pagan, during all my operations, 
did not make a single movement. After some time, lie 
advanced and laid siege to Kandar, 3 4 the name of a fort 
which was held by Hassan, the son of Makan. Hassan 
Makan had several times sent me envoys, though Makan 
himself had not waited on me with his submissions. The 
forts around, such as Etawa, Dhiilpur, Gwaliar, and Bianay 1 
were not yet in my possession. The Afghans to the eastward 
were in a state of rebellion and contumacy; they had even 
advanced two or three marches from Kanau j towards Agra, 
and had then encamped and fortified their posit.ion. ]) I was 
51 a refusal of his demands 

b their head-quarters were at a point two or three marches from 
Kanauj in the district of Agra. 


1 Muhammed Zeitun held Dhulpur, which lies south from Agra, on 
the Chambal, and is a very strong place. 

2 Rana Sanka, the Raja of Udaipur, had made the principal Rajput 
states dependent upon him. He had enlarged his dominions by the 
conquest of several provinces in Malwa, that had formerly belonged 
to the King of Mandu : and was, upon the whole, the most formid¬ 
able opponent whom Babur had to dread. 

3 Kandar is a strong hill-fort, a few miles east of Rantambor fin 
Rajputanaj. 

4 These are the chief forts to the south of Agra. Etawa lies on the 
Jumna, between Agra and Kalpi. Gwaliar is a^celebratedjiill-fort, 
well known as the prison of the princes of the house of Taimur, and 
the chief place in Gohud. 
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»means secure of tlie lidelity of the country immediately 
jM/lis. It was impossible lor me, therefore, to send any 
ichment to his relief; and Ilassan, in the course of two 
or three months, having been reduced to extremity, .entered 
into a capitulation, and surrendered the fort of Kandfvr. 

Hussain Khan, who was in possession of Raberi, 1 being Raberi 
seized with a panic, abandoned the place, and made his 
escape. I bestowed it upon Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. mod Ali 
^ I had several times summoned Kutb Khan, who was in Jen g- Jen S- 
Etawa, to come out and wait upon me; 11 but he neither 
waited upon me nor surrendered the fort. I now bestowed Mahdi 
the fort ol Etawa on Mahdi Khwajeh, and sent along with 'Khwujeh. 
him Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, 
i uhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Abdal-azTz, the master of horse, 
with some other Begs, several of my inferior Begs and 
ac herents, and a number of other troops, 1 ’ to occupy the 
p act. I had lately bestowed Kanauj 2 on Sultan Muham¬ 
med Duldai ; but, in the meanwhile, I ordered him also to 
march against Etawa, accompanied by Firoz Khan, Mah¬ 
mud Khan, Sheikh BayezTd, Kazi Jia, and the Begs of their 
party, to whom I had shown great favour, and given 
pergannas on the side of Purab. 

Muhammed Zeitun continued in Dhfilpur, and, under Dkulpuv 
various false pretences, would neither leave the place nor |j^ n t0 
make his submission. I bestowed Dhfilpur 3 on Sultan Juneid 
uneid Birlas, and appointed Adil Sultan, Muhammedi Ii,rlas< 
Kokultash, Shah Mansur Birlas, Kutluk Kadem, Wali Jan 
e g 5 Abdallah, Pir Kuli, and Shah Hussain Bargi, to proceed 
against that place, giving them instructions to assault and 
^ke it by storm, and to deliver it into the custody of Sultap 
' uneid Birlas; after which they were to march against Biana. 

^ ^ la< ^ severa ^ times sent letters to Kutb Khan, who was in , 

1 . <uv l a ’ en deavouring to attract him by promises, and intimidate 
by threats; ' 

troops COmmanf ^ a considerable number of Begs and household 

2 Eaberi was a place of importance on the Jumna; below Chandwar. 

‘>7fi i nauj> ° r Canouge, a^famous city on the Ganges, about the 
a 1 -.uegree of N. La.t.- .It lies, on the right bank of the river. 

1 ukseryed that the greater part of these governments, r 

- . by Babur, were of places still to be conquered. 
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Having appointed these armies to proceed in exe! 
of their various objects, I sent for the Turki nobles and 1 
of Hind, and held a consultation. I stated to them that the 
rebellious lords in the east, Nasir Khan Loliani, Maaruf 
Fermuli, and their adherents, had passed the Ganges, to the 
number of forty or fifty thousand men, had occupied 
Kanauj, and advanced and encamped two or three marches 
on this side of it ; that the Pagan Rana Sanka had taken 
Kandar, and was in a state of open disobedience and revolt: 
that the rainy season was now nearly over ; that it seemed 
expedient and necessary to march against either the rebels 
or the pagans ; that it would be an easy matter to reduce 
tiie neighbouring forts after getting rid of these formidable 
enemies ; that then they would cost no trouble ; that Rana 
Sanka was not, upon the whole, a very formidable enemy. 
Resolution All unanimously answered, that Rana Sanka was not only 
to march far off, but that it was not even plain that it was in his 
MghansVn power to come near us ; that the rebel chiefs had advanced 
the east. closer up to us ; that to repulse them should be our first 
mandgiven object; and they therefore begged to be led against that 
to Hu- enemy. Humaiun represented that it w r as quite unnecessary 
for the Emperor to accompany the expedition, and asked 
to be permitted to undertake the service. All having agreed 
in this plan, and the Turki Begs, as well as those of Hind, 
being pleased with the arrangement, it was settled that 
Humaiun should march towards the east, with the armies 
that had been appointed to proceed against Dhulpur a ; and 
Kabuli Ahmed Kasim was in consequence dispatched with 
all speed, to make these armies change the course of their 
march, so as to meet Humaiun in Chandwar. bl Mahdi 
Khwajeh, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the armies that 
had been sent against Etawa, were likewise ordered to march 
and form a junction with Humaiun. 

On Thursday, the 13th of Zilkaadeh, Humaiun marched 
to the village of Jillsir, 1 2 sixteen kos c from Agra, where he 
a Omit this danse, 

b to direct the armies that had been dispatched against Dhulpur 
to join Humaiun at Chandwar. c three kos 

1 Ohandwar lies on the Jumna below Agra, and above Etawa. 

2 [Jalesar on the Jamna below Agra is the head-quarters of a Tahsll 


who 

marches 
to the 
eastward, 
Aug. 21. 
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eel. Having lialted there one clay he proceeded 
after march towards the enemy. On Thursday, the Aug. 28. 
of the same month, Khwajeh Kalan took leave on 
setting out for Kabul. 

It always appears to me that one of the chief defects of Babur 
Hindustan is the want of artificial water-courses. I had ^dennear 
intended, wherever I might fix my residence, to construct Agra, be- 
water-wheels; to produce an artificial stream, and to lay out 
an elegant and regularly planned pleasure-ground. 1 Shortly 
after coming to Agra, I passed the Jumna with this object 
in view, and examined the country, to pitch upon a fit spot 
or a garden. The whole was so ugly and detestable, that * # 
lepassed the river quite repulsed and djsgusted. In 
consequence of the want of beauty, and of the disagreeable 
aspect of the country, I gave up my intention of making 
a c drbdgh ; but as no better situation presented itself near 

- S ra , I was finally compelled to make the best of this same 
"'pot. I f lrs t of all began to sink the large well which supplies 

lc with water ; I next fell to work on that piece of 

ftiound on which are the ambli (or Indian tamarind) trees, 
anc the octangular tank; I then proceeded to form the ✓ • 

/ o tan ^ anc i its enclosure ; and afterwards the tank and 
t ( or 8 r and hall of audience) that are in front of the ^nd a 
a ° ne ^ a ^ ace * * next finished the garden of the private palace. 

«paitments, and the apartments themselves, after which 
ne^ m ^ e * e< * the baths; In this way, going on, without 
produ CSS i ail ^* W ^^ OUt 0l( ^ cr ’ * n the Hindu fashion, I, however, 
regular^ ^!|^ ces an( t gardens which possessed considerable 
« ri y .a a In ever corner j planted suitable gardens ; 

naturally ^ fc bis country of India so devoid of charm, and 

beauty and sym^ ^ or ^ er » t succeeded in making gardens full of 

— __ y * 

the Jalpqflr 1 ™* 8 ! 1 ^' bbe United Provinces, about eight miles from 
1 In f T ation ’ on tbo Great Eastern Railway.] 

comnrpb*™ i f n< ™* a » a house or palace is always understood to be 
uader the name of garden. ' ' , 

ItklW,, xf n a l mr lnient open in front, and supported on pillars. 

is trequontly a hall of audience. 

°n the e 1S mU i S ai 'den palaco which Babur is said to have built 
is a Mr^ aS an k the J arnua, nearly opposite the Taj, close to which 
que erected by Humayun in 1530. There are, however, three 

2ABUR II 
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Babur ex¬ 
cavates a 
wain in 
Agra. 


in every garden I sowed roses and narcissuses regulri 
and in beds corresponding to each other. a We were annoyed 
with three things in Hindustan : one was its heat, another 
its strong winds, the third its dust. Baths were the means 
of removing all three inconveniences. In the bath we could 
not be affected by the winds. b During the hot winds, 0 the 
cold can there be rendered so intense, that a person often 
feels as if quite powerlessfrom it. The room of the bath, 
in which is the tub or cistern, is finished wholly of stone. 
The water-run is of white stone ; all the rest of it, its floor 
and roof, is of a red stone, which is the stone of Biana. 
Khallfeh, Sheikh Zein, Yunis Ali, and several others, who 
procured situations on the banks of the river, made regular 
and elegant gardens and tanks, and constructed wheels after 
the fashion of Lahore and Debalpur, by means of which they 
procured a supply of water. The men of Hind, who had 
never before seen places formed on such a plan, or laid out 
with so much elegance, gave the name of Kabul to the side 
of the Jumna on which these palaces were built. 

There was an empty space within the fort (of Agra), 
between Ibrahim’s palace 1 and the ramparts. I directed 
a large wain to be constructed on it, ten gaz by ten. 2 In the 
language of Hindustan they denominate a large well, having 


a In every corner I made pretty parterres, in which roses and 
narcissi in all their beauty were arranged with consummate art. 
b Add or the dust. c In the hottest season, (l half frozen 


other gardens near Agra, which are connected by tradition with 
Babur, viz. the Achanak Bagh, one mile due south of the city; 
the Zahlreh Bagh, situated between the Ram Bagh and the Chin! 
ka rozah ; and another garden of the same name, the largest of all, 
on the Agra side of the river near the Barracks. This garden con¬ 
tains the great well, the wonder of Agra, which h^g a circumference 
of 220 feet, and from which fifty-two people can draw water at the 
same time. It may be the wain referred to by Babur further on.] 

1 [As far as I know, no trace of this palace exists in the fort. It 
was doubtless demolished to make room for later buildings of the 
Moghal period.] 

2 [The usual word in Hindustani for such a well is baoli, which is 
defined as follows in Fallon’s dictionary : 4 a deep well, descent to 
which is by long flights of steps with landing places and covered 
chambers where travellers may rest and take refreshments during the 
heat of the day’.] 
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staircase down it, zvain . This zvain was begun before the 
chdrbdgh was laid out ; they were busy digging it during 
the rains, but it fell in several times, and smothered the 
kinen. After my holy war against Rana Sanka, as is 
mentioned in the Memoirs, a I gave orders for finishing it, 
mu a very excellent zvain was completed. In the inside of 
the wain there was constructed an edifice of three different 
S ] ° neS ‘, The lowest story has three open halls, and you 
c f S t Cn( ^ b y we H ; the descent is by means of a flight 

,i;n CpS ! f nf * tbere is a passage leading to each of the three 

stpnQ Cn r lal ! S - U Eacb hal1 is hi S lier than the other by three 
• PS. In the lowest hall of all, at the season when the 

the weUc T e ’ tlier f is a flight of steps that descends into 
water n t xc t lain Y season, when the water is high, the 
middle storv I? 1 - 0 the uppermost of these halls. In the 
a dome in l / S a Carvcd stone, and close by it 

round ' Th T XK * ^ 1C 0xen tb at tlirn the water-wheel move 
the extromit Upp f e ™ ost stor y consists of a single hall. From 

the bottom iS at thC -° P ° f the well> at 

off from -\ *.°^ ^ lve or s * x ste P s > a staircase goes 

side A Strni \ S f C ^ t0 and proceeds down to its right 

ing the date of ° PI>0 ^^ to the entrance is a stone, contain¬ 
er Pit has l o i° )mdln £- B 3 7 tIie sid c of this well a shaft 
a little hi„h C \^’ in SUCh a way tIie bottom of it is 
“ ‘ hC mkV " e "< thc The cattle, 

wheel,°bv w ir 1 °^° i lal ^ UlS been mentioned, turn a water- 
the other wcll° 1 * 1 ° " atCr is raised fronl the one well into 
have erected on 'h l&ft ' 0,1 tllis last-mentioned shaft they 
^ level with the v ^ W ^ ee t hv which the water is raised to 
At the place where mtd flows into thc u PP er gardens. 

a as is recorded in „ , Staircase issues from the wel1 they 
Aiere is an allusion to u * nono 8 Tam engraved on a stone, in whicli 
,. b The lowest ‘ho Holy War, 

mreetly with the woll k tarce each of which communicates 

"When water is 


u When water k Hr. 7 s ur s reps. 
is only one step below^™ * r ° m tbe lowesfc haU » the level of the water 


(1 Y 0U 1 ^wuvv nj. 

live or sbcstens'nn ^ * r ? m platform of the well by a flight of 
0 By the side n f ° i 8lde ’ entrance being on the right. 

w hich is not quit© h«ff fW W J U i. ail0tl,6r haS beeU aunk * the de P th of 
f is cartSL i f that of the f,rst one. 
earned along the ramparts. 
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The 
Afghans of 
t,he east fall 
back from 
Jajmau. 


Fateh 
Khan 
Sarwani 
submits. 
Trans¬ 
actions in 
Khorasan. 


Iiave built a housfe of stone ; and beyond the enclosure tliftt 
surrounds the well, a stone mosque has been built; but it 
is ill built; and after the style of Hindustan. 

By .the time that%umaiun had made some progress in his 
march, 11 Nasir Khan Lohani,- Maariif Fermuli, and the rebel 
lords,' 1 had assembled and>«camped at Jajmau. 1 Humaiun, 
when about fifteen c kos off, sent Mumin Atkch, in order 
to gain intelligence, and to push on, to plunder and beat up 
their quarters. He could not get any accurate information 
of their motions, but the rebels, having notice of his ap¬ 
proach, took to flight,, without waiting for his appearance. 
Humaiun sent ,out Kasimnai with Baba Chihreli and 
Bujkeh, after Mumin Atkch, in order to get- intelligence. 
They brought news of the panic and flight of the enemy , 
whereupon Humaiun advanced and occupied Jajmau, from 
whence he proceeded onward. When he arrived near Dil- 
mau , 2 Fateh-lthan Sarwani came and made his submission. 
He sent'that nobleman to me, accompanied by Malidi 
Khwajeli and Muhammed Sultan Mirza. 

This same.year, Obeidullali Khan raised an army, and 
advanced from Bokhara against Merv. Ten or fifteen 
peasants, who were in the citadel of Merv, 3 were taken and 
put to the sword. Having settled the revenue of Merv, he, 
in the course of forty or fifty days/' proceeded against 
Sarakhs. In Sarakhs he found about thirty or forty 
Kizilbfishes, who shut the gates, and refused to give up the 

started on his expedition, b Omit and the rebel lords, 

e ten or fifteen Having occupied Merv for forty or fifty days, he 


> Jajmau is in the Doab, below Cawnpore. [Jajmau is the old 
name of the head-quarters Talisil of the Cawnpore district, United 

Provmces.]^ ^ ^ bank of the Ganges,"south-east from 

Bareilly rDalmau is the head quarters of the Talisil of the same name 
in the Rai BareUiy district, United Provinces. It contains many 
interesting ruins, the moststriking being the picturesque oldjort 

overlooking the Ganges.] ... , , 

11 rMerv, the chief town of the Oasis of the same name, is situated 
in the Trans-Caspian Province of Russia on the south edge of the 
Kara Kum desert, 230 miles north' of Herat. The now town is 
situated on both sides of the Murghah river. The rums of the old 
Seljuk capital cover an area of fifteen miles.] 
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The inhabitants being divided in their affections, 
bf them opened a gate, a by which the Uzbeks entered, 
put all the Kizilbashes to the sword. Having taken 
Sarakhs, lie moved upon Tus and Meshhad. 1 The inhabitants 
of Meshhad, having no means of defence, submitted. Tus 
was blockaded for eight months, and finally surrendered on 


capitulation, the terms of which were not observed ; all the 
men in the place being put to the sword, and the women 
reduced to slavery. 2 

This same year Behader Khan, the son of Sultan Muzaffer 
of Gujerat, succeeded his father on the throne of Gujerat, 
ot which country he is now king. Upon some difference with 
liis lather, he had lied to Sultan Ibrahim, by whom he was 
treated with great slight; during the time that I w T as in the 
vicinity of Panipat, I received from him letters asking 
lor assistance. I returned him a gracious and encouraging 
answer, inviting him to join me. He at first intended to 
wait upon me, but afterwards changed his plan, and, 
separating from Ibrahim’s army, took the road of Gujerat. 
liis father, Sultan Muzaffer, having died at this very crisis, 
lus elder brother Sikander Shah, the eldest son of Sultan 
Muzaffer, succeeded his father on the throne of Gujerat. 
In consequence ol liis bad conduct, one of liis slaves, Imad- 
al-mulk, conspired with some others, and put him to death 
3 y s f ran gling him. They then sent for Behader Khan, 
10 was 011 the road, and on his arrival, placed him on 
us father’s throne, under the name of Behader Shall. 3 


_ inhabitants, rising in revolt, opened the gat-cs, 


sitinfo^ S,laC ’ ^l 10 . <?a Pif' a l of the Kliorasan Province of Persia, is 
Hiri-nl 1 111 Tf V a * 11 Wa tered by the Kashaf-rud, a tributary of the 
mnaf , r t ce l e brated for its sacred shrine of Imam Reza, the 
tj lft nA1 - 110lafc ^ ( l 8 P°t in Persia. The ruins of Tus are situated in 
s i. • S 1 J ouihood of the modern Mashad, which was built round the 
r 0 laam .^ eza > and took the place of the ancient city. Tus is 
sif-unf 19 ^ 3 Ii S ^° ^ 10 P oet Firdausi’s tomb. Sarakhs is a town 

1 4 C( . in ^ le extreme north-east corner of the Province of Kliorasan 
•about ninety miles cast of Mashad.] 

LMerv, Sarakhs, and Mashad fell to Obeidnllah Khan in 1525, and 

?rM he i° ll ° Wing y ear -~®- B., p. 457.] 
eld • UZa , r ^l ia k II died in 1520 and was succeeded by his two 
viol* Shah and Mahmud II, both of whom met with 

en c l ea ths, thus leaving the throne open to Bahadur Shah.] 
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This prince acted rightly id enforcing the law of retalia 
by putting to death Jmad-al-mulk, who had behaved so 
treacherously ; but unfortunately, besides this/ 1 he put to 
death a number of his fathers Amirs, and gave proofs of his 
being a blood-thirsty and ungovernable young man. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 933 

In the month of Muharrem, 1 Beg Weis arrived with news 
of the birth of Faruk ; although a messenger on foot had 
previously brought me the news, yet Beg Weis came this 
month for the purpose of communicating the good tidings. 
He was born on Friday eve, the 23rd of the month of Shawal, 
arid named Faruk. 

I had directed Ustad Ali Kuli to cast a large cannon, for 
Kuli easts a t ] ie purpose of battering Biana, and some other place 
non. ' which had not submitted. Having prepared the forges 
and all the necessary implements, he sent a messenger to 
give me notice that everything was ready. On Monday, the 
25th of Muharrem, b 2 we went to see Ustad Ali Kuli cast his 
gun. Around the place 0 where it was to be cast were eight 
forges, d and all the implements in readiness. Below each 
forge they had formed a channel, which went down to the 
mould in which the gun was to be cast. On my arrival, they 
opened the holes of all the different forges. The metal 
flowed down by each channel in a liquid state, and entered 
the mould. After waiting some time, the flowing of the 
melted metal from the various forges ceased, one after 
another, before the mould was full. There was some over¬ 
sight either in regard to the forges or the metal. Ustad Ali 
Jvtili was in terrible distress ; he was like to throw himself 
' into the melted metal that was in the mould. Having 

M * 

cheered him up, and given him a dress of honour, we 
contrived to soften his shame. Two days after, 0 when the 

" ' a but, not content witlythis, '* 15th of Muharram, 

' c mould d furnaces, 0 A day or two after, 

1 Muharrem, a. h. !)33, began on October 8, 1520. 

• 2 Muharrem 25th, November 1, happened on a Thursday. There is 

probably ' an error in the text, of Doshembeh for Panjshembeh. 
[P. do C. has Monday the 10th of Muharram.] 


Birfli of 
Faruk. 

Aug. 2. 
Usiad Ali 
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was cool, they opened it. Ustad Ali Ivuli, with great 
^lit, sent a person to let me know that the chamber of 
the gun for the shot was without a flaw, and that it was 
easy to form the powder chamber. Having raised 11 the 
bullet-chamber of the gun, he set a party to work to put 
it to rights, while he betook himself to completing the 
powder chamber. 1 

Malidi Khwajeli, who had received the charge of Fateh 
Khan Sarwani from Humaiun, brought him to court. He 
had parted from Humaiun at Dilmau. I gave Fateh Khan 
a favourable reception, and bestowed on him the pergan- 
nas ol his father, Azlm Humaiun, with some places in 
addition, to the value of a kror and sixty laks. 2 In Hindustan 
it is customary to bestow on the Amirs who are in the highest 
favour certain titles. One oi these is Azim Humaiun ; 
another is Khan Jehan ; another Khan Khanan 3 llis 
iathci s title was Azlm Humaiun. As I saw no propriety 
in any one s bearing this title except Humaiun himself, 
I abolished it, and bestowed the name of Khan Jehan on 
Fateh Khan Sarwani. 


On Wednesday, the 20th of Safer, 4 5 I erected awnings on 
the banks of the tank, on the side above the tamarind trees, 
and had a feast, when I invited Fateh Khan Sarwani to 
a drinking party, made him drink wine, invested him with 
a turban, a nd a complete dress of honour from head to foot, h 5 
and, after distinguishing him by these marks of favour and 
grace, gave him leave to return to his own country. It was 
arranged that his son Mahmud Khan should always remain 
at court. 


I*. * i acted . b that I had worn myself, 

i t w ould appear, from this account, that cannon were sometimes 
mac e or parts bound or clamped together. They were frequently 
orme of iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. The 
description, however, is not very distinct. 

“ About £40,000 sterling. 

These titles signify the Mighty August, the Lord of the World, 

and the Lord of Lords. 

5 November 26 was a Monday. [P. de C. has 8th of Safar. j 

he siropd was a complete dress of honour, consisting of a robe, 
aud some other articles. 
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On Wednesday, the 24th of Muharrem, Muhammed 1 
Haider Rikabd&r was- dispatched with all speed to I-Iumaiun 
to desire him, as the army of the rebels of the Purab (east) 
liad been put to flight and dispersed, that, immediately 
on Muhammed All’s arrival, he should proceed to Jaunpur, 
leave in the place a . some Amirs adequate to the trust, and 
then immediately set out with 'liis army in order to rejoin 
me ; that the Pagan Rana Sanka had taken advantage of 
the absence of the army, to approach very close upon me, 1 ' 
and was now the first object to be attended to. 

Alim After the army had marched to the eastward, I had 

Khan’s ex- ordered Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, with his younger brother, Sher- 
pedifcion ' - - 

against 
Biana. 


afgan, and Muhammed Khalil Akhtehbegi, with his brothers 
and akhtajidn, 1 Rustam Turkoman with his brothers, as 
well as other chiefs of Hindustan, and Rao Wadi Sarwani, 0 
to proceed to plunder and lay waste the country about 
Biana: if they could prevail on the garrison in the fort by any 
assurances of safety and indemnity to join me, they were to do 
it; if this failed, they were to waste and plunder the country, 
and to reduce the enemy to as great distress as possible. 

Alim Khan, who was in the fort of Tehenger, 2 was an 
elder brother of Nizam Khan of Biana. Repeated messengers 
had come from him, bringing professions of submission and 
' allegiance. This Alim Khan undertook, if I would give him 
charge of a body of troops, to bring all the archers of Biana 
to listen to terms of capitulation, and to deliver Biana' 1 
into my hands. I gave instructions to the troops who had 
been sent on the plundering expedition along with Terdi 
Beg-, that as Alim Khan, who was a Zemindar of con- 

they 
vtever 


^^6).. *' uuu - 7 

sequence, 0 had undertaken this duty and service, 1 
should be guided by his advice and opinion in what 

a tf or i ie should ^ . . 'place read he should leave.in Jaunpur 
b $ ie Pagan Rana jSanka had approached quite close to us, 

' * G For as well as . . T Sarwani read Ravi Sarvani, the Hindu, 

" <J b andits dependent' villages 0 of the country, 

1 D’Herbelot explains ahhtaji to mean a vassal who holds lands of 
a superior lord. [P. do 0. translates fchib equerries . | 

a [Takanahrh is a celebrated fort in the Karauli State of Rajpu- 
tana, which was built by. Tahan Pala,, % Jadun Rajput, in 1058. It 
was captured by Muhammed Ghorl in 1196.] 
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, ted the reduction of Biana. Though many of the men 
industan are brave swordsmen, yet they are extremely 
ignorant and “inexperienced in the art of war, and in the 
disposition and conduct of their force as commanders. 

Ihis Alim, who was accompanied by the whole of our 
detachment, paid no attention to a single word that fell 
horn anybody, and with a total indifference as to what was 
expedient and what was not, carried it close up to Biana. 

The detachment consisted of two hundred and fifty, or 
nearly three hundred Turks, and somewhat above two 
t unisand Hindustanis, and men from different quarters/ 1 
1 1Zlim ^ lan > with his Afghans, and the troops of Biana, 
amounted to above four thousand horse, with upwards of 
en t lousand infantry. Observing the advance of our troops, He is sur- 
and perceiving the error which Alim had committed,* they P r [ scd and 
made a sudden sally with their whole force ; and being much ta ’° n ' 
superior in numbers, charged the detachment at full speed, 
and put them to flight in a moment. Alim Khan Teliengeri, 
who was Nizam Khan’s elder brother, was taken prisoner, 
with five or six others.* In spite of this, I still consented to 
Wf 1 °° k ^ zam Khan’s past offences, and again sent him 
e eis, offering him terms and assurances of indemnity. 

1 ( S -n- 011 aS kC * lad cer ^ a * n information of the near approach 
^ ana ^ a nka the Pagan, seeing no remedy, he sent for 
} ct llafaa, and, by his mediation, delivered up the fort Biana sur- 
0 my troops ; after which he accompanied the Syed to the rcuders * 
presence, and was graciously received and taken into my 
(1 \ ice. 1 i bestowed on him a perganna of twenty laks 1 
j U 10 ^ oa t>« Dost Ishek-Agha had been sent to take the 
inpoiary command of Biana till a governor was appointed. 

' .J* w da y® after > 1 appointed Mahdi Kliwajeh - to the charge 
wdh an allowance ahd appointment of seventy laks, 3 and 
■ cn t him to his government. 

c. adjacent districts. * and discovering its strength, 

hands ^ ceita * n amoun t of baggage was also left in the enemy's 
and was granted the honour of waiting on me. 


‘ Nearly £5,000. 

rather 1 * 1 " Pl ° bab ! y tpc Mahdi Khwajeh who married a daughter [or 

3 At SIS , 6r J Bab ur’ 8 , aud who afterwards aspired to Die throne. 
About £17,500. 
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Tatar Khan Sarangkhani, who held Gwfdiiir, had repea 



sent messengers with professions of submission and attacli- 
slratageffl. Aftej , thc p agan fi a d taken Kandar, and'when he 

was. approaching 'Bifma, one of thc Rajas _oi Gwalior, • 
Dermenket, and one Khan Johan, a pagan, came into the 
' vicinity of "Gwaliar, and'began to attempt, by raising" an 
insurrection and gaining a party, to'produce a defection 


and seize the . fortress. Tatar Khan finding himself in con¬ 


siderable difficulty, was willing to deliver up the fort to me. 
My Begs and confidential servants, as well as the greater 
part of my best men, had all been sent oil with thc armies, 
or in various scattered detachments. I, however, dispatched 
Ralnmdad with a party of Bchreh men and Lalioris, and 
made Imsliiji Tunketar with his brothers accompany them, 
having previously assigned pefgannas in Gwaliar to the 
whole party. I likewise sent along with them Mulla Apak 
and Sheikh GQren, who were directed to return after 
establishing Ralnmdad in Gwaliar. When they got near 
Gwaliar, Tatar Khan had changed his mind, and would not 
suffer them to enter the fort. At this period Sheikh Mu- 
hammed Ghaus, well known as a Dcrwlsh, and celebrated 
for his piety, and whose followers and disciples are very 
numerous, sent amian from thc fort to Ralnmdad, to advise 
him to procure admission any way that he could; that Tatar 
Khan’s intentions were changed, and that now he was ic- 
solved to hold out.* RahTmdad, on receiving this informa¬ 
tion, sent in notice that he Avas afraid to remain without, fiom 
dread of the pagans: and proposed that he should be allowed 
to enter the fort with a few of his men, while the rest stayed 
without the walls.' After much entreaty, Tatar Khan as¬ 
sented to this arrangement. RahTmdad had no sooner 
' secured his own admission, and that of a few of his men, than 
he requested that some of his people might be permitted to 
attend at the grtte,' t) which was granted; and accordingly some 
r of his people were stationed at the Ilathipol, or Elephant.- 
"ate. 'That very night he’introduced thc whole of his men 
by'that gate, 'fir the morning Tatar Khari, seeing that 


» he entertained traitorous designs. ' 

i> lie exposed a wish that the rest of ins party might be posted 


at ar^ate, which lie named, 


misr/f y 
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Dliulpur 
also sur¬ 
renders. 


(wp was no help for it, surrendered the fort very un- 
higly, a and came and waited upon me at Agra. I assigned 
for his support the perganna of Bifiwan, with twenty laks. 1 

Muhammed Zeitun likewise, seeing that nothing could 
be done, surrendered Dliulpur, and came and waited on me. 

I bestowed on him also a perganna of several laks, and 
made Dliiilpur an imperial domain, bestowing the shikddri 
(or military collectorship) of it on Abul Fateh Turkoman, 
whom I sent to Dliulpur. 

In the neighbourhood of Hissar-Firozeli, Hamid Khan 
Sarangkhani, and a party of the Pani Afghans, having 
collected a number of Afghans and others from the countries Hissar- 
around, to the number of three or four thousand men, Firoze ^* 
were in a state of open and active revolt. 

On Wednesday the 15th b of Safer, I ordered ChxnTaimur Nov. 21. 
to take with him Sultan Alimedi Perwanchi, Abul Fateh 
lurkomS.il, Malikdad Karrani, and Mujahid Khan Multani, 
and to proceed with a light-armed force against these 
Afghans, lhey accordingly set out, and advancing 0 by 
a circuitous road, fell upon the Afghans, whom they com¬ 
pletely routed, and killed a number of men, whose heads Defeated, 
they cut off, and sent to me. 


The Pani 
Afghans 
infest 


In the end of the month of Safer, Khwajehgi Asad, who Embassy 
had been sent into Irak, on a mission to the Prince Tahmasp, 2 froinPersia * 


!eturned accompanied by a Turkoman, named Suleiman, 
bringing several curiosities of the country, as presents. 
Among these were two Circassian 3 female slaves. 

On Friday the 16th a of the first Rabla, a strange occur- 
u jice happened. As the particulars are circumstantially 
detailed in a letter which I wrote to Kabul, the letter itself 


Hoc. 21. 
Attempt to 
poison 
Bat 


5abur. 


\ s lnser ted here, without adding or taking away. It was as 
follows : 


A very important incident happened on Friday the 
bth (1 day of the first Rabla, in the year 933. The circum- 

h 25th c charging suddenly 


Babur’s 

letter. 


willy-nilly 
(l 17th 


a &>,°0o. [Bianwan is in the Agra district.] 

oi, nl L, ' la i fahm&sp, when a boy of ten, had succeeded his father 
^hah IsmM as King of Persia in 1524.] 

Blierkes or Circassians. 




stances arc these : The mother of Ibrahim, an ill-fated 
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natives of Hindustan. It happened in this way. Three or 
four months ago, never having seen any of the dishes of 
Hindustan, I desired Ibrahim’s cooks to be called, and 
out of fifty or sixty cooks, four were chosen and retained. 
The lady, having heard the circumstance, sent a person 
to Etawa to call Ahmed, the taster, whom the Hin¬ 
dustanis call bekawel^ and delivered into the hands of 
a female slave a tola 1 of poison, wrapped up in a folded 
paper, desiring it to be given to the taster Ahmed. b Ahmed 
gave it to a Hindustani cook 0 who was in my kitchen, 
seducing him with the promise of four pergannas, and 
desiring him, d by some means or other, to throw.it into my 
food. SI 19 sent another female slave after the one whom she 
had desired to carry the poison to Ahmed, in order to observe 
if the first slave delivered the poison or not. It was fortu¬ 
nate that the poison was not thrown into the pot, it was 
thrown into the tray. He did not throw it into the pot, 
because I had strictly enjoined the tasters to watch the 
Hindustanis, and they had tasted the food in the pot while 
it was cooking. When they were dishing the meat, my 
graceless tasters 2 were inattentive, and he threw it upon a 
plate of thin slices of bread; he did not throw above one-half 
of the poison that was in the paper upon the bread, and put 

a Ahmed chashntgir (taster), which is the equivalent in India for 
our term bakdwal, 

b Add (A tola f as has been stated above, is a little more than two 


tl if lie found an opportunity, 


miakals.) 


c cooks 


1 The tola is about the weight of a silver rupee. [About three 
drams.] 

3 The account of the management of the imperial kitchen as con- * 
tained in the Ay ecu e AJcbcri is curious. ‘ Ordinary people are nob 
permitted to enter tho kitchen.’—‘ During the time of dressing and 
taking up the victuals, an awning is spread over the top of the kitchen, 
and care taken that nothing falls therefrom. The cooks tuck up the 
sleeves and the skirts of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and nostrils. Before the victuals are taken up, a cook 
and one of tho inferior bckdwel-s taste them; after which they are 
tasted by the Mir Bekawel, and then put into dishes.’ 

‘ The Mir Bekawel puts his seal upon every dish,’ &c .—Ay ten e 
Ahherly vol. i, p. 02, where the whole arrangement may be seen. 


misty,. 
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eat fried in butter upon the slices of bread. If he 
hrown it above the fried meat, or into the cooking pot, 
it would have been still worse ; but in his confusion, he 
spilt the better half of it on the fire-place. 

On Friday, when afternoon prayers were past, they 
dished the dinner. I was very fond of hare, 11 and ate some, b 
as w cll as a good deal of fried carrot. 0 I was not, however, * 
sensible of any disagreeable taste ; I likewise ate a morsel or 
two of smoke-dried meat, when I felt nausea. The day 
before, while eating some smoke-dried flesh, I had felt 
an unpleasant taste in a particular part of it. I ascribed 
m y nau sea to that incident. The nausea again returned, 
and I was seized with so violent a retching, two or three 
times while the tray was before me, (1 that I had nearly 
vomited. 0 At last, perceiving that I could not chepk it, 

I went to the water-closet. While on the way to it my heart 
lose, and I had again nearly vomited. When I had got in 
Iron! of f the water-closet I vomited a great deal. 

I had never before vomited after my food, and not even 
after drinking wine. Some suspicions crossed my mind. 

1 ordered the cooks to be taken into custody, and desired 
i he meat to be given to a dog, which I directed to be shut up. 

*morning about the first watch, the dbg became sick. - * 
his belly swelled, and he seemed distressed. Although 
they threw stones at him, and shoved him, they, could not 
make him rise. He remained in this condition till noon, 
after which he rose and recovered. Two young men had also 
e aten of this food. Next morning they too vomited much, 
0ne °* them was extremely ill, but both in the end escaped. 

(7 f rsian )— A calamity fell upon me, but I escaped in safety. 

Almighty God bestowed a new lifo upon me, — 

I came from the other world, — 

I was again bom from my mother’s womb. 

(Tinh) I was broken 8 and dead, but am again raised to life : 

Now, in the salvation of my lifo, I recognize the hand of God. h 

I ordered Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi to guard and 

c ihs clause, b I ate heartily of hare* fricassee^ 

r J }^} I swallowed only a mouthful or two of the poisoned Hindu¬ 


stani ebsh. 

,l Omit while 
1 to 


. before me, 
8 sick 


G Add on the cloth. 

11 I appreciate the value of life. 
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^examine the cooks, and at last all the particulars 
to light, as they have been detailed. 

4 On Monday, being a court day, I directed all the grandees 
and chief men, the Begs and WazTrs, to attend the Diwan. 

I brought in the two men and the two women, who, being 
questioned, detailed the whole circumstances of the affair 
in all its particulars. The taster was ordered to be cut to 
pieces. I commanded the cook to be flayed alive. One 
of the women was ordered to be trampled to death by an 
elephant; the other I commanded to be shot with a match¬ 
lock. The lady I directed to be thrown into custody. She 
too, pursued by her guilt, will one day meet with due 
retribution. On Saturday I ate a bowl of milk. I also 
drank some of the maklitum flower, brayed and mixed in 
spirits. On Monday I drank the makhium flower , 1 and 
teriak e far file , 2 mixed in milk. The ’milk scoured my 
inside extremely. On Saturday, as on the first day, a a 
quantity of extremely black substance, like parched bile, 
was voided. Thanks be to God, there are now no remains of 
illness ! I did not fully comprehend before that life was so 
sweet a thing. The poet says, 

(Tiirki) —Whoever comes to the gates of death, knows the value 
of life. 

4 Whenever these awful occurrences pass before my 
memory, I feel myself involuntarily turn faint. The mercy 
of God has bestowed a new life on me, and how can my 
tongue express my gratitude ? Having resolved with 
myself to overcome my repugnance, b I have written fully 
and circumstantially everything that happened. Although 
the occurrences w r erc awful, and not to be expressed by the 
tongue or lips, yet by the favour of Almighty God, other 
days awaited c me, and have passed in happiness and 

a On Wednesday the first of Safar, 

b To silence the rumours that may have renitcred you anxious, 

c await 

1 [P. de C. translates this an infusion of terre siqilUe, which is a sort 
of ochreous earth obtained in the Archipelago. Erskine has confused 
gil (- earth) with gul (= flower).] 

2 These Teriiiks are antidotes used to avert the effects of poison. 
[tiriaqi faruk =-the finest kigd of antidote.] 
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That no alarm or uneasiness might find its way 
5ng you, I have written this on lj the 20th of the first 
Rabla, while in the Charbagh.’ 

When I had recovered from this danger, I wrote and sent 
this letter to Kabul. As the ill-fated princess had been 
guilty of so enormous a crime, I gave her up to Yanis Ali, 
and Khwajeli Asad, to be put under contribution. After 
seizing her ready money and effects, her male and female 
slaves, she was given to Abdal-Rahim’s c charge, to be kept in 
custody. Her grandson, the son of Ibrahim, had previously 
been guarded with the greatest respect and delicacy. When 
an attempt of so heinous a nature was discovered to have 
been made by the family, I did not think it prudent to have 
a son of Ibrahim’s 1 in this country/ 1 On Thursday, the 
29th of the first Rabla, I sent him to Kamran 2 along with 
Mulla Sarsan, who had come from that prince on some 
business. 

Ilumaiun, who had proceeded against the rebels of the 
East, having taken Jauhpur, marched expeditiously to 
Ghazipur, for the purpose of attacking Naslr Khan. 6 The 
Afghans in that quarter, on getting notice of his approach, 
passed the river Saru. 3 The light detachment of the army, 
that had advanced, marched back again, after plundering 
the country. Ilumaiun then arranged everything as I had 
directed. He left Sultan Juneid and a body of his best troops 
to support Shah Mir Hussain in Jauhpur. He also ordered 
Kazi Jla to remain behind, and left Sheikh Bayezld in Oudh. 
Having left these posts well fortified, and with every means 


<SL 


a.d. 1526. 
Dec. 25. 

Ibrahim’s 

mother 

confined. 


Ibrahim’s 
son sent to 
Kabul. 


a. d. 1527. 
Jan. 3. 


Humaiun 
leaves Sul¬ 
tan Juneid 
in Jaunpur, 


a All has happened for the best. b Add Tuesday 

c Add shaghdioal = introducer of ambassadors, or chamberlain 
(l this prince about my person. 

0 Add Ho (Naslr Khan) warned of the danger that menaced him, 
crossed the Ganges, whereupon Humayun marched against Khaira- 
bad from Ghazipur. 

1 It is worthy of notice, that Babur refrains from mentioning 
bis name. 

2 [Kamran, though only a child, had been left in nominal charge 
°f Kabul and Kandahar.] 

3 The Saru or Sirjoo is a branch' of the Goger or Gogra, which 
3°ins it a little above Oildh. Babur, however, applies that name to 
the joint stream, till it falls into the Ganges. 
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f defence, 11 he crossed the Ganges at Karreh-Manikpur, 1 ^ _ 
marched by way of Kalpi to join me. Alim Khan, son of 
Jalfil Khan Jighet, who was in Kalpi, 2 had sent letters of 
submission, but had not himself come to court. Humaiun, 
on arriving opposite to Kalpi, sent a person who removed all 
distrust from his mind, and he accompanied Humaiun and 
was introduced to me. On Sunday, the 3rd of the last 
Rabla, Humaiun waited on me in the garden of the Hasht- 
Behisht. 3 That very same daytfpiwajeh Dost Khawend 
arrived from Kabul. ^ 

At this time messengers began to come close upon each 
other from Mahdi Khwajeh, to announce that the Rana 
Sanka was undoubtedly on his march, and had been joined 
by Hassan Khan Mewati ; that it was become indispensably 
necessary to attend to their proceedings, in preference to 
every other object. That it would be beneficial to my 
affairs if a detachment could be sent on, before the Grand 
Army, to the assistance of Biana. In order, therefore, to 
harass the Rana’s army, b I pushed on before me towards 
Biana, a light force, under the command of Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, Yunis Ali, Shah Mansur Birlas, Kitteh Beg, 
Kasimi, and Bujkeh. Nahir Khan, a son of Hassan Khan 
Mewati, had fallen into my hands in the battle with Ibrahim 
I had kept him.as a hostage, and his father, Hassan Khan, 
had ostentatiously maintained a correspondence, and 
constantly asked back his son. Many imagined, that if 
I gratified Hassan Khan by sending his son to him, he would 
be extremely sensible of the obligation, and exert himself 
actively in my service. 0 I therefore invested his son, Nahir 
Khan, with a dress of honour, and on his entering into an 

a Having conclusively arranged all these matters, 

b Omit this clause . 

c would be entirely won over to my side. 

1 Karreh-Manikpur, so called to distinguish ij- from another Karra, 
is about twenty miles above Allahabad on the Ganges, Karra being 
on the right bank, and Manikpur higher up on the left. [P. de C. 
translates 6 dose to Karra and Manikpur which are two separate 
towns, separated by the Ganges and commonly bracketed together’.] 

2 Kalpi stands on the right bank of the Jamna, between Agra 
and Allahabad, and has always been a place of consequence. 

3 [The eight heavens.] 
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merit, a sent him back to his father b ; but “that wtetchr 
on as*hp had, ascertained that liis son was released, and 
the young man had'reached him, totally forgetful 
of the obligation conferred on him, 0 marched out of Alwar. 1 
and went to" join Rana^Sanka.*] I was certainly guilty of 
a piece of imprudence in dismissing his son at such a crisis. 

A great deal of rain fell about this time, and we had 
several pav-ties at which I-juinaiun too was present although 
he did not Tike wine, yet during these few day6 lie drank it. 

One^ of the most remarkable incidents of this period 
occurred at Balkh. When Humaiun was on his way frpm. 
the fort ofcZafer 2 to Hindustan, Mulla Baba Peshagherfand Balkh, Sa- 


Kitln IvaTa 
Sultan 


his 


younger brother Baba Sheikh deserted from him by 


*rabagh, kc. 


the road, and went and joined Kitin Kara Sultan: 'The 
troops in BaHdi being hard pressed, thapplace fell into Kitin 
Kara Sultan’s hands. The traitor .now taking on himself 
ond his. brother the management of an expedition against 
m 3 r dominions, 0 entered the territory of Aibek, Khuram, and 
Sarabagh. 3 Shah Sikander, being confounded by the fall 
°f Balkh, f surrendered the fort of Ghuri to the I T zbeks, and 
Giulia Baba and Baba Sheikh, with some- Uzbeks, took 
possession of it. As M!r Hameh’s fort was close at hand, lie 
saw nothing left for it but to declare for the Uzbeks. A few 
(la ys afterwards, the Mir and his party were ordered to 
Kalkh, as a place of safety, while Baba Sheikh, with a body 
oi Uzbeks, proceeded to occupy his castle.s Mir I-Iameh 
introduced Baba Sheikh himself into the castle, arid 
* Omit this clause. 

Add to whom he was to take fair promises on my behalf ; 

Add who had at first vainly tried to make me release his son, 

(1 Add at Tuda. 

f m terference in the affairs of those countries, 

^ ha-jing no longer a footing anywhere after the fall of Balkh, 
k A few days later Biiba' Sheikh with a party of TJzbegs 
Arrived at the fort with the intention of removing Mir Hanieh and 
Us troops from it and taking'them towards Balkh. 

1 [Alwar, the ancient capital of Mewat, is now the chief town of 
le Alwar State in Raiputfma, situated ninety-eight miles sonth- 
of Delhi.] W y 

“ The fort of Zafer was in Badakhshan. 

Aibek, Khuram, and Sarabagb all stand on * the Khnlm river 


•bet 


ween Khulm and Kahmerd. 
I'Anua n 


mtSTfty 



of Mir 
Hameh, 


Hassan 
Khan Mo 
wati joins 
Rana v 
SankaJ 


Usfcad Ali 

Khan’s 

gun. 
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/appointed the rest of his party their quarters in diff<kJ3iLj 
parts, at some distance from each other. MTr Hameh having 
. wounded Baba Sheikh, and made him and some of the others 
prisoners, dispatched messengers full speed to Tengri Berdi 
at Kunduz, to give him notice of what had happened. Tengri 
Berdi immediately sent Yar Ali, AbdallatTf, and a party 
of his best men, to his assistance. Before their arrival, 
Mulla Baba had reached the castle with a party of Uzbeks, 
intending to have attacked it ; he was, however, unable to 
effect anything, and the garrison having succeeded in 
joining the detachment sent by Tengri Berdi, reached 
Kunduz in safety. As Baba Sheikh’s wound was very 
severe, they cut off his head, which MTr Ilameh brought 
along with him. I distinguished him by particular marks 
of honour and regard, and ranked him in the number of 
my most intimate and favourite servants. 11 When Baki 
Shaghawel marched against these two old traitors, I had 
promised him a reward of a ser of gold for each of their 
heads. In addition to all the other marks of favour which 
I showed MTr Hameh, I gave him a scr 1 of gold according 
to that promise. 

Kasimi, who had proceeded at this time with a light force 
towards Biana, had cut off and brought away several heads. 
Kasimi and Bujkeh, while riding out with a few marauders 
to procure intelligence, defeated two parties of the enemy’s 
skirmishers, and took seventy or eighty men ; from whom 
Kasimi having gained authentic information, that Ilassan 
Khan Mewati had arrived and formed a junction with the 
Rana, he immediately returned back with the intelligence. 

On Sunday, the 8tli of the month, 2 3 1 went to see Ustad Ali 
Kuli fire that same great gun, of which the ball-chamber 
had been uninjured at the time of casting, and the powder 
chamber of which he had afterward east and finished as has 
been mentioned. We went to see how Jfcir it would throw. b 

a and raised him above all the officers of his own rank. 

h Omit this sentence . 

1 If the ser here mentioned be of 14 tolas , tho value is about £27 ; 

if of 24 tolas , about £45. 

3 Of the first Jumada, which is February 10, 1527. 
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discharged ^ahoii^afternoon prayers, and carried 
KousantJ six hyifcWtM paces. I bestowed on Ustad 
%ger,^ a complete' dress, and a Tipchak horse, as an 
honorary reward* ' . ' ^ 

5^*/ Monday, the Dth'of'the first Juinada, I began my march 
thedioly war against the heathen. Having passed the 
suburbs, I encamped on, the plain, where I halted three or 
! <mr days, to collect the army and communicate the necessary 
instructions. As I did not place great reliance on the men 
" ^"Jdustiin, I employed their.Amirs in making desultory 
excursions in different directions. Alim Khan was directed 
1-proceed with a light force to Gwaliar, to carry assistance 
u Rahlmdad, while I appointed Makan, Kiisinv Sambali, 
) lamid with his brothers, and Muhammed Zeitun, to proceed 
' v *l h a light-armed party towards Sambal. 

At this station we received information that Rana Sanka 
! !ul l >,ls hed on with alt his army nearly as far as Biuna. The 
I'Ut\ that had IrcQn sent out in advance were not able to 
*-he fort, nor eveij-to communicate with.it. The 
Samson of Biuna had advanced too far from the fort, and 
('I,! t0 ° '?% caution, and the enemy having.unexpectedly 
n en -npop them in great fotce, completely routed them, 
angei. Khan Janjuheh fell- on this occasion. When the 
a,r b ?S un ' Kittclr Beg earner galloping up without his 
_ mour, and joined in the action. He had dismounted 
M’agan-, and yas in the act ofdaying hold of him, when the 
s J n ' ; u , snatfciung a swprd from a servant of Kitteh Beg, 
(ii'Ti 11U on thff shoulder, and wounded him so sevcrely 
t li(' ' ' e W£lS ,l °*' come into the Held during the rest of 


aft " a " a ‘ nst Bana Sanka. He; however, recovered long 
B- never was completely well. Kasimi, Shah Mansur 
w l.oH ’ an<1 CVCry man that came fronl Biana, I know not 
'hto ti” lr ° m fear/ov for th c purpose of striking a panic 
the people-, bestowed unbounded praise on the courage 
liardrhood of the pagan army. 

ho^HS h °nce, b I sent forward Kasim, the master of 
•p ei .„°’ "' lth i he pioneers, to open a number of wells in the 

W ,:': U,U Madhakur, which was the place where the army 
‘ s to encamp. 

with its belt, t> Before leaving my first camp, 


T 2 



liubur 
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7 On Saturday , the 14th of the first Jumada, I marched fr| _ 
the vicinity of Agra, and encamped in the ground where the 
wells had been dug. 


F*;b. 17. Next morning I marched from that ground. It occurred 
to me that, situated as I was, of all the places in this 
Babur neighbourhood, SIkri, 1 being that in which water was most 
Sikr? hC8for abundant, was, upon the whole, the most desirable station 
for a camp ; but that it was possible that the pagans might 
anticipate us, take-* 1 possession of the water and encamp 
there. I therefore drew up my army in order of battle, with 
right and left wing and main body, and advanced forward 
in battle array. I sent on Derwlsh Muhammed Sarban with 
Ivismnai, 2 who had gone to Biana and returned back, and 
who had seen and knew every part of the country; ordering 
- him to proceed to the banks of the tank of STkri and to 
look out for a good ground for encamping. On reaching 
my station, I sent a messenger to Mahdi Khwajeh, to direct, 
him to come and join me without delay, with the force that 
was in Biana. At the same time I sent a servant of 
Humaiiin’s, one Beg Mlrak Moghul, with a body of troops, 
to get notice of the motions of the pagans. They accordingly 
set out by night, and next morning returned with informa¬ 
tion, that the enemy were encamped a kos on this side of 
Basawer. 3 The same day Mahdi Khwajeh, with Muhammed 


:l had already anticipated us and taken 


1 SIkri was a favourite place of Babur’s; he built a palace and 
laid out a garden there. When his grandson Akber made his pil¬ 
grimage on foot, from Agra to Ajmlr, to the tomb of Khwajeh 
Mundi, and back, to procure the saint’s intercession for his having 
male children, he visited a Dervish named Selim at SIkri, and learned 
from him that God had heard his prayers, and that he would have 
three sons.—‘ This prophecy ’, says Thevenot, ‘ was so pleasing to 
Akber, especially when it began to be accomplished,, that he called 
his eldest son Selim after the Dervish, and gave the town, which 
formerly had been called SIkri, the name of Fatehpur, which signifies 
place of joy and pleasure, and built there a very beautiful'palace, 
with the intention of making it his capital.’—Thevenot’s Travels, 
vol. v, p. 148. [The city was called Fathpur (‘ Victory town 1 ) after 
the conquest of Gujerat in 1573.] 2 Or Kasimi. 

3 Basawer is a small town ten or twelve miles north-west, from 
Biana. [Bhasawar is a town in the Wer Tahsil of the Bharatpfir 
State in Rajputana, situated thirty miles WSW. of Bharatpur city.] 
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Mirza, and the light troops that had been sent to 
returned and joined us. 

I had directed that the-different Begs should have charge JDiscomfl- 
°i the advance and a scouts in turn. When it was Abdal- dal-a^i'A 
azlz s day, without taking any precautions, lie advanced as detach- 
lar as Kanwa, which is live kos front SIkri. The pagans 
were on their march forward, when they got notice of his 
unprudent and disorderly advaiice, which they no sooner 
learned, than a body of four or live thousand of them at once 
pushed on and fell upon him. Abdal-azTz and Mulla Apak 
had with them about a thousand or fifteen hundred men. 
Without taking into consideration tlie numbers or position 
ui the epemy, they immediately engaged. On the very 
fust charge, a number of their men were taken prisoners and 
carried off the field. b 

' f he moment this intelligence arrived, I dispatched Muhibb 
Ali Kliallfeh, with his followers, to reinforce them. Mulla 
Hussain and some others were sent close after to their 
support, being directed to push on, each according to the 
«peed ot his horse. 1 I then detached Muhainmed Ali Jeng- 
* eng to cover their retreat. 0 Before, the arrival of the first 
reinforcement, consisting of Muhibb Ali Kliallfeh and his 
l ,ar ty, they had reduced Abdal-azlz and his detachment 
to & rcat straits, d had taken his horse-tail standard, and 
kiken and put to death Mulla Niamet, Mulla Baud, and 
Hulla Apak’s younger brother, besides a number of others. 

* v ° sooner did the first reinforcement come up, than Taliir 
f ibri, the maternal uncle of Muhibb Ali, made a push forward, 

; mt was unable to effect a junction with his friends, and got 
|uto the midst of thc enemy. 0 Muhibb Ali himself was thrown 
<l °wn in the action, but Baltu making a charge from behind 

* Omit advance and 

Weakened by the large number of prisoners that liad been 
ven by the enemy, it was not long before they were shaken. 

and then in succession, Mulla Husain, some others whom 1 need 
1 namc > and, dually, Muhammad All Jeng Jeng 
1 bad forced . . . to retreat, 

to render assistance to the routed troops, and fell himself into 
ne bands of the enemy. 

1 Abruk-aabriik, 
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ucceeded in bringing him off. They pursued our trok 
full kos, but halted the moment they descried Muliammed 
[Ali Jeng-Jeng’s troops from a distance. 

Messengers now arrived in rapid succession, to inform me 
that the enemy had advanced close upon us. We lost no 
time in buckling on our armour ; we arrayed our horses 
in their mail, and were no sooner accoutred than we mounted 
and rode out; I likewise ordered the guns al to advance. 
After marching a kos we found that the enemy had retreated. 

There being a large tank on our left, b I encamped there 
to have the benefit of the water. We fortified c the guns in 
front, and connected them by chains. Between every two 
guns we left a space of seven or eight gaz, which was 
defended by a chain. Mustafa Rumi had disposed the guns 
according to the Rumi 2 fashion. He was extremely active, 
intelligent, and skilful in the management of artillery. 
As Ustad Ali Kuli was jealous of him, I had stationed 
Mustafa on the right with* 1 Humaiun. In the places where 
there were no guns, I caused the Hindustani and Khorasani 
pioneers and spademen to run a ditch. In consequence 
of the bold and unexpected advance of the pagans, joined 
to the result of the engagement that had taken place at 
Biana, aided by the praises and encomiums passed on them 
by Shah Mansur, Kasimi, and those who had come from 
Biana, there was an evident alarm diffused among the troops; 
the defeat of Abdal-azlz completed this panic. In order 
to reassure my troops, and to add to the apparent strength 
of my position, wherever there were not guns, I directed 
things like tripods to be made of wood, and the spaces 
between each of them, being seven or eight gaz, to be 
connected and strengthened by bull’s hides twisted into 
ropes. Twenty or twenty-five days elapsed before these 
machines and furniture were finished. During this interval, 
Kasim Hussain Sultan, who was the grandson of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza by one of his daughters, Ahmed Yusef, Svcd 


wagons 


posted 


«1 i 


iii front of 


1 [P. de C. takes the word ardbah throughout to mean wagons 
not guns.] 

2 Turkish or Ottoman. 
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■y some who belonged to tlie royal camp, a and 
^ _nber of other men who had gathered by ones and twos 
from different quarters, amounting in all to five hundred 


persons, arrived from Kabul. Muliammed Sherlf the 
astrologer, a rascally fellow, came along with them. Baba 
Dost Suchi, 1 who had been sent to Kabul for wine, came 
back with some choice wine of Ghazni, laden on three strings 
ol camels,“ and arrived in their company. While the army 
was yet in the state of alarm and panic that has been 
mentioned, in consequence of past events and of ill-timed * 
and idle observations that had been spread abroad, that 
evil-minded wretch Muliammed Sherlf, instead of giving me 
. any assistance, loudly proclaimed to every person whom 
lie met in the camp, that at this time Mars was in the west, 
and that whoever should engage coming from the opposite 
quarter would be defeated. The courage of such as consulted 
Ihis villainous soothsayer was consequently still further 
depressed. Without listening to his foolish predictions, 
proceeded in taking the steps which the emergency seemed 
to demand, and used every exertion to put my troops in 
a state to engage the enemy. 

On Sunday the 21st 3 I sent Sheikh Jamali to collect as 
many bowmen of tire Doab and Delhi as lie could, to proceed 
with them to plunder the country .of Mcwat, and to leave 
nothing undone to annoy and distress these districts. Mulla 
lurk Ali, who had come from Kabul, was instructed to 
accompany Sheikh Jamali, and to see that everything 
Possible was done to plunder and ruin Mcwat. Similar 
orders were given to Maglifur Dlwan, who was instructed to 
proceed to ravage and desolate some of the bordering and 
remoter districts, ruining the country, and carrying oil'the 
inhabitants into captivity. They did not, however, appear 
0 lave suffered much from these proceedings. 


a Kawam Urdu Shall*[a place-name], b Add misunderstandings 

2 Probably means Abdar (waterman), butler. 

f , 10 kitar or string of camels, contained live, according to Abul- 

f" f e AJcbcrt , vol. i, p. 145; who assigns the same number 

3 , t.°f the mule, p. 157. 

/p / illis Probably should be Sunday ,/he 22nd of the first Jumada 
' bruary 24). [This is the date as given by P. de C.] 
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On Monday, the 23rd of the lirst Jumada, 1 had mounted 
to survey my posts, and, in the course of my ride, was 
seriously struck with the reflection that I had always 
resolved, one time or another, to make an effectual repen¬ 
tance, and that some traces of a hankering after the renuncia- 


§L 


tion of forbidden works had ever remained in my heart. 11 
I said to myself, O, my soul ! 

(Persian verse )—How long wilt thou continue to tako pleasure in sin ? 
Repentance is not unpalatable—Taste it. 

(Turki verse )—How great has been thy defilement from sin !— 

How much pleasure thou didst take in despair h !— 
How long hast thou been the slave of thy 
passions !— 


How much of thy life hast thou thrown away !— 
Since thou hast set out on a Holy War, 

Thou hast seen death before thine eyes for thy 
salvation. 

He who resolves to sacrifice his life to save himself, 
•Shall attain that exalted state which thou knowest. 0 
Keep thyself d far away from all forbidden enjoy¬ 
ments ; 

Cleanse thyself from all thy 0 sins. 

Having withdrawn myself from such temptation, f 
I vowed never more to drink wine. 


stroysTthe lIavin S yeut for gold and silver goblets and cups, witli 
drinking all the other utensils used for drinking parties, I directed 
ronounces ld them to be brokcr b and renounced the use of wine, purifying 
the use of my mind.?' The fragments of the goblets, and other utensils 
of gold and silver, I directed to be divided among Derwlshcs 
and the poor. The lirst person who followed me in my 
lepentance .was Asas, who also accompanied me in my 
resolution of ceasing to cut the beard, and of allowing it to 
grow, 1 1 hat night and the following, numbers of Amirs and 
courtiers, soldiers and persons not in the service, to the 

and that these continual breaches of the religious law had 
clouded the mirror of my soul like dust. 

F^arication ! c Yo u know how ho comports himself, 

keeps himself o He cleanses himself from all his 

1 Having abandoned my former mode of life, 

and so recovered my peace of mind. [This sentence forms part 
OJ the poem.] 


This vow was sometimes mode by persons who set out on a war 
against the Infidels. They did not trim the beard till they returned 
victorious. Some vows of a similar nature may be found in Scripture. 
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Musul- 

mans. 


tv oi nearly three hundred men, made vows ol* reforma- 
V, swps The wine which we had with us we poured on the 
ground. I ordered that the wine brought by Baba Dost 
should have salt thrown into it, that it might be made into 
vinegar. On the spot where the wine had been poured out, 

I directed a wain to be sunk and built of stone, and close 
lj y the wain an alms-house to be erected. In the month of 
Muharrem, in the year 935, when I went to visit Gwaliar, in a. n. 1528. 
my way from Dliulpur to SIkri, 1 found this ivain completed. 

I had previously made avow, that if I gained the victory 
over liana Sanka the Pagan, 1 would remit the tamglia (or 
stamp-tax) 1 levied from Musulmans. At the time when I Renounces 
made my vow of penitence, Derwlsh Muhammed Sarban 
and Sheikh Zein - put me in mind of my promise. I said, as regards 
You did right to remind me of this. I renounce the 
luingha in all my dominions, so far as concerns Musulmans ; ’ 
and I sent for my secretaries, and desired them to write and 
send to all my dominions firmans, conveying intelligence 
of the two important incidents that had occurred. The fol¬ 
lowing is a copy of the firman written by Sheikh Zeineddln, 
and sent round my dominions. 3 

The Firman of Zehireddin Muhammed Babur.* 

Let us ° return praise to the Forgiver, for that he holds as Babur’s 
unfriends the repentant, and such as have cleansed themselves Finnr,n - 
Jiom their sins; and let us return thanksgiving to Him jc ho 
n lows the / ight road to sinners, and bestows favours on such as 
*■ his blessing; » and let us give praises to the best of created 
Cln gs, Muhammed, and to his family who are pure, and 

a wf nd i et us , rcnder thanksgiving to the Bounteous One, who 
absolves those who seek absolution; 

* {Tcimrjha is a toll on imports.] 

w " ^ lus w ® 8 tihaUdi Zain ud din Khwafi, who died in 1533. lie 

nameh V ,‘° r ° f a . i '? r f ia ] 11 translation of a portion of the Babur- 

of I>l ! bUahed l ,osL humously in 1590 (Rieu’s Catalog 

J f a sian MSS., vol. ni, p. 926).] 

be„iJ bere * lacuna in the Turki copy from this place till the 
c a u , m 8 °f the year 935. Till then I therefore follow onlv Mr. Met- 
fo s and my own Persian copies. 

Metcalfe’s copy reads, Padshah Ghdzi , the ‘Emperor 
ictonous over the Infidels \ but erroneously, as Babur did not 

' s 'p,° the tltle of Ghazl tiU a ft er the battle with Rana Sanka. 

•rne passages m italics are Arabic in the original. 
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r Ji friends a who arc pure ; and blessed be the mirror-li 
^Mhds of men of understanding, which are the place i 
^hich the affairs of the world axe seen in their true light, 
and which arc the, treasury-of the pearls that adorn the 
forms of truth and right, and will be the receivers of 
the figures of the brilliapt jewels of this truth b —that the 
' human constitution, from the mode of its creation, is prone 
[ to desife the gratification of eafthly passions, though the 
. renunciation of such desires is inseparably connected with 
♦ the favour of God and celestial aid.. Human passions are 
' not far removed from evil desires ; and 1 feel that my mind 
is not pure , since it certainly draws me towards evil. And 
this abstinence from wickedness is a boon not to be gained, 
but by the mercy of the most merciful King. 1 — Yet such 
is the graciousness of God , that he gives it to every one that 
asks it; And God is the author of mighty kindness . 2 * The 
purpose of writing these lines, and of enouncing these truths 
is, that from the frailty of human nature, in compliance 
with the usage of kings, the seductions-of royalty, and the 
custom of men of rank, both kings and soldiers, during the 
times of early youth, many forbidden acts and unlawful 
deeds have been obstinately committed ; and after a few 
days, repentance and sorrow having ensued, these forbidden 
acts have in succession been renounced, and the door of 
relapse shut on such criminal transgressions by unfeigned 
repentance. But the renunciation of wine, which is the 
most indispensable of all renunciations, and the most 
important of all these resolutions of amendment, remained 
hid behind a veil, since every act has its due season , c and did 

a companions * . . 

^ the minds of sensible men of the Commuualy of the Faithful, 
among whom the revelation of the mysteries of creation, and the 
ornaments of the pearls of truth/and rectitude, shine with an unique 
lustre, arc like mirrors in which are brilliantly reflected-this truth— 
c behind the veil of these words : ‘ for everything its seasoi/,’ 



1 [This whole passage is a quotation frpm the Quran (xii. 53) 
and runs as follows in Palmer’s version : 4 Yet I do not clear myself; s 
for the soul is very urgent to evil, save what my Lord has had mercy 
on ; verily my Lord is forgiving and merciful.’] 

- [Palmer’s translation of this verso - of the Quran (lvik 21) runs 

thus : 1 And God’s grace. He gives it to whom he pleases, for God 

is Lord of mighty grace’ !J 
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fallow itself until, in this blessed and auspicious houil 
exerting all our energies, and a binding on the badge 
of a holy war, 1 we sat down, along with the armies whose 
sign is the Faith, over against the pagans in warfare b ; having 
heard from secret inspiration, and from the warnings of 
a voice that cannot err, the blessed tidings of A. L. M. 2 3 
or of, c O ye that have received the faith, and whose hearts bend 
down at the mention of God? for the purpose of plucking up (1 
the roots of sin, we knocked with all our might at the door of 
penitence ; and the pointer of the way assisting, 0 in con¬ 
formity to the saying, lie who knocks at the door , and persist*, 
in knocking, shall be admitted, opened the door of his mercy: 


§L 




and we have directed this holy warfare to commence with 
the Grand Warfare, the War against our Evil Passions. 
In short after saying with the tongue of truth and sincerity, 
O, my Creator! we have subjected our passioyis; fix us on 
thy side, for f 1 have written on the tablets of my heart, that 
now, for the first time, I have indeed become a Musulman? 
I have blazoned abroad the desire to renounce wine, which 
was formerly hid in the treasury of my heart. And the 
servants, victory-adorned, in obedience to the commands 
which terminate in blessing, have, for the glory of religion, 


a Omit exerting all our energies, and 

h we proceeded to station ourselves confronting the Infidels at 
the head of our troops, who carry afar the glory of Islam; 
c For the blessed tidings of A. L. M. or of, read these words, 

(1 and having determined to pluck up 
0 and Divine guidance assisting us, 
f we will subdue our passions, and as for me 


1 Ihrdm is properly the napkin which pilgrims tie round their 
middle, when on the pilgrimage of Mekka. It is here used as the 
symbol of what may be called a Muhammedan crusade. 

2 For the meaning of the three letters, Alif, Lam, Mini, prefixed 
L) several chapters of the Koran, see Sale’s very learned Preliminary 
Discourse to that work, section 3. [These mysterious letters, which 
are omitted in the French version, are prefixed to six chapters of 
the Quran.] 

3 [This passage occurs in chap. Ivii, verse 15, of the Quran, and runs 
as follows in Palmer’s translation : 4 Is tlfc time come to those who 
believe, for their hearts to be humbled at the remembrance of God ? ’] 

4 [Quran vii. 140, which Palmer translates as follows: 4 1 turn 
repentant unto Thee, and I am the first of those who are resigned.’] 
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cd upon the ground ot' contempt and ruin, and broke 
pieces, the goblets, and cups, ,and' all the utensils and 
vessels of silver arfd of gold/Avliich,' resembling in their 
number and splendour the' stars of the lofty sky, were 
the ornaments of the Assembly of .Wickedness, 11 and were 
like unto those idols which, GqcV willing, we shall quickly 
be aided in breaking to pieces b ; -ajid every fragment was' 
thrown to a np<?dy or helpless "one. And by the blessing of 
this repentaiice which draws'near unto remission of sins, 
many o'f those near the presence, as' the custom is c that 
courtiers follow the usage ancffashion * of the prince, in that 
same meeting were exalted Tby the/glory of repentance, 
and entirely renounced'the use of strong drinks'; and still,, 
crowds of those who,ure subjected to us, hourly find their 
blessing and exaltation in this "self-denial. And hopes arc 
entertained, according tp the saying,- He who shows the road 
to goodness is as the docr^of good, 0 tWt the blessing of these 
acts will terminate in the gooddprtune and greatness of the 
Nawab whose undertakings"are successful, the emperor f : 
And that from the happy influence of these good deeds 
victory and success may day by day increase 8 i 'and after 
the conclusion of this enterprise, and the fulfilment of this 
wish, that the firman which the world obeys may receive 
such perfect execution, that, in the regions protected by 
our sway, God keeping watch to protect them from all evil and 
all enmity} 1 there may not be a creature who shall indulge in 
the use of intoxicating liquor, or employ himself in procuring, 
or in making spirits, or in selling them ; or who shall 
purchase them, or keep them, or carry them out or bring 
them in. Abstain from intoxication: perhaps you may be 
justified 1 ; and there is a blessing on this self-conquest .‘ 
11 our brilliant entertainments, 

b they broke them in a thousand pieces, as, by Cod’s grace, the 
idols soon will be ; 

c acting on the maxim ,l For usage and fashion read religion 
e has the same merit as he who does it, 
r terminate in my ever-increasing prosperity 
8 attend my arms ; , h danger, 1 Omit this clause . 

r [This is a quotation from the Quran (ii. 185) which runs : c and 
haply, ye may prosper yet.’ The rest of the passage in italics is 
not taken frodi the Quran.] 
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an offering made on occasion of this sincere repen 
1 the sea of royal bounty lias risen, and displayed the 
Jves of liberality, which is the source of the populousness b of 
the world, and of the glory of the sons of men. And a firman 
has issued, renouncing, as far as concerns the Musulmans, 
the tamgha of all our dominions, the amount of which 
exceeds all limits and calculation ; for although, in the 
time of former sultans, the usage was to levy it, yet the 
practice was opposite to the constitutions of the laws 
delivered by the holy prophets c ; and orders have been 
given, that in no city, or town, or road, or street, or passage, 
or port, should the tamgha be received or levied ; and that 
there shall be no delay or (1 deviation in the execution of 
these commands. And if any one alters these commands 
a fter having heard them . then , of a truth , the crime of such 
det,shall fall on that person who shall change these com¬ 
mands ; 1 the duty of the soldiers e who are shielded under 
the royal favour, whether Turks or Tajiks, or Arabs or 
Ajems, 2 or Hindus or Persians, of subjects civil or military, 
and of all the followers of every religion/ and of all the tribes 
°! the sons of men, is, that being strengthened and fdled 
with hope by this sustaining generosity, they may employ 
themselves in the praises of the mightiness of Him who 
exists for ever ; and may never deviate from the injunctions 
°f the mandate whose termination is in good s ; but, adhering 
to their duty, according to the firman that has been pub¬ 
lished, fulfil its intention. 11 And as soon as it reaches the 
se al, that the great, the exalted, the lofty, obey it. Written 
b U the High Command. May the great God exalt this Firnuln , 
( md the Almighty always protect its inviolability J Dated the 
24th of the first Jumada, in the year 938. 

a In gratitude to God for this conquest of the passions, [add] and 
hanksgiving for His grace in accepting our repentance, 
h prosperity c the Prince of prophets ; (1 Omit delay or 

6 all f nation, £ Add or turn aside therefrom in an}' particular; 
1 all ought to obey this my order and secure its execution. 

1 When it reaches them, adorned with my noble and illustrious seal, 
should regard it as authentic. Written in the name of him, whose 
ra nk is supreme (may God prolong for ever his noble existence!). 


ISL 


^ 1 [This passage is taken from the Quran (ii. 177) and refers to 
e gacies.] 3 Arabs, or non-Arabs, 
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At this time, as I have already observed, in consequ 
of preceding events, a general consternation and alarm pre¬ 
vailed among great and small. There was not a single person 
who uttered a manly word, nor an individual who delivered 
a courageous opinion. The Wazlrs, whose duty it was to 
give good counsel, and the Amirs, who enjoyed the wealth 
of kingdoms, neither spoke bravely, nor was their counsel 
or deportment such as became men of firmness. 0 - During the 
whole course of this expedition Ivhallfeh conducted himself 
admirably, and was unremitting and indefatigable in his 
endeavours to put everything in the best order. At length, 
observing the universal discouragement of my troops, and 
their total want of spirit, I formed my plan. I called an 
assembly of all the Amirs and officers, and addressed them, 
— 1 Noblemen and soldiers ! Every man that comes into 
the world is subject to dissolution. When we are passed 
away and gone, God only survives, unchangeable. Whoever 
conies' to the least of life must, before it is over, drink from 
the cup of death. lie who arrives at the inn of mortality 
must one day inevitably take his departure from that house 
of sorrow—the world. How much better is it to die with 
honour than to live with infamv ! 

With fame, even if I die, I am contented ; 

Let fame be mine, since my body is Death’s. 1 


The Most High God has been propitious to us, and has now 
placed us in such a crisis, b that if we fall in the field, we die 
tiie death of martyrs ; if we survive, we rise victorious, the 
avengers of the cause of God. c Let us, then, with one 
accord, swear on God’s holy word, that none of us will even 
think of turning his face from this warfare, nor desert - 


a The ministers, whose duty it was to represent matters in their 
true light, and the nobles, on whom lay the obligation of strengthening 
the administration, preserved a cowardly silence, not being able 
to propose any measure, and remaining paralysed by despondency 
and inability to make any suggestions. 

b The Most High God has predestined ns for this good fortune and 
put within our reach this glorious destiny, 
c if we conquer, we will secure the triumph of the cause of God. 

1 These beautiful lines are from the Shahnameh of Ferdausi. 
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brittle and slaughter that ensues, till his soul is 
separated from his body.’ 

^%taster and servant, small and great, all with emulation, Its power 
seizing the blessed Koran in their hands, swore in the form u c 
that I had given. My plan succeeded to admiration, and its 
effects were instantly visible, far and near, on friend and foe. 

The danger and confusion on all sides were particularly Babies 
alarming at this very moment. Hussain Khan Lohani can ° er# 
had advanced and taken Raberi. 1 Kutb Khan’s people 
had taken Chiliulwar. 2 A man a of the name of Rustam 
Khan having assembled a body of Doab bowmen, had 
come and taken Koel, 3 and made KIchek Ali prisoner. 

Zahid had been compelled to evacuate Sambal and had He loses 
rejoined me. Sultan Muhammed Duldiii had retired from gf®? dis ' 
Kanauj, and joined my army. The pagans of the surround¬ 
ing country came and blockaded Gwaliar. Alim Khan, 
who had been sent to the succour of Gwaliar, instead of 
proceeding to that place, had marched off to his own country. 

Every day some unpleasant news reached us from one place 
or another. Many Hindustanis began to desert from the 
army. Ilaibet Khan Gurg-andaz b 4 fled to Sambal. Hassan 
Khan Bariwal fled and joined the pagans. Without minding 
the fugitives, we continued to regard only our own force. March 12. 
Gn Tuesday, the 9th of the latter Jumada, on the day of the He advan- 
Nouroz, I advanced my guns, and tripods that moved on enemy, 
wheels, with all the apparatus and machines which I had 
prepared, and marched forward with my army, regularly 
drawn up and divided into right and left wing and centre 
m l)at tle order. I sent forward in front the guns and tripods 
placed on wheel-carriages. Behind them was stationed 
stud Ali ICuli, with a body of his matchlock-men, to prevent 
the communication between the artillery and infantry, who 
were behind, from being cut off, and to enable them to 

a Wr etch b Karg-andaz 

p. a ! )eri ’ a f°rt in the Doab, below Chandwar. 
a chandwar lies on the Jumna below Agra, 
hoel is in the Doab, between Agra and Anopshlr. [Duab is the 
( 1S 4 lying between the Ganges and Jamna.] 

if Crurg-cwdciz, the epithet is the wolf-hunter; if Karg-andaz. 

rhinoceros-hunter. 
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dvance and form into line. After the ranks were fori*u| 
and every man stationed in his place, I galloped along the 
line, animating the Begs and troops of the centre, right and 
left, giving each division special instructions how they 
were to act, and to every man orders how to conduct himself, 
and in what manner lie was to engage a ; and, having made 
these arrangements, I ordered the army to move on in 
order of battle for about a kos, when we halted to encamp. 
The pagans on getting notice of our motions, were on the 
alert, and several parties drew out to face us, and advanced 
close up to our guns and ditch. b After our army had en¬ 
camped, and when we had strengthened and fortified our 
position in front, 0 as I did not intend fighting that day, 

I pushed on a few of our troops to skirmish'with a party 
of the enemy, by way of taking an omen. They took a 
number of pagans and cut off their heads, which they brought 
away. Malik Kasim also cut off and brought in some heads. 
He behaved extremely well. This incident ’raised the 
spirits of our army excessively, and had a wonderful effect 
in giving them confidence in themselves. 

Next morning, I marched from that station, with the 
intention of offering battle ; when Khalifeh and some of 
my advisers represented to me, that as the ground on which 
we had fixed for halting was near at hand, it would be 
proper, in the first place, to throw up a ditch and to fortify 
it, after which we might march forward and occupy the 
position. Khallfeh. accordingly mounted to give directions 
about the ditch, and rejoined us, after having set pioneers 
to work on the different parts of it, d and appointed proper 
persons to superintend their progress. 

On Saturday, the 13th of the latter Jumada, having 
dragged forward our guns, and advanced our right, left, and 
centre in battle array, for nearly a kos, we reached the 
ground that' had been prepared for us. Many tents were 


a givitig each division instructions as to the position it was to 
occupy, and the order of march it was to observe: 
h Omit this clause. 

c As soon as our camp had been laid out with its line of trenches 
and wagons, and after we had strengthened our position and its 
approaches as much as possible, 

,l after having pointed out its position to the pioneers, 
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pitched, and they were engaged in pitching-others, 

, news was brought that the enemy’s army was in 
Ignt. I immediately mounted, and gave orders that every 
man should, without delay, repair to his post, and that the 
guns and lines should be properly strengthened. 3 As the 
letter announcing my subsequent victory contains a clear 
detailed account of the circumstances of the Army of the 
Faith, the number of the pagan bands, the order of battle 
and arrangements of both the Musulman and pagan armies, b 
I shall therefore subjoin the official dispatch, 1 announcing 
the victory, as composed by Sheikh Zein, without adding 
or taking away. . ' • 

The Firman of Zehircddi n,Muhammed Babur Glulzi 
(victorious over thedleathen ). 

All manner of praise 2 be to God, for that His promises are 
sure, and that He assists His servants, and exalts His armies, 
an d scatters in rout the bands c of those who give associates 
unto Him .3 He is ojne, and except Him there is nothing . 

-Thou who hast exalted the standards of Islam, by means 
°f ^ le friends Of the faith, d who walk in the right way; and 
L Vho hast dashed down the standards 0 of idols, by dispersing 

and that their lines should be strengthened by means of the 
va gons drawn up in front. 

* the position taken up by both armies and the battle that to6k 
Place between them, 

° hostile bands 

pillars of Islam, by aiding his faithful followers, 0 pedestals 

an 1 can * orm a 111 ore striking contrast to the simple, manly, 

Pe * l ?^% en t style of Babur himself, than the pompous laboured 
nat' 8 secretary. Yet I have never read this firman to any 

-e of India, who did not bestow unlimited admiration on the 
Tf k° m bast Zeineddin, while I have met with none but 
diff 8 W ^ 10 P ai( ^ c ^ ue P raise to the calm simplicity of Babur. The 
Sc eren t firmans are translated, like the Memoirs themselves, with 
u P u lous fidelity, perhaps in some instances with too much, 
of + 1 ° ^‘* s ^ ra y men t 3 includes a shorter and less pretentious account 
will 1 ° said to have been written by Babur himself, which 

2 in Appendix D.] 

0 £ jr . italic character denotes the Arabic, many of the sentences 
a j^ v are texts of the Koran, which, in some cases, gives the sense 
3 r ?k- on &nd imperfect appearance. 

^nat is, the Christians and Polytheists. 

*abuu ii v 
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n flight the enemies of the Musulmans , who are rejectee 
verily he cuts down a and destroys the race which praci i 
oppression; all praise belongs unto God, who is the creator of 
the world; and may the blessing of God light on the best of 
his created beings Muhammed, the greatest of holy warriors , 
and of such as ever waged war on the heathen; and blessing 
be 071 his family and f riends b who are the pointers of the true 
road , even till the day of judgement. The constant succession 
of God’s mercies is the cause of the number of praises 
bestowed on the Most High ; and the number of the praises 
and glorifyings of God is again, in its turn, the cause of 
the constant succession of God’s mercies. For every mercy 
a thanksgiving is due, and every thanksgiving is followed 
by a mercy. To pay the due praise and thanksgiving to 
the Almighty, far exceeds human ability, and even the best 
are altogether unable to discharge the mighty debt. But, 
above all, thanksgiving is due for a graee, than which 
no more mighty favour is, or for evermore can be, in this 
world, 0 —for victory over the heathen, and the defeat of 
powerful sinners <l ; for these are those heathen and sinners 1 * 
concerning whom revelation has been made 0 ; and verily, 
in the sight of men of understanding, there can be no blessing 
more excellent; all good and all blessing proceed from GodS 
And that grand favour, that mighty gift (which, from the 
cradle till the present monient , was the most ardent wish and 
most fixed desire of this heart that longs for the good of 
mankind, and is eager in pursuit of truth), at this fortunate 
and auspicious moment, showed itself from the hidden 
store of the mercies of the sublime majesty of the Wisest of 
the Wise s; and the Accomplisher who never reproaches, and 
He who is bountiful without cause, with the keys of victory 

a who cuts down companions 

0 than which there is no more mighty favour in this world, and 
which surpasses all the bliss of the world to come, 

(l over the most powerful unbelievers, and the richest sinners; 

0 of whom it has been said 4 These are the wicked unbelievers ’; 
f may thanksgiving be rendered to God for it! 

8 lias been granted by the beneficence of the King from whom 
nothing is hidden ; 

1 [This passage, which runs 4 and these are tho wicked unbelievers \ 

is taken from the Quran, lxxx. 42.] 
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^led the doors of bounty^before the face of the wishes 
3 Nawab, success-adorned a ; and the illustrious names 
r ever-sdccessful armies have been inserted in the book of 
the illustrious warriors of the faitli, while the standards 
°f Islam, with the aid of our victorious hostsf have attained 
the highest heights of exaltation and glory. The particulars 
01 this happy transaction, and the details of this glorious 
Cv ent, are as follows : When the glancing of the swords 
of our soldiers, who are the stay of the faith, illuminated 
the regions of Hindustan with the splendours of conquest 
an d victory ; and the hands of divine assistance exalted 


° m victorious banners in the kingdoms of Delhi, and Agra, 
au d Jonpur, and Kharld, and Behar, and elsewhere, as has 
een made known in former accounts of our victories h ; 
many tribes of men, both of the heathen and of such as 
Professed the faith, submitted to and became subjects of us 
^ ® fortunate Nawab. Wien, according to what is written, 
o * e ° waxed rebellious and presumptuous, and is become 
l^ e the heathen, 1 some having raised up their heads 11 
revolt hke Satan, and having become the leaders of the 
^ * the accursed, and the generals of the soldiers of the 
^jectcd, were the cause of the gathering of these bands, 
-P° Sed some who t>ore on their necks the zumulr , 2 
fro^^ Perdition), and of others who fixed thorns 

no m t of apostacy G in the hem of their garments ; 

c<ml- the SWay ° f the accursed Pagan, May the Almighty 
l & n him to perditionat the day of judgement, was so 

an rw WJl ° (li . s P enscs the treasures of His bounty without seeking 
lias oi COUn i ^ * rom an ^ 01105 and w ^ ose generosity is boundless, 
hia fainT i the gat0 of glor y wit,k tke key of his mu nificence to us, 
i> rp, .* ul » and everywhere triumphant, vicegerents ; 
o c i (lus e follows the word victory three lines above. 

8 ubmi ^ aHa ^anka, the infidel, who made at first a parade of 
d j 81011 to m y fortunate lieutenants, showed by his acts that he 
Sanka ] raiSet ^ ll P kis head [The whole passage refers only to Ran a 

f ^ oro the grievous badge of apostacy ^ . 

"—— 1C L! S coud emned to isolation (friendlessness) 3 ' * 

32, C ( The an S eIs ) a( }ored him save only Iblls, who 

2 rn, 5 and was too proud, and became one of the misbelievers.’] 

3 j-Q 0 ZUn nar is the Brahminical cord. 

Hlaa b\ix. 35. 4 He has not here to-day any warm friend.* 
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extensive in the country of Hind, that before the i™?klof, 
the sun of the imperial dominion, and before our attaining 
the Khalifat and empire, 11 (although mighty Rajas and 
Rais, who, in this contest, have obeyed his mandates, and 
Hakims and rulers, glorying in apostacy, who were under his 
control in this warfare, having regard to their own dignity, 
did not obey nor assist him in any former war or battle, 
and had never accompanied the Pagan in any of his former 
enterprises, but had only deceitfully flattered and fed his 
vanity b ), yet the standards of the heathen streamed in 
two hundred cities inhabited by people of the faith ; where¬ 
by the destruction of mosques and holy places had ensued, 
and the women and children of the Musulmans of these 
towns and cities have been made captives; and his strength 
had reached such a pitch, that, calculating according to 


the custom in Hind, by which a country yielding a lak 1 
furnishes one hundred horse, and one yielding a kror (or 
ten millions) ten thousand horse, the countries subject 
to that Pagan had attained the amount of ten krors (or one 
hundred millions), which afforded one hundred thousand 
cavalry. And at this time, many heathen of eminence, who 
never before in any war had any one of them assisted him, 
actuated by hatred to the armies of the faith, increased his 
villainous array, so that ten independent princes, each of 
whom raised on high like smoke the boast of revolt, and 
who in different quarters were the leaders of the pagan 
hosts, and were like the chains 2 and fetters on the limbs of 
these wretched pagans c ; each of those ten infidels, who, 
unlike the ten blessed, 3 * * unfolded the misery-freighted 
a the viceregency of the jving of kings, 

h Omit this clause, here and add still there was not one of the kings 
of the first rank in this wide realm, such as that of Delhi, Gujerat, 
Malwa, and others, who was able to oppose him, much less to form 
a coalition with others against him, and who did not have recourse 
before him to all the resources of dissimulation and cajolery, 
c this wicked Pagan ; 


1 A lak is one hundred thousand dams. 

2 This alludes to the Asiatic custom of wearing chains and rings 

of silver and gold on the feet and legs ; the sense is, ‘ these leaders, 

, though regarded as the ornaments of the pagan host, were really 

only, by the blessing of God, as the fetters on their feet.’ 

a [The Asharah mubashsharah , or 6 the ten who received good 
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/which mark them out for future torment and wailing V 
many dependants and armies, and wide-extended 
rgannas. As, for instance, Silahed-dln 2 possessed b thirty 
thousand horse; Rawal TJdai Sing Nagari, 3 ten c thousand 
horse ; Mcdini Rai, ten d thousand ; Ilassan Khan Mewati, 
twelve thousand horse ; Barmal Idari, four thousand horse; 
NarpatHada, 0 seven thousand; Sattervi Kaclii, sixthousand; 
Oharm Deo, four thousand; Narsing Deo, f four thousand 
horse ; Mahmud Khan, the son of Sultan Sikander, though 
he possessed no country nor perganna, yet had gathered 
a hout him ten thousand horse, who adhered to him in the 
hopes that he might succeed in establishing his pretensions ; 
insomuch, that the total number of all these wretches, who 
Were separated from the fields of salvation and bliss, if an 
estimate be formed from the capacity of their dominions 
and pergannas, was two hundred and one thousand. 
These lmughty-ininded, yet blind pagans,s having latterly 
u nited their hearts h with those of the other black, hard¬ 
hearted, ill-fated pagans, like one darkness coming upon 
another, advanced in hostile array, to war with the people 
of Islam, and to destroy the foundation of the religion of 
the Chief of Men, on whom be praise and blessing . The 
hol y warriors of the imperial army, coming like the divine 
ma ndates on the head of the one-eyed Dajal, 4 showed to 

the banners on which were inscribed the words 4 to them give 
thhngs of grievous woe 
la d a, government which was assessed at 

twelve ' cl twelve 0 Hara, f BIrsingh Deo, 

K This Pagan, ll having concerted 

tidings 5 were ten of the most distinguished of Muhammed’s followers, 
(H° S ? cer t a in entrance into Paradise he is said to have foretold 
Sll u Shes’s Diet, of Islam). Apropos of this P. de C. refers to the 
t ^Pposed efficacy of the number ten in the East, e. g. ten fingers and 
ri 8> *° n senses, the ten divisions of the Quran, the Ten Command- 
the ten disciples of Muhamined, &c.| 
the *• 3 a 9 u °tation from tTio Quran, iii. 20, which runs ‘ to 
2 1 ' 1 the tidings of grievous woe \] 
a nd ’ f who was governor of Bhilsa, Raisen, and Sarangpur, 

Bah*-^ billed in 1531 on the occasion of the capture of Raisen by 
« - °f Gujerat.] 3 [The chief of Dungerpur.) 

Mu} or Maslli al Dajjal, the false or lying Messiah, is the 

* a mmedan Antichrist. He is to be one-eyed, and marked on the 
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March 16. 
a.d. 1527. 



men of understanding the truth of the saying, when 
fate arrives the eye becomes blind; and having placed before 
their sight the text of the blessed Koran, where it is written, 
Whoever engages in a holy war , of a truth fights for his own 
soul, * 1 2 exhibited their obedience to the commandment ever to 
be obeyed, engage in war with the heathen and the impious. 112 
On Saturday, the 13th of the latter Jumada, in the year 933, 
of the good fortune of which day the sacred words, since 
God has given a blessing on your Saturday , are a proof, the 
encampment of the victorious army of Islam was established 
in the neighbourhood of Kanwa, one of the districts of 
Biana, hard by a hill which resembled the grave of b the 
enemies of the faith. When the accounts of the glorious 
array and parade c of the army of Islam reached the ears 
of the accursed pagans, the enemies of the faith of Muham- 
med (who, like the warriors of the elephant, were eager to 
destroy the kaabeh of the people of the faith, and who 
made the mountain-formed, demon-looking elephants their 
confidence), all with one heart and mind drew out their 
armies, which marched under ill-starred standards. 


In these elephants the wretched Hindus 

Were confident, like the warriors of the elephant. 3 

Like the evening of Death, the detested and execrable bands, 

Darker than night, and more numerous than the stars, 

a hypocrites. h which was only two kos distant from 

c When the din 


forehead with the letters K.F.R., signifying Kafer, or Infidel. He 
is to appear in the latter days riding on an ass, and will be followed 
by 70,000 Jews of Ispahan, and will continue on earth forty days, 
of which one will be equal to a year, another to a month, another to 
a week, and the rest will be common days. He is to lay waste all 
places, but will not enter Mecca nor Medina, which arc to be guarded 
by angels. He is to be finally slain at the gate of Lud by Jesus, for 
whom the Musulmans profess great veneration, calling him the 
breath or spirit of God.— See Sale’s Introductory Discourse to the Koran. 

1 [This verse of the Quran (xxix. 5) is translated thus by Palmer 
‘ and he who fights strenuously, fights Strenuously only for his own 
soul YJ 

2 [This quotation may refer to the command (Quran, viii. 40) 
‘ Fight then against the infidel, till strife be at an end, and religion 
be all of it God’s 

3 This alludes to the defeat of Abraha, a prince of Yemen, who 
marched his army and some elephants to destroy the kaaha of 
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All ascending like lire, nay, rather like smoke, 
Raised their heads in hostility to the azure sky : 
Like ants they issue from right and left, 

Horse and foot, thousands of thousands. 



r 

Eager for combat and battle, they approached the camp 
of the true believers. a The holy warriors of the faith, 
who are the trees of the garden of valour, advanced in ranks 
straight as the rows of fir-trees, and exalted aloft their 
fir-like helmets and basinets, that gleamed in the sun, even 
as the hearts of those that strive in the way of the Lord . 
Their array, like the barrier of Silcander, * 1 was of iron hue ; 
and, like the road of the Muhammedan faith, straight and 
firm, and bearing indications of its strength. And the 
foundation of the array was like those foundations which are 
slrotig , 2 * and supporting b success and victory; and what is 
written, 0 They are on the right road on the side of their Creator , 


a adorned with victory. b and they wero destined to win 

c by virtue of these words, 


Mecca. ‘ The Meccans,’ says Sale, 4 at tho approach of so considerable 
a host, retired to the neighbouring mountains, being unable to defend 
their city or temple. But God himself undertook the defence of 
both. For when Abraha drew near to Mecca, and would have entered 
it, the elephant on which he rode, which was a very large one, and 
named Mahmud, refused to advance any nigiier to the town, but 
knelt down whenever they endeavoured to force him that way, 
though lie would rise and march briskly enough if they turned him 
towards any other quarter; and while matters were in this posture, 
on a sudden a largo flock of birds, liko swallows, camo flying from the 
sea-coast, every one of which carried three stones, one in each foot, 
and one in its bill ; and these stones they threw down upon the 
heads of Abraha’s men, certainly killing every one they struck.’ The 
rest were swept away by a flood, or perished by a plague, Abraha 
alone reaching Senaa, where he also died. — Sale’s Koran , vol ii, 
p. 510, note. [Abra-hat ul Ashram, an Abyssinian Christian, who 
was viceroy of the King of San’a in Yamen, marched against Mecca 
in the year of Mohammed’s birth, a. d. 571.] 

1 The barrier or iron wall supposed to have been erected by 
Alexander the Great at the Derbend, on the west of the Caspian, 
to repress the invasions of Yajuj and Majuj (Gog and Magog). 

2 [This quotation and the one preceding appear to be taken from 
the Quran (Ixi. 4), which runs as follows: ‘ Verily God loves those 

who fight in His cause in ranks as though they wero a compact 

building.’] 
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A. II, 


>xd they are successful , x belonged to the men in tl 
army. a 



(Masnevi )—In that array there was no rent occasioned by timid souls; 
It was firm as the wish of the Emperor and the faith. 
Their standards all swept the sky, 

And the banner-staffs were all—of a truth we have given 
success . * 2 

The far-seeing guardians having concerted measures 
for the security of the matchlock-men and thunder-darters, 3 
who were in front of the army, made a line of carriages, b 
connected with each other by chains, according to the 
practice of the holy warriors of Rum ; and the troops of 
Islam finally displayed such array and firmness, that old 
Intelligence, 4 5 and our Heaven, 6 poured down praises on 
their orderer and arranger ; and in making this array and 
arrangement, and firm front and immovable order, a person¬ 
age honoured in the imperial presence, the pillar of the 
royal state, Nizameddln Ali Ivhallfeh, gave all his aid and 
assistance ; and all his ideas were conformable to fate, 
and all his acts and doings were agreeable to the illuminated 
mind (of the Emperor). The station of the imperial 
grandeur was established in the centre ; and on his right 
the cherished brother, the high-in-rank, c the respectable d 
and favoured of fate, the selected-by-the-kindnesses of the 
assistance-giving king, e «Chm Taimur Sultan ; and the son 


a Omit belonged to the men in that army. 

b In order to neglect nothing of the dictates of prudence and 
provide against every accident, the musketeers and cannoneers were 
posted in front of the army along the line of wagons, 
e u P r ight, d illustrious 

e the object of the favours of the King whose aid is invoked by all, 

[ Quran ii. 4, which runs, 4 These arc in guidance from their Lord, 
and these are the prosperous.’] 

2 [This line, according to P. de C„ should run (and bear this 
device), 4 Verily we have given Thee an obvious victory.’ The 
quotation is from the Quran, xlviii. 1.] 

3 Barkandaz , or lightning-darter, is the usual word in India for a 
matchlock-man. [P. de C. translates this ‘ gunners ’.] 

\Khirad i nakhustin ], or the First Intelligence, was supposed to 
be the guardian of the empyreal heaven. 

5 The different spheres are each supposed to have a guardian angel 

to watch over them, and keep them steadily in their ordained courses. 
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^Iran-rank, who is distinguished by the gifts of the exaltec 
rjxtitfe sty, a Suleiman Shah; and he who is exalted by pointing 
the true road, the piety-adorned Khwajeh Dost Khawend b ; 
and the trusty in c the mighty empire, faithful to the exalted 
royalty / 1 the confidential counsellor, the chosen among 
persons of trust, Yunis Ali ; the prop of the grandees, the 
perfect in friendship, Shah Mansur Birlas ; the prop of 
the nobility,® the chosen among the attached/ Derwlsh 
Muhammed Sarban ; the prop of the nobles, the pure in 
attachment ,e Abdallah Kitabdar and Dost Ishik-Agha, were 
stationed in their posts. And in the left of the centre, 
the sovereignty-adorned, the Khilafat-descended h Sultan, 
Alaeddln Alim Khan, the son of Sultan Bahlol Lodi, a prince 
who has near access to the royal majesty 1 ; and the Dastur , 
the most exalted among Sadders 1 of the human race , 1 
the protector of mankind, the supporter of Islam, Sheikh 
Zein Kliawafi; and the prop of nobles, the perfect-in- 
friendship, Muhibb Ali, the son of him who has near access 
to the royal majesty above mentioned 2 ; and the chosen 
among nobles, Terdi Beg, the brother of Ivuch Beg, who has 
been received into mercy and purified ; ShTr-afgen , 3 the 
son of the said Kuch Beg, who has received the divine 


a most upright, whom God regards with tender care, 
h the follower of the true road, the adept of saintliness, Khwaja 
Kama! ud din Dost i Khawind; ' c the faithful friend of 

(1 the loyal dweller near the sublime threshold, 

0 favourites, f the choicest of friends, 

% Add Shahabuddin, l» allied 

1 the object of special favour at the hands of the King whose aid 
all men invoke ; 

j the Dastur, the confidential counsellor of his Majesty, celebrated 
among all, who occupies t he most exalted rank amongst men, 

Dastur and Sadder, the former of which seems originally to have 
meant, one who retains within rule, and the latter, one who holds an 
eminent seat, were both first applied to religious directors, but a'ter- 
wards to political ministers. Dastur, at the present day, is constantly 
used for ^ ]\azlr, except among the Parsis, who give the name of 
Dastur to their priests ; and it is here used as a high priest. The 
Sadder is a chief judge. 

2 Nizameddln Ali Khalifeh. 

3 [According to P. de C. Sher afgan (lion-slayer), the well-known 

title of Nijrj aluin’s first husband, is not a separate name, but a title 
of Khwajeh Hosain.] \ ’ ^ 
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orgiveness ; and the chosen among grandees and nol! 
the mighty Khan, Araish Khan ; and the Wazlr, the greatest 
of Wazlrs among men, Khwajeh Hussain, and a band of 
grand officers, were stationed, each in his place. And in the 
right wing, the exalted son, the fortunate, the honourable, 
befriended-of-fate, the happy, the well-regarded in the sight 
of the mercies of Creating Majesty, the star of the sign of 
monarchy and success, the sun of the sphere of Khilafat and 
royalty, the praised by slave and free, the exalter of the 
emperor and empire, Muhammed Humaiun Bahader, was 
stationed. On the right of that lofty prince, who is nearly 
allied to good fortune, was he whose rank approximates to 
royalty, who is distinguished by the favour of the king, the 
giver of all gifts, Kasim Hussain Sultan ; the column of the 
nobility, Ahmed Yusef Aghlakchi a ; the trusted-of-royalty, 
the perfect-in-fidelity, Hindu Beg Kuchin; and the in- 
trusted-of-royalty, Khosrou Gokultash ; and the intrusted- 
of-royalty, b Kewam Beg Urdu-Shah ; and the pillar of the 
royal retainers, the perfect-in-attachment, Wali Kasim c 
Karaguzi ; and the chosen among attached adherents, Pir 
Kuli Sistani; and the pillar of Wazlrs amongst mankind, 
Khwajeh Pehlewan Badakhshi ; and the prop of the royal 
bands, Abdal Shakur; and the prop of the nobility, Suleiman 
Agha, the ambassador of Irak, and Hussain, the ambassador 
of Sistan, were stationed. On the victory-clothed left of the 
fortunate son who has been mentioned, of lofty extraction 
and Syed race, of the family of Murtiza , 1 Mir I-Iameh ; and 
the prop of the household troops / 1 Muhammedi Gokultash, 
and Khwajehgi Asad Jandar , 0 were stationed. And in the 
right wing, of the Amirs of Hind, the Umdet-al Mulk (prop of 
the state), Khan Khanan (Khan of Khans), Dilawer Khan 2 ; 
and the prop of the nobility, Malikdad Karrani ; and the 
prop of the nobility, the Sheikh of Sheikhs, Sheikh Guren, 
were stationed, each in his fixed place. And in the left wing 
of the Islam-exalted armies, the lord of high rank, the 

a Nizam ml dm Ahmed Yusuf Oghlakchi; »> Add the loyal, 
c Khazin [treasurer] d Add the most loyal, Shamsuddin 

e Khandar, 

1 Murtiza [the chosen] is a name of Ali. 

* [The son of Daulat Khan.] 
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rection of the magistracy, the abode of greatness, the onvA 
ht of the family of Taha and Yasln * 1 Syed Mahdi 2 ; and 
the exalted, the fortunate brother, he who is well regarded in 
the sight of the Creating King, Muhammed Sultan Mirza; 
and the personage near to royalty, the descended of monarchs, 
Adil Sultan, son of Mahdi Sultan 3 ; and the intrusted-in- 
the-state, the perfect-in-attachment, Abdal-azlz Mir Akhur ; 
and the intrusted-in-tke-state, the pure-in-friendsliip, Mu- 
hammed Ali Jeng-Jeng; and the prop of the nobility, Kut- 
luk Kadem Kerawal ; and Shah Hussain Yaregi, Moghul 
Ghanchi, and Jan Beg Atkeh, b extended their ranks. And 
in this station, of the Amirs of Hind, of royal race, Jalal 
Khan, and Kamal Khan, the sons of the Sultan Alaeddln 
who has been named ; and the selected among nobles, Ali 
Khan Sheikhzadeh Fermuli ; and the prop of nobles, 
Nizam Khan of Biana, were placed. And as a iulugkmeh 
(or flanking party), two persons of chief trust among the 
household retainers, Terdikeh and Malik Kasim, the brother 
of Baba Kashkeh, with a party of the Moghul tribes, were 
stationed on the right wing ; and two persons of trust from 
among the nobility, Mumin Atkeh and Rustam Turkoman 
Bashllgh, with a party of the Emperor’s own immediate 
dependants, were stationed on the left wing ; and the 
prop of the household troops, the pcrfect-in-friendship, 
the choice of confidential advisers, Sultan Muhammed 
Baklishi, having arranged the nobles and grandees of the 
warriors of the faith in their suitable stations and places, 
himself repaired to await my commands ; and he sent the 
tewachis 4 to execute their orders, and dispatched directions 


a Add the model for the offspring of the Prince of Messengers, 
l) Jalal ud din Shah Hosain Baragi, Moghul Ghanchi, and Nizam 
ud din Jan Beg, 


1 [Taha is the title of the twentieth chapter of the Quran, which 
begins with these Arabic letters, the meaning of which is obscure. 
Yasln is the name of the thirty-sixth chapter of the Quran, which 
similarly begins with these two letters. Yasln is a title of Muhammed.] 

2 [Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, Babur’s brother-in-law.] 

3 [This may be the Mahcli Sultan who was oxecuted by Babur in 
1511 after the defeat of the Uzbegs.] 

4 A sort of adjutant and aide-de-camp. 
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iy to be obeyed , 51 regarding the array and disposition < 
irmy and troops, to the Sultans high in rank, and to the 
great Amirs, and to all the illustrious soldiers of the Faith. 
And when the pillars of the army were made firm, and every 
person had repaired to his post, b the firman, worthy to be 
obeyed, and'necessary to be attended to, was published, com¬ 
manding that no person should move from his station with¬ 
out orders, nor lift his hand to engage without instructions. 
And of the aforesaid day about one watch and two garis c 
were past , 1 when the two opposing armies having approached 
each other, the combat and battle began. While the centres 
of the two armies, like light and darkness, stood opposed 
to each other, so desperate an engagement ensued on the 
right and left wings, that the ground was shaken with an 
earthquake, while a tumultuous clangour filled the upper¬ 
most heaven. The left wing of the ill-doomed heathen 
approached the right wing of the faith-clothed armies of 
Islam, and made a desperate attack on Kliosrou Gokultasli, 
Malik Kasim, and d Baba Kashkeh. Our brave and elevated 
brother , 6 Chin Taimur Sultan, according to orders, carried 
a gallant reinforcement, joined in the combat, and having 
driven back the heathen, pushed on nearly to their centre. 
And a noble gift has been given to that our exalted brother/ 
And the wonder of our times, Mustafa Rumi, from the centre 
directed bys my exalted, upright, and fortunate son, who is 
regarded with favour in the sight of the Creating Majesty, 
and distinguished zvith the particular grace of the mighty King 
who commands to do and not to do> Muhammed Ilumaiun 
Behader, having brought forward the cannon, broke the 
ranks of the pagan army with matchlocks and guns like 
their hearts . 2 And during the battle, Kasim Sultan Hussain 

11 and dispatched in all directions adjutants and aides-de-camp, 
who were entrusted with the duty of conveying instructions, 

b And when the pillars of the army [generals] had repaired each to 
his post, 

c Omit and two garis d brother of 

e Our highly honoured, and most righteous brother, 
f A special guerdon was deserved by him for his bravery in this 
action. ® where was 


1 About half-past nine in the morning. 

2 That is, black and covered with smoke. 
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al race, a and the pillars of the nobles, Ahmed Yu: 
Kewam Beg, having received orders, hastened to Ills 
support : and as, from time to time, armies of the heathen 
and troops of the rebels came from behind repeatedly to the 
succour of their men, we also dispatched to the assistance 
of our warriors, the intrusted-in-the-state, Hindu Beg 
Kuchin, and after him, the props of the nobility, Muhammed 
Gokultash and Khwajehgi Asad, and afterwards the 
intrusted in the high monarchy, the trustworthy in the 
resplendent court, the most conftded-in of nobles, the chosen 
among my confidential adherents, Yunis Ali, and the prop 
of the nobles, the perfect-in-attachment, Shah MansQr 
Birlas, and the prop of the grandees, the pure-in-fidelity, 
Abdallah Kitabdar, and behind him, the prop of the nobles, 
Dost lshek-Agha, Muhammed Khalil Aktehbegi . 1 The 
heathen b made repeated and desperate attacks on the left 
wing of the army of Islam, and fell furiously upon the holy 
warriors, the children of salvation ; and each time the high 
and mighty holy warriors struck some with wounds from 
their arrows which lead to victory, and sent them to the house 
of destruction , the worst of abodes , 2 and part of them they 
drove back. And the trusty among the nobles, Mumin 
Atkeh and Rustam Turkoman, advancing in the rear of the 
dark and benighted bands of the heathen, who reposed on 
evil fortune ; and the trusty among nobles, Mulla Mahmud 
and Ali Atkeh Bashligh, the servants of the counsellor of the 
imperial majesty, the trusty in the royal state, Nizam-ed-dln 
Ali Khallfeh , 3 were sent to support them. And our brother 
of high rank, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the allied-to- 
royalty , 0 Adil Sultan, and the trusty in the state, Abdal- 
azlz Mir Akhur, and Kutluk Ivadem Iverawel, and Muham¬ 
med Ali Jeng-Jeng, and Shah Hussain Yaregi, d and Moghul 

a our highly honoured and most upright brother, 

h right wing c representative of the royal dignity, 

(1 the pillar of nobility, Shah Hosain Baragi, 



1 [Grand equerry, or Master of the Horse.] 

2 [This is apparently intended to be a quotation from the Quran 

(xiv. 34), which runs thus : ‘ and have made their people alight at 
the abode of perdition — in hell they shall broil, and an ill resting- 
place shall it be ’.] 3 fBabur’s Prime Minister.] 
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nchi, having engaged in action, maintained a fi 
ition; and we sent the WazTr, the highest of Wazlrs amon| 
men,,Khwajeh a Hussain, with a body of our household, to 
their Support; and all the men devoted to holy warfare', 
exerting every nerve, and straining all their means, b entered 
into fight with desperate delight, and reflecting on the text 
of the Koran, Say, Verily they regard me, and place; before 
their eyes one of two blessings , 1 and incited by the desire of 
lavishing their lives, displayed their life-destroying banners ; 
and as the combat and battle were drawn out to length and 
extended in time, the mandate worthy of obedience was 
issued, when straightway c the bold warriors of the imperial 
household troops, and the rending warriors, united in mind, d 
who were standing behind the cannon, like lions in chains, 
issuing from the right and left of the centre, and leaving in 
the middle the station of the outer matchlock-men, engaged 
on both sides, and darted forth 0 from behind the carriages, 
like the rising of the van of the true dawn from below the 
horizon ; and spilling the ruddy crepuscle-colourcd blood 
of the infidel f pagans in combat, on the field wide as the 
rolling firmament, caused many of the heads of the rebels to 
fly like falling stars from the sky of their bodies ; and the 
miracle of the time, Ustad Ali Kuli, who was stationed 
with his men in front of the centre, having exhibited great 
proofs of valour, discharged s huge bullets , 2 3 of such a size, 
that if one of them were placed in the basin of the scale of 
duty, its master, h then that man whose scale is heavy gains 
a name among the blessed 3 ; and if thrown against a rooted 



a Add Kamaluddin 

b desirous of manifesting their ardour and their zeal in the combat, 
c that d and the lions of the forest of valour, 

e should engage and accordingly they darted forth f accursed 
8 Add against the iron mailed bastions of the hostile ranks 
b its owner would gain the reward of these words, 


1 [Quran ix. 52, which runs, ‘ Say, do ye expect for us aught but 
ono of the two best things ? ’ (i. e. victory or martyrdom).] 

2 Sang means either a bullet or weight, whence the play of words 
in the text. 

3 [Quran ci. 5, which may be translated 4 and as for him wIiqso 

balance is heavy, he shall be in a well-pleasing life *, a reference to 
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t a lofty mountain, it would drive them from their 
dation like teazed wool. 1 Such were the bullets he 
arted on the iron-clad lines of the heathen bands, and from 
the discharge of balls and guns and matchlocks, many of the 
suns a of the bodies of the heathen were annihilated. The 
imperial matclilock-men, b according to orders, having issued 
from behind the artillery in the heat of the fight, c each of 
them made many pagans drink the draught of death ; 
and the infantry having advanced into the place of high and 
fearful conllict, tl made tlicir names conspicuous among the 
lions of the forest of bravery, and the champions of the 
field of valour. And at the moment while these events were 
passing, the firman, worthy to be obeyed, was given to drag 
forward the guns in the centre. And the pure soul e of the 
Emperor, on whose right is the victory of the state,* and 
on whose left are pre-eminence and gloty, began to move 
forward on the Pagan’s troops ; which being understood 
on all sides by the victory-graced armies, the whole raging 
sea of the victorious army rose in mighty storm, and the 
valour of all the crocodiles of that ocean was manifested. 
The blackness of the dust spreading over the sky, like dark 
clouds, raced back and forward over all the plain 8; while the 
flashing of the gleaming of the sword within exceeded 
the glancing of lightning h ; so that the face of the sun, like 
the back of a mirror, was void of light. The striker and the 
struck, the victor and vanquished, mingled in the fray 1 ; 
the marks of discrimination were concealed from view, 
and such a night ensued that the firmament was not visible, 


5sl 


a frames 

b T* 10 musketeers of the centre, where the Emperor was posted, 
c into the midst of the fight, danger, 

sacred person t are victory and triumph, 

® The black dust extended like a dark veil on every side; 

1 while the thick cloud, which had overspread the battlefield, was 
in-rowed with the flashing of swords, which much surpassed in 
brilliance that of lightning ; 

* were so mingled in the fray that 

file Balance wherein all good and evil actions will bo weighed on the 
Bay of Judgement.] 

1 [Quran ci. 4, ‘ and the mountains shall be like flocks of carded 
wool. 5 ] 
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d the only stars that could be distinguished were 
ints of the horses’ feet. a 

(Verse )—On the day of combat, the dew of blood descended to the 
fish, 1 and the dust rose above the moon, 

From the hoofs of the coursers in that spacious plain ; so 
that the earths became six, 1 ' and the heavens eight. 2 3 


The warriors of the Faith, who were in the temper of self- 
devotion, and prepared to submit to martyrdom, 0 heard 
from a secret voice the glad tidings And be not dejected 
nor sorry , for ye are exalted ; 3 and from the infallible 
informer heard the joyful words, Assistance is from God , 
and victory is at hand; spread the glad tidings among the 
Faithful . 4 They fought with such delight, that praises were 
showered down on them from the pure above, d and the 
angels who are near to God, hovered like butterflies around 
their heads. And between the first and second prayers, the 
fire of battle blazed so, that its flames raised the standards 
above the firmament. And the right and left of the army of 
the Faithful, having driven the right, left, and centre, of the 
infidels into one place, 0 the indications of the superiority 
of the illustrious holy warriors, and the exaltation of the 


a The Magician of the time had so charmed every eye that the only 
planets they saw were arrows, and the only fixed stars that appeared 
were those under the hoofs of the steady squadrons. 

b Under the pressure of the horses’ hoofs in that vast plain the 
regions of the earth became six, 

c at the very moment when they flung themselves full tilt into 
danger, and risked their lives, 

(i Saints of the Sublime Assembly, 

e drove back on their centre the right and left wings of the 
accursed infidels. When the indications 


1 [This is an allusion to the myth of the fish, which is supposed to 
support the earth, the meaning being ‘ to the lowest depths of the 
earth ’.] 

2 [i. e. the seven regions of the earth became six under the pressure 
of the horses’ hoofs.] There are supposed to be seven earths, and as 
many heavens, in Muhammedan philosophy. The poet supposes that 
one earth, being converted into dust and rising aloft, became an 
eighth heaven, leaving only six earths. 

3 [Quran, iii. 133; the passage runs thus : 4 Do not give way nor 
grieve, for ye shall have the upper hand if ye but be believers.’] 

4 [Quran, lxi. 13.] 
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nrds of Islam, began to be evident; and in the cours<?£- 
e hour, those damnable heathen and those atheistical 
etches, being desperate and astonished at their condition, 
finally resigning their lives to despair, a made an attack on 
the right and left of our centre, and having advanced their 
greatest force on the left, had nearly reached it ; but the 
holy warriors distinguished by valour, exhibiting the fruits 
of excellence, 13 planted the tree of their arrows on the ground 
of the breast of every one, and cast them all out c like their 
black fortune. In this situation of things, the breezes of 
success and victory blew on the garden of the Good Fortune 
of us the fortunate Nawab, and the glad tidings came, 
Of a truth we have displayed on thy account a splendid victory. 1 
The mistress Victory, whose world-adorning countenance 
decked with waving ringlets, and with God will aid you 
with mighty aid, 2 had been hid beliind a veil, as the orna¬ 
mented Bride of Futurity, now gave her aid and came to 
greet the Present d ; the vain Hindus discovering their 
dangerous state, were scattered abroad like teazed wool , and 
broken like bubbles on wine? Many were slain, and fell in 
the battle, and some giving up their lives for lost, turned 
to the desert of ruin, and became the food of crows and 
kites; and hillocks were formed of the slain, and towers 
raised of their heads. Hassan Khan Mewati was enrolled in 
the band of the dead by a matchlock shot, and in like 
manner many of these bewildered and misled rebels, the 


a continued for an hour in a state of bewilderment, and finally 
resolving to sell their lives dearly, 

* having before their eyes the fruits of a divine reward, 
c made them turn tail 

d The Princess Victory, whose world-adorning beauty was en¬ 
hanced by the ornament of this phrase 4 God will aid you with a 
mighty aid having manifested to our eyes the happiness of the 
mture, which had been concealed behind a veil, made it a present 
reality • 

. 1 [Quran, xlviii. 1, 4 Verily wo have given thee an obvious 
victory’.] 

2 [Quran, xlviii. 3.] 

3 [Quran, ci. 4 and 3. The latter verse is translated by Sale and 
I aimer 4 and scattered like moths \ The passage runs as follows: 

I he day when men shall be like scattered moths, and the mountains 
me flocks of carded wool.’] 
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:aders of that army, were struck by arrows or mus.ket-s: 
and closed their lives ; of the number, Rawal Udai Sing, 
before named, a who was Prince (Wali) of the country of 
Udaipur, and had twelve thousand horse ; and Rai Chander- 
bhan Chuhan, who had four thousand horse, b and Manikchand 
Chuhan, and Dilpat Rai, who were masters of four thou¬ 
sand horse, and Gangu, and Kami Sing, and Rao Bikersi, 1 
who had three thousand horse, and a number of others, 
who each were leaders of great clans, men of high rank and 
pride, measured the road to Hell, and, from this house of 
clay, were transferred to the Pit of Perdition. The road' 
from the field of battle was filled like hell, with the wounded 
who died by the way ; and the lowest hell was rendered 
populous, in consequence of the numbers of infidels who had 
delivered up their lives to the angels c of hell. On whatever 
side of the armies of Islam a person went, on every hand 
he found men of distinction lying slain ; and the illustrious 
camp, wherever it has moved after the fugitives, could 
nowhere find a spot in which to plant a foot, in consequence 
of the number of distinguished men lying mangled/ 1 


All the Hindus were scattered and confounded, 0 
With stones, 2 like the warriors of the elephant. 

Many hills of their bodies were seen, 

And from each hill flowed a rivulet of running blood. 

From the dread of the arrows of the ranks full of grandeur, 
They were flying and running 3 to every field and hill. 

Arabic.— They go backwards in flight . And the event 
happened as it had been ordained of Fate. And now the 
praise be to God, who is All-hearing and All-wise; and 


a Nagori, 

b Add Bhupat Rao, son of Salah ud din, of whom I have spoken 
above, who was governor of the territory of Chanderi, and had 
6,000 horse, c Prince 

d where a distinguished victim did not lie prostrate. 

6 All the Hindus were stretched on the earth, abject and struck 
down, 


1 Nagersi.—Mr. Metcalfe’s copy. 

2 This is again a play on the word sang, which means either a bullet 
or a stone. In the war of the elephant, the enemy's army was des¬ 
troyed by pebbles, miraculously dropped on their heads by birds. 

3 Or by a double meaning, ‘ hogs flying to every field and hill 
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'font whom there is no help, for he is great and 
[ai Written in the month of the latter Jumada, in 
the year 933. 2 

After this victory I used the epithet Ghazi? in the imperial 
titles. On the Fatehndmeh (or official account of the vic¬ 
tory), below the imperial titles (inscribed on the back of the 
despatches), I wrote the following verses : 


<SL 


March 
1527. 

Babur as¬ 
sumes the 
title Of 
Ghazi. 


(Turlei) —For love of the Faith I became a wanderer in the desert, 

I became the antagonist of Pagans and Hindus, 

I strove b to make myself a martyr ; . 

Thanks be to the Almighty who has made me a Ghazi 
(victorious over the enemies of the Faith). 

Sheikh Zein discovered the date of this victory in the 
words Fateh-i-badsMh-i-Isldni 4 (the victory of the Emperor 
.of the Faith). Mir GIsu also, one of the men who had come 
from Kabul, discovered the date in the very same words, 
and sent them with four verses inscribed below. 0 There was 
a perfect coincidence between Sheikh Zein and Mir GIsu, 
in their best emblems/ 1 The very same words were con¬ 
tained in their quatrains.® On another occasion, on my 
conquest of Debalpur, Sheikh Zein discovered the date in 
Wasat-i-sliahr-i-Rcibla ul axowal 5 (the middle of the month 
of the first Rabla); and Mir GIsu hit upon the very same 
words. 

Having defeated the enemy, we pursued them with Improves 
great slaughter. Their camp might be two kos distant from 11 ' * * 

ours. On reaching it, I sent on Muhammedi, Abdal-azlz, 

Ali Khan, and some other officers, with orders to follow them 
in close pursuit, slaying and cutting them off, so that they 
should not have time to re-assemble. f In this instance 


a the Almighty and All-wise. 

b resolved c Omit inscribed below 

a By a lucky chance there was a perfect coincidence between 
hheikh Zain’s and Mir Ghisu's quatrains. 

0 Omit this sentence. f Omit this clause. 


1 [This passage is a melange of tags from various chapters of the 
Quran (xvii. 49 ; xxxiii. 38 ; iii. 122 ; xxvi. 220).] 

2 [In P. de C.’s version the date of the month (25th) is added.] 

3 Ghazi signifies victorious in a holy war. 

4 The letters make 933 [1526-27]. 

6 The letters make 930 [1523-24]. 

X 2 
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Banishes 
Muhammed 
Sherlf, the 
astrologer. 


Insurrec¬ 
tion in the 
Doab 
quelled. 
Marcli 17. 


Babur con 
structs a 
ttiwer of 
skulls. 

Reaches 

Biana. 
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was guilty of neglect ; I should myself have gone orraijd , 
urged the pursuit, and ought not to have entrusted that 
business to another. I liad got about a kos beyond the 
enemy’s camp when I turned back, the day being spent, 
and reached my own about bed-time prayers. Muhammed 
Sherlf, the astrologer, whose perverse and seditious practices 
I have mentioned, a came to congratulate me on my victory. 

I poured forth a torrent of abuse upon him ; and when I 
had relieved my heart by it, although he was heathenishly 
inclined, perverse, extremely self-conceited, and an insuffer¬ 
able evil-speaker, b yet, as he had been my old servant, 

I gave him a lak 1 as a present, and dismissed him, command¬ 
ing him not to remain within my dominions. 

Next day we continued on the same ground. I "des¬ 
patched Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Sheikh Guren, and 
Abdal Maluk Korchi, with a large force against Ilias Khan, 
who had made an insurrection in the Doab, surprised Koel, 
and taken Klcliek Ali prisoner. On the arrival of my 
detachment, the enemy, finding that they could not cope 
with them, fled in all directions, in confusion and dismay. 
Some days after my return to Agra, Ilias Khan was taken 
and brought in. I ordered him to be flayed alive. 

The battle was fought within view of a small hill near our 
camp. On this hillock, I directed a tower of the skulls of the 
infidels to be constructed. 

From this encampment, the third march brought us to 
Biana. Immense numbers of the dead bodies of the pagans 
and apostates had fallen in their flight , 0 all the way to Biana, 
and even as far as Alwar 2 and Mewat. I went and surveyed 
Biana, and then returned to the camp ; and, having sent 
for the Turki and Hindi Amirs, consulted about proceed¬ 
ing against the country of these pagans. That plan was, 

a who had entertained most evil sentiments about me, 
h always prone to rebellion, 

° Add and lay strewn 


1 About £250. 

2 Ahvar lies west from Muttra, and is the capital of the Rajah of 
Mocheri. It is at about an equal distance from Delhi and Agra. 
[Machari, now a village, was the old capital of the Alwar state. It 
is situated about thirty miles south-east of Alwar.] 
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abandoned, in consequence of the want of water 
road, and of the excessive heat of the season, 
country of Mewat lies not far from Delhi, and yields 
a revenue of three or four krors. 1 Ilassan Khan Mewati 
had received the government of that country from his 
ancestor's, who had governed it, in uninterrupted succession, 
for nearly two hundred» years. They had yielded an 
imperfect kind of submission to the Sultans of Delhi. 
The Sultans of Hind, whether from the extent of their 
territories, from want of opportunity, or front obstacles 
opposed by the mountainous nature of the country, had 
never subdued Mewat. b They had never been able to reduce 
it to order, and were content to receive such a degree of 
obedience as was tendered to them. After my conquest of 
Hind, following the example of former Sultans, I also had 
shown Hassan Khan distinguished marks of favour. Yet 
this ungrateful man, whose affections lay all on the side of the 
Pagans, this infidel, 0 regardless of my favours, and without 
any sense of the kindness and distinction with which he had 
been treated, was the grand promoter and leader of all the 
commotions and rebellions that ensued, as has been related. 
Thc Pl an for marching into the country of the pagans 
having been abandoned, I resolved on the reduction of 
Mewat. I advanced four marches, and, after the fifth, 
encamped six kos from the fort of Ahvar, which was the seat 
of government, on the banks of thc river Manasni. 3 Hassan 
Khan’s ancestors had made their capital at Tijarah. In the 
year in which I invaded Hindustan, defeated Pahar Khan, 3 
ond took Lahore and Debalpur, 4 being even then apprehen¬ 
sive of the progress of my arms, he had set about building 
this fort. A person named Karmchand, one of Hassan 
Milan’s head men, who had come to visit Hassan Khan’s son 
while he was a prisoner in Agra, now arrived from the son, 
^ a hundred to two hundred 
• ^ had never turned in the direction of Mewat, 
c this thankless heretic, who behaved like an infidel, 

1 This may be from £75,000 to £100,000. 

(This is the river marked on the map as flowing eastwards to 
south of Alwar.J 

a [Bahar Khanbadi may bo meant.] 4 [1524.] 
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/commissioned to ask a pardon. I sent him back acj 
panied by Abdal Rahim Shaghawel, with letters to quietThis 
apprehensions, and promising him personal safety a ; and 
they returned along with Nahir Khan, Hassan Khan’s son. 
I again received him into favour, and bestowed on him 
a perganna of several laks for his support. I had bestowed 
on Khosrou 1 an allowance and establishment of fifty laks, 2 
and nominated him to the government of Alwar, from 
a supposition that, during the battle, he had performed 
a certain very important piece of service. As his ill luck 
would have it, he put on airs and refused the boon. I after¬ 
wards discovered that the service had not been performed 
by him, but by Chin Taimur Sultan. I bestowed on Sultan b 
the city of Tijarah, 3 which was the capital of Mewat, 
granting him at the same time a settled provision of fifty 
laks. 4 To Tardikeh, who, in the battle with Rana Sanka, 
commanded the tulughmeh (or flanking division) on the 
right, and had distinguished himself more than any other, 
I gave an appointment of fifteen laks, 5 6 with the charge of 
the fort of Alwar. I bestowed the treasures of Alwar, with 
everything c in the fort, on Humaiun. 

I marched from this station on Wednesday the first of 
Rajeb, and, having come within two kos of Alwar, went 
and examined the fort, where I stayed all night, and 
returned back to the camp in the morning. Before engaging 
Rana Sanka in the Holy War, as has been mentioned, 
when all, small and great, took the oath, I had told them, 
that after conquering this enemy, I liad e no objection to 
any one’s returning home, and would give leave to as many 
as asked it. Most of Humaiun’s servants were from Badakh- 
shan and the neighbouring countries, and had never 
served in an army on any expedition that lasted more 

a with conciliatory letters ; 

b Add by way of reward c all stores 

1 Perhaps Khosrou Cokultash. 2 About £12,500. 

3 [Tijara, the head-quarters of a Talisil in the Alwar state, Rajpu- 

tana, is situated thirty miles north-east of Alwar city. It was for 
a long time the capital of the*Khanzadahs of Mewat, and contains 

what is said to be the tomb of Hasan Khan, Babur’s opponent, 

who fell on the field of Kanwa.] 1 About £12,500. 

6 About £3,750. [P. de C. gives the amount as 50 lakhs.] 
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110 nth, or two months at a time. Before the battle, 
r had been seized with a longing for home. 0, I had made 
with them the agreement which ^ias been mentioned. 

Besides, Kabul was very, imperfectly defended. On these 
accounts, I finally resolved to send off Humaiun to Kabul. 

Having come to this resolution, I marched from Alwar on 
Thursday the ninth of Rajeb, and having moved four or April 11, 
five kos, encamped on the banks of the Manasni. Mahdi 
Klvwajeh appearing also to be very uncomfortable, I gave 
him liberty to return to Jvabul. The shikdari of Biana 
I conferred on Dost Ishek-Agha. As Mahdi Khwajeh held 
the nominal government of Etji\va, I b now bestowed it on 
Jaafer Khwajeh, the son of Kutb Khan, who had fled from 
Etawa and joined me. 1 I halted three or four days in this 
ground, previous to taking leave of Humaiun. 0 From this 
station, I despatched Mumin Ali Tewachi to Kabul, with 
letters giving an account of the victory. 

I had heard much of the fountain of Firozpur, 2 3 and of the 
great tank of Kotilah.® On Sunday, I mounted and rode 
out from the camp, for the double purpose of seeing the 
country, 11 and of conducting Humaiun for some distance 
on his way. That day I went to visit Firozpur and its 


Visits the 
fountain of 
Firozpur 
and the 
tank of 
Kotilab. 


11 they had completely reached the end of their patience, 
h I had previously granted the government of Etawa to Mahdi 
Khwaja, and accordingly 1 

c in order to attend to the matter of Humayun’s departure. 
ll these two marvels, 


1 [There is some confusion here, as Ja’far Khwaja was the son of 
Mahdi Khwaja, and, further on, Babur states that when Etawa was 
abandoned by Kutb Khan, Ja’far Khwaja was sent to take charge of 
it in his father’s room.] 

2 [This is Firuzpur, the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the Gurgaon 
district, Panjab, on the route from Delhi to Alwar, situated seventy- 
four miles south of the former. Jt is said to have been founded by 
Firoz Shah Tughlak to control the Mewatis. The springs alluded to 
are known according to the Gazetteer of Gurgaon as 4 the Jhir of 
Firuzpur ’.] 

3 Kotilah lies south of Alwar about thirty miles. [‘ The Kotlah 
lake lies under the Firiizpur hills on the borders of the Firuzpur and 
•Null Tahsils. It is the largest lake in the (Gurgaon) district, being 
three miles long by two and a half broad .’ —Gazetteer of Gurgaon . 
Drainage operations must doubtless have curtailed its size since 

Babur’s time.] 
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’ountain, and took a maajun. In the valley from which 
water of the fountain flows, the kanir 1 flowers were all in 
full bloom. It is very beautiful, though it will not support 
the high praises lavished upon it. Within this valley, where 
the stream widens, I directed a reservoir to be made of 
hewn stone, ten by ten. We halted that night in the valley, 
April 15 . and next morning rode to visit the tank of Kotilah. One 
of its banks is formed by the side of a hill, a and the river 
Manasni flows into it. 2 It is a very large tank, but does 
not look well from either of its sides. b In the midst of the 
tank is a rising ground, around it are a number of small 
boats. The inhabitants of the towns on the banks of the 
tank, when any alarm or confusion occurs, embark in their 
boats, and make their escape. When I arrived there, a 
number of people got into their boats, and rowed into the 
middle of the lake. After riding to the tank, I returned to 
Humaiun’s camp, where I rested and dined, after which I 
invested the Mirza and his Begs with dresses of honour, and 
Hurnaiun towards bed-time prayers, took leave of Humaiun, mounted, 

Adlir e ’ and slept at a P* ace 011 the road * 1 aftenvards mounted 
pn * again, and, towards dawn, passed the pcrganna of Kuhri, 3 
where I took a little more rest, after which I continued 
my journey and reached the camp, which I found at Tudeli. 4 

Having marched from Tudeh, when we alighted at 
Somglr, Iiassan Khan’s son, Nfihir Khan, who had been 
delivered into the custody of Abdal-rahlm, made his 
escape. Leaving this place, the second march brought us 

a It is surrounded on all sides by the liills that hem it in, 
i> It is so large that the eye cannot clearly distinguish objects on 
one side from the other. 


Babur 
visits the 
fountain 
near Bu- 
sawer. 


1 [Oleander.] 

2 [The Manasni, or Manasle {man taker), now known as the 
Ruparel, enters the district (of Gurgaon) from Alwar, and passes 
up the Firuzpur valley along the Landdka channel. After Babur’s 
time, instead of falling into the Kotla lake, it appears to have been 
artificially diverted, or naturally found its way into Bharatpur 
(Gazetteer of Gurgaon).] 

3 [Ivoliri is marked on RennelTs map as a village in the Alwar 
state about fifteen miles south-east of Alwar city.] 

4 [Tuda Blum is the head-quarters of a TahsTl in the Jaipur state 
in Raj pu tana, situated sixty-two miles east of Jaipur city.J 
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fountain which is on the face a of the hill, between 
ftwer and Jhuseh, where we halted. I here erected an 
awning, and had a maajun. When the camp passed this 
way, Terdi Beg. Khaksar had praised this fountain. We 
now went and visited it on horseback. 1 * It is a very beautiful 
fountain. In Hindustan there are scarcely any artificial 
water-courses, so that fountains for confining and conducting 
the water c arc not to be looked for. What few fountains 
there are ooze out, as if distilling from the ground ; but do 
not burst forth like the springs in our countries. The water 
of this fountain might be about half large enough to drive 
a mill, and it issues bursting from the skirt of the hill. 
The ground.all about it is meadow pasture, and is very 
pleasant. I gave orders that an octagonal reservoir of 
cut-stone should be built, where this spring issues out. 
While we were sitting by the fountain, under the influence 
of our maajun, Terdi Beg repeatedly proposed, with some 
appearance of vanity, that, as we were pleased with the 
place, d we ought to give it a name. Abdallah proposed that 
it should be called the Royal Fountain, Terdi Beg’s delight/’ 
This proposal furnished us with great subject for merriment. 
Host Ishek-Agha, who came from Biana, waited on me at 
this fountain. 

Setting out from this place, I again visited and surveyed 
Biana, and went on to Sikri, where I halted two days, 
close by the garden which I had formerly directed to be 
laid out. After giving directions about the garden/ on the 
morning of Thursday, the 23rd of Rajcb, I pursued my way 
and reached Agra. 

I have mentioned that, during the late disturbances, the 
enemy had made themselves masters of Ghandwar and 
Raberi. 1 I now sent Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Terdi 


<SL 


Proceeds to 
Biana. 


April 25. 
Arrives in 
Agra. 
Babur gets 
possession 
of Cliand- 
wiir, 


a on a spur 

b This is what made me go and see it, but I viewed it from horse¬ 
back without stopping. 

c Omit for confining and conducting the water 
d as he watf the cause of the beautifying of this place, 

0 adorned by Tardi Beg. 

f During this time I busied myself in beautifying the garden, and 

1 These places lie in the Doab below Agni> but above JStawa. 

* 

s 
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and 

Etiiwa. 


Babur’s 
generals re¬ 
pel Biban. 


Beg, Kuch Beg, Abdal Maluk Korchi, Hussain Khan, 
his Darya-khanis, 1 against Chandwar and Rabcri. They no 
sooner reached Chandwar, than the garrison in the place, 
who were Kutb Khan’s people, on getting notice of their 
arrival, deserted and joined them. After taking possession 
of Chandwar, they proceeded against Raberi. Hussain Khan 
Lohani’s .people advanced beyond the suburb-fence, 2 in¬ 
tending to skirmish a little a ; but our men had no sooner 
come close upon them and begun the attack, than the enemy, 
unable to stand their ground, took to flight. Hussain Khan 
mounted on an elephant, reached the river in company with 
some others, but was drowned in crossing the Jumna. 
On receiving intelligence of this, Kutb Khan surrendered 
Etawa, and joined me. b As Etawa had at first been given 
to Mahdi Khwajeh, his son Jaafer Khwajeh was now sent 
to take charge of it, in his father’s room. 

During the war with the Pagan Sanka, a number of Hindu¬ 
stanis and Afghans had deserted, as has been mentioned ; 
in consequence of which all their pergannas and govern¬ 
ments had been seized. 0 Sultan Muhammed Duldai, who 
had abandoned Kanauj and rejoined me, was now unwilling, 
whether from fear or from shame, to return thither, and, in 
exchange for the government of Kanauj, which was thirty 
laks, took that of Sirhind, which was only fifteen. Kanauj 
was bestowed on Muhammed Sultan Mirza, 3 with the 
allowance of thirty laks. 4 Budauii 5 was given to Kasim 
Hussain Sultan, who was ordered to accompany Muham¬ 
med Sultan Mirza. Several others of the Turki Begs, 


11 Hosain Khan Lohani’s people came out to meet them with the 
idea of skirmishing awhile behind the barricades; 
b managed to escape with a few followers. 

c and had taken possession of all their districts and governments. 


1 fi. c. the Khans, or chiefs, of the river banks.] 

- [i. e. barricades.] 3 A son of Sultan Weis Mirza. 

4 Nearly £7,500. 

5 Budaun is in Rohilkund, below Sambal. [Budaon is the head¬ 
quarters of a district in the United Provinces situated near the river 
Son. It was captured by Kutb ud din Aibek in 1106, and afterwards 
became an important frontier post on the northern boundary of the 
Delhi Empire. It is famous as the birthplace of Abdul Qadir, the 
historian, and author of the MwUakliab ut tuwarikh (1506).] 
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Kasimj Baba Kashkeh, with his brothers and Moghuls, 
hi Muhammed Nezehbaz, Muayyid, with his father’s 
followers, Sultan Muhammed Duldfii, a and Hussain Khan, 
with liis Darya-klianis ; as well as several Amirs of Hind, 
Ali Khan Fermuli, Malikdad Karrani, Sheikli Muhammed, 
Sheikh Behkehari, b Tatar Khan, and Khan Jehan, were 
ordered to accompany Muliammed Sultan Mirza against 
Biban, 1 who, during the confusion occasioned by the Avar 
against Sanka the Fagan, had besieged and taken Laklmau. 2 
When this army passed the river Ganges, 3 Blban, having 
information of its approach, packed up c his baggage and 
fled. The army pursued him as far as Khairabad, 4 halted 
there many d days, and afterwards returned. 

The treasures had been divided, but I had not hitherto 
found leisure to make any arrangement as to the pergannas 
and provinces, the holy war against the pagans having 
intervened to prevent me. Being now relieved from the 
war with the infidels, I made a division of the different 
provinces and districts ; and the rainy season being near 
at hand, I directed every person to repair to his own 
perganna, to prepare his accoutrements and arms, and be 
m readiness to join me again when the rains were over. 

At this time I received information that Humaiun had 
repaired to Delhi, and had there opened several of the 
houses which contained the treasure, and taken possession 
by force of the contents. I certainly never expected such 
conduct from him, and, being extremely hurt, I wrote and 
sent him some letters containing the severest reprehension. 


<SL 


a. D. 1527. 


Babur dis¬ 
perses his 
army for 
the rainy 
season. 


Humaiun 
seizes some 
treasure ah 
Delhi. 


u Muayyid with his father, and Hosain Khan with his Darya- 
khanis and the retainers of Sultan Muhammed Duldai, 

Nikfiri, c abandoned d some 

1 Malik Blban Jilwani was an Afghan chief of great power. 

2 [Lucknow, the former capital of Oudh, is a largo cantonment 
situated on the Gumti. It was captured by Babur in 1528, and 
a few years later Hiunayun defeated Mahmud Lodi there. It is 
possible, however, that Lakhnur is meant, which was a town 4 a little 
fe^the east of Sambhal on the banks of the Ramganga’.—E. and 
*>.’« History of India , vol. iv, p. 384 n .] 

3 [This should be tho Jamna.] 

4 [This may be Khairabad, a town in the district of Sitapur, 
United Provinces, situated due north of Lucknow. It was a place 
°f some importance under the Mohammedan regime.] 
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,. / Khwajehgi Asad liad formerly been sent by m< 
ambassador to Irak, and had returned accompanied by 
Suleiman Turkoman. On Thursday, the 15th of Shaban, 
I sent him back a second time, accompanied by Suleiman 
Turkoman, on an embassy to the Prince Tahmasp, with 
some suitable rarities and curiosities as a present. 

Terdi Beg Khaksar, whom I had formerly withdrawn 
from the life of a Derwlsh, and induced to betake himself to 
arms, had remained several years in my service, but now 
felt a strong desire for returning to the state of a Derwlsh, 
and asked his discharge, which I gave him. I sent him on 
a sort of mission to Kamran, to whom I made him carry 
three laks 1 * of treasure. Last year I had written some 
Turki verses, with a view to those persons who had returned 
home. a I now addressed them to Mulla Ali Khan, and sent 
them to him by Terdi Beg. They are as follows : 


Babur’s (Turki )—0 yo that have left this country of Hind, 

verses. From experience of its hardships and sufferings ! 

Filled with the remembrance of Kabul and its delicious 
climate. 

You deserted the sultry Hind ; 

You went and now have seen and enjoyed your country. 

In pleasure and delight, in enjoyment and jollity ; b 

Yet praise be to God, we have not perished, 

Though exposed to many hardships and grief inexpressible ; 

You have escaped from pain of mind, and from bodily 
suffering, 0 

Yet I too have passed this Ramzan in the garden of Hasht 
Behisht, 3 

And have purified myself, reciting all the stated prayers (of 
Ramzan)/ 13 

From the eleventh year of my age till now, I had never 


a on those who had deserted us. 

b You have departed hence full of zeal and ardour, and there 
you have enjoyed all the delights of society, and a life of ease; 
c Add and we too are beyond the reach of their attacks, 
ll These two lines do not form part of the poem, and are translated 
thus : This year we spent the Ramazan in the garden of the Eight 
Heavens, and fulfilled the obligation of night prayers, and puri¬ 
ficatory ablutions. 

1 About £750 ; yet it may be laks of rupees, which would be 

£30,000. 3 Hasht Behisht signifies the Eight Heavens. 

3 [A reference to the tarawih, or prayers of twenty rak’ahs, recited 
at night during the month of Ramazan.] 
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two festivals 1 of the Ramzan in the same place, 
year’s festival I had spent in Agra. In order to keep 
up the usage, on Sunday night the thirtieth, I proceeded June 30. 
to Slkri to keep the feast there. A stone platform was 
erected on the north-east of the Gar den- of-Victory, on 
which a set of large tents was pitched, and in them I passed 
the festival. The night on which we left Agra, Mir Ali Korchi 
was sent to Tatta, to Shah Hassan. 2 He was extremely fond 
of cards, 3 and had asked for some, which I sent him. 

On Sunday, the 5th of Zilkaadeh, I was taken very ill 3 . He falls 
My illness continued seventeen days. On Friday, the 24th 
of the same month, I set out to proceed to Dhiilpur. That 
night I slept at a place about half-way on the road. Next 
morning I rode as far as b Sultan Sikander’s mound, 4 
where I alighted. Below the mound, where the hill termi¬ 
nates, there is a huge mass of red stone. I sent for Ustad J 
Shah Muhammed, the stone-cutter, and gave him directions, 
if he could make a house out of the solid stone, to do it. 

If the stone was too small c for a house, to level it and make 
a reservoir in the solid rock. From Dhulplir I went and 
visited Bari. G Next morning I mounted and left Bari, 
and passing a hill that lies between Bari and the Chambal,* 1 
rode as far as the river Chambal, and returned. In this 
hill, between the Chambal and Bari, I saw the ebony tree. 

Its fruit is called tindaP A white species of ebony tree is 
also often met with ; in this hill the ebony trees were chiefly 


sick. 

Aug. 4. 

His tour to 
Dhiilpur, 
Bari, Slkri, 
&c. 

Aug. 24. 


Aug. 25. 
Aug. 26 


a with a sore throat. b I reached at dawn 

c i ow d Chambal [the town], 

1 This gives a lively idea of the unsettled life of Babur. [The 
festival referred to is the Td ul fitr, which is held to celebrate the 
breaking of the Ramazan Fast on the first of Shawwal.] 

2 [Shah Hosain Arghun was King of Sind. He succeeded his 
father Shah Beg in 1524, and died in 1555.] 

3 This is the earliest mention of playing cards that I recollect, 

in any eastern author. 4 e - d&vn.\ 

5 The head people of the engineers, artificers, &e., get the name of 
Ustad, which also means schoolmaster. 

0 Bari lies between Biana and Dhiilpur. [Nineteen miles from the 
latter place.] 

7 [Two varieties of the ebony tree are found in North India 
{Diospyrus melcinoxylon and D. ivinentosa), which, according to 
Brandis, are hardly distinguishable from each other.] 
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vhite. Leaving Bari, I visited Slkri, and on Wednes 
the 29th of the same month, reached Agra. 

About this time I heard disagreeable accounts of Sheikh 
Bayezld’s 1 proceedings. I sent Sultan Ali Turk to arrange 
a truce of twenty days with him. 

On Friday, the 2nd of Zilhijeh, I began to read the texts, 
which were to be repeated forty-one times. 2 At this same 
period I composed the verses, 


( Turki )— Let me celebrate thine eyes, thine eyebrows, thy converse, 
thy love. 

Let me celebrate thy cheeks, thy hair, and thy kindness to 
me— a 

in five hundred and four measures, and collected them in 
a book. h At this time I again fell sick, 0 and was ill for 
nine days. On Thursday, the 29th of Zilhijeh, I set out on 
horseback to visit Koel and Sambal. 3 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 934 
On Saturday, the first of Muharrem, we encamped at 
Koel. 4 Derwlsh and Ali Yusef, who had been left by 
Humaiun in Sambal, 5 had defeated 11 Ivutb Sirwani, and 
several Rajas, who had crossed a river e and attacked them ; 
had killed a number of the enemy, and sent me some of 
their heads and an elephant, which reached me while 
I was at Koel, where I spent two days in visiting the place. 
On the invitation of Sheikh Guren I alighted at his house. 
After dinner f he presented me with a peshkesh. 

a Tell mo ! 

Are these her eyes, her eyebrows, her speech, and her language ? 
Are these her gait, her cheeks, her hair and her waist ? 
l> and composed a treatise on the subject. 
c Add with a sore throat, (l Add totally 

e each of the two rivers [Ganges and Jamna] 
t After a sumptuous entertainment 


1 [This was Mustafa Fermuli's younger brother.] 

2 These texts were to operate as a charm, to produce his entire 
recovery. [This exercise consists in the recital of certain selected 
verses (ivird) of the Quran.] 

3 Koei is in the Doab; Sambal to the east of the Ganges, in 

Rohilkand. 4 In the Doab. 

0 Sambal is higher up, on the left of the Ganges. 
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g out thence, I halted at Atruli. 1 On Wednesday, 
sed the Ganges, and encamped in the country a of 
Sambal. On Thursday, I halted at Sambal, and having 
spent two days in surveying the neighbourhood, I left it on 
the morning of Saturday. On Sunday, I halted in Sikandera, 2 
at Rao Sirwani’s house, where he entertained and waited 
on me. Leaving that place before day-rise, I rode forward, 
and, separating from my people by a finesse, I galloped on, 
and arrived alone within a kos of Agra, when some of my 
followers overtook and went on along with me. b I dis¬ 
mounted at Agra about noon-day prayers. 

On Sunday, the 16th of Muharrem, I was seized with 
a fever and ague. The fever continued on me, at intervals, 
^°r twenty-five or twenty-six days. I took medicine, and 
finally recovered. I suffered much from want of sleep and 
irom thirst. During this illness, I composed three or four 
quatrains. One is the following: 


(Turhi )—Every day a severe fever hangs on my body, 

And at night slumber flies from my eyelids ; 

These two are like my grief and my patience ; 

Till my last hour, the former goes on increasing, as the 
other diminishes. 


On Saturday, the 28th of Safer, Fakher Jehan Begum, 
an d Khadljeh Sultan Begum, my paternal aunts, arrived. 
1 went in a boat, and waited on them above Sikanderabad. 3 

On Sunday, Ustad Ali Kuli fired a large ball from a cannon; 
though the ball went far, the cannon burst in pieces, and 
eve^y piece knocked down several men, of whom eight died. 

On Monday, the 7tli of the first Rabi, I mounted and rode 
Sikri. The octagonal platform, which I had ordered 
to be built in the midst of the tank, being finished, we went 
° Ve y m a boat, raised an awning, and had a party, 0 when 
" e fodulged in a maajiin. 


.^J ^frges b where my escort overtook me. c Omit this clause. 

[Atrauli is the head-quarter 3 of a Tahsll in the Aligarh district, 
Provinces, situated between the Kalinadi and the Ganges.] 

(p fErskine identifies this with the town of Sikandra Rao in the 
g -, 8 ric ^ °f Aligarh, United Provinces, founded by Sikander Lodi, and 
uaUxl twenty-three miles south-east by east of Aligarh city.] 
[Sikanderabad is in the B ul andshahr District, U.P., ten miles 
urth-west of Bulandslialir town.] 
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Having returned from my visit to Slkri on Monday 
' 14th of the first Rabi, I set out, in pursuance of a v 
on a a holy war against Chanderi, 1 and, marching three kos, 
halted at Jallsir, where, having stayed two days, in order to 
accoutre and review 13 my troops, on Thursday I marched 
forward, and halted at Anwar. 2 Leaving Anwar in a boat, 
I passed Chandwar, and landed. From thence we proceeded, 
march after march, and on Monday, the 28th of the month, 
halted at the ford of Kanar. 3 On Thursday, the 2nd of the 
latter Rabi, I crossed the river. I remained four or five 
days, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, to 
get my army conveyed across. During that time, I regularly 
went aboard of a boat, and indulged in a maajun. The 
junction of the Ganges and Chambal is a kos or two above 
the ford of Kanar. On Friday, I embarked in the river 
Chambal in a boat, and passing over at the point of junction, 
went on to the camp. 

Though I had no decisive proofs of Sheikh Bayezld’s 
hostility, I was well assured, from his way of proceeding and 
general conduct, that he was hostilely inclined. On this 
account I detached Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng from the 


army, and sent him to bring together at Kanauj, Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, and the Sultans and Amirs in that quarter, 
such as Kasim Hussain Sultan, Taimur Sultan, Malik Ka¬ 
sim Koki, Abul Muhammed Nezehjbaz, Manucheher Khan, 
with his brothers and the Darya-khanis, and to march 
with them, under his command, against the hostile Afghans. 
He was directed to summon Sheikh Bayezld to attend 


a to carry out my intention of engaging in 
b supply 

1 Chanderi is a town and district in Malwa, to the west of Bundel- 
kand. It lies on the Betwa river. 

2 [This is probably Anwara (or Unwara as it is spelt in the Indian 
Atlas, Sheet 50), which lies on the left bank of the Jamna, and con¬ 
sequently on the opposite side to Agra. It is in the Agra district, 
and twelve miles distant from Agra city as the crow flies. The 
Jallsir referred to in this passage cannot be the Jalesar in the Etah 
district. It was probably an unimportant village near Agra, but 
I have been unable to identify it.] 

3 [Kanar is mentioned in the A yin i Akbari as a Mahal of KtilpI 
in the Subah of Agra.] 
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Jr lie came frankly, they were to take him along with 
on the expedition ; if he did not join them, they were 
, first of all, to settle his business. Muliammed Ali 
asked me for a few elephants ; I gave him ten. After 
Muliammed Ali had been sent off, I directed Baba C hilirch 
also to join them. 

I advanced one march from Kanar in a boat. On Wednes¬ 
day, the 8tli of the last Rabi, we halted within a kos of 
Kalpi. 4 Baba Sultan, the younger brother of the full blood of 
Sultan Said Khan, 2 the son of Sultan Khalil Sultan, came 
and waited on me at this station.. Last year he had fled 
from his elder brother, and come to my territories, 2 but soon 
after, changing his mind, 1 II III ’ had gone off from the country oi 
Anderab. When he got near Kashgar, however, Khan 
Haider Mirza was sent to meet him, and to desire him to 


return back. 0 

Next morning I halted at Kalpi, at Alim Khans house. 
He entertained me with a dinner, in which the meats were 
dressed after the Hindi fashion, and presented me with 


a peshkesh. 

On Monday the 18th, I marched from Kalpi, and on Friday 
've encamped in Iraj. 3 On Saturday we reached Bandir. 4 

On Sunday the 19tli, I sent forward in advance Chin 
Taimiir Sultan, with six or seven thousand men, against 
R as far as Anderab, b feeling remorseful, 0 and brought him back. 


1 [Kalpi is the head- quarters of a Tahsil in the Jalaun district, X . P., 
situated on the right bank of the Jamna. It was captured by Kutb 

II d din Aibek in 1196, and became an important Mohammedan 
stronghold. It fell to Iloshang Shah of Malwa in 1435, and in 1477 
Rosain Shah of Jaunpur was defeated there. Humayun took KalpT 

III 1527, and held it till his overthrow by Sher Shah in 1540.] 

Of Kashgar. 

. 3 [Iraj is a town in Bundelkhand in the district of Jalaun, C. P., 
e 'tuated on the ri«ht bank of the river Betwa, sixty-five miles south- 
Pa st of Gwaliiir.] 

p [Bhander is situated in the Bhind district of the CUvaliar btate, 
y north.cast of Jhansi and twenty miles east of Dattia. The 
mperied Gazetteer describes it as being picturesquely placed between 
r u ® Pahuj river and a lake formed by damming up one of its tribu¬ 
tes. The site is an old one, the ancient city having been destroyed 
an earthquake. Bhander lies on the left bank of the Pahuj rivei, 
^hich, flowing in a north-east direction, finally joins the Jamna.] 

n Y 
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Jan. 17. 
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a. d. 1528. 
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Chanderi. The Begs who went on tills expedition^_ 

Baki Ming-Begi, 1 Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Ashik Bektfwel, 
Mulla Apak, Muhsin Duldai; and of the Amirs of Hindustan, 


Sheikh Guren. 

On Friday the 24th, we encamped near Kachweh. I sent 
to assure the inhabitants of Kachweh that they had nothing 
to apprehend, and bestowed the place on Budreddln’s 
son. Kachweh is rather a pretty place. It is surrounded 
by small hills. On a hill to the north-east of Kachweh, a 
they hav? constructed a mound 2 for collecting the water, 
and formed a large tank, which may be live or six kos 
in circumference. This tank encloses Kachweh on three of 
its sides. To the north-west there is a small neck of dry 
land, on which side is the gate of the town. In this tank 
they have very small boats, which may hold three or four 
persons. Whenever they are obliged to flee, they betake them¬ 
selves to their boats, and push out into the middle of the 
tank. Before coming to Kachweh, in two other places, we 
had met with similar mounds thrown up between hills, and 


tanks formed, but they were less than that at Kachweh. 

Having halted one day at Kachweh, I sent on a number 
of overseers and pioneers, to level the inequalities of the 
road, and to cut down the jungle, to admit of the guns 
and carriages passing without difficulty. Between Kachweh 
and Chanderi the country is jungly. Leaving Kachweh, 
the second day’s march brought us within three kos of 
Chanderi, where we encamped, having previously crossed 
the river of Burhanpur.® 

The citadel of Chanderi 4 is situated on a hill. The outer 
fort and town lie in the middle of the slope of the hill. 
The straight road, by which cannon can be conveyed, 
passes right below the fort. b After marching from Burhan- 
pur, we passed a kos lower down than Chanderi, on account 
of our guns, and, at the end of the march, 0 on Tuesday 


a Among the hills to the south-east of it, b outer fort. 

c second march, 


ut 


t [Leader of a thousand.] 2 [i. e. a dam.] 

3 [A tributary of the Betwa. j 

4 [Chanderi is a town, now much decayed, 105 miles south of 
Gwaliar.] 
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th, encamped on the banks of Bah,jet Khan’s tank, 
top of the mound. 11 

Next morning I rode out and distributed the different 
posts around the fort, to the different divisions of my army, 
to the centre, and to the right and left wings. In placing his 
battery, Ustad Ali Kuli chose a piece of ground that had no 
slope. Overseers and pioneers were appointed to construct 
works on which the guns were to be planted. All the men 
of the army were directed to prepare turns and scaling- 
ladders, and to serve the turns 1 which are used in attacking 
forts. Chanderi had formerly belonged to the Sultans ol 
Mandu. After the death of Sultan Nasir-ed-dm, 2 one of his 




Prepares 
for the 
siege. 
Jan. 22. 


sons, Sultan Mahmud, who is now in Mandu, got possession 
of Mandu and the neighbouring countries ; another of his 
s ons, Muliammed Shah, seized on Chanderi, and applied 
to Sultan Sikander for protection. Sultan Sikander sent 
several large armies, and supported him in his dominions. 
After Sultan Sikander’s demise, 3 in Sultan Ibrahim’s 
re ign, Muliammed Shah died, leaving a young son of the 
name of Ahmed Shah. Sultan Ibrahim carried off b Ahmed 
^nih, and established one of his own people in his stead. 
When Sanka advanced with an army against Ibrahim as far 
as l^hiilpur, that prince’s Amirs rose against him, and on 
that occasion Chanderi fell into Sanka s hands. He bestowed 
vt °n one Medini Rao, 4 a pagan of great consequence, who 
was now in the place with four or five thousand pagans. 
As Araish Khan had long been on terms of friendship with 
hhn, I sent Araish Khan to him, along with Sheikh Guren, 
to assure him of my favour and clemency, and offering him 
Shanisabad 5 in exchange for Chanderi. Two or three 1 ’ 


a dam - b drove out c One or two 

fhese turas, so often mentioned, appear to have been a sort of 
^ under cover of which the assailants advanced, and sometimes 
reached the wall. The word burlcereh , or buzkezek, I do not under- 
. Mr - Metcalfe’s MS. seems to read, noukeri turn, which would 
I P U 1 an ^ ’ serve the turns , which I have adopted in the text. 
_ • do 0. translates this ‘ as well as all the necessary apparatus for 
T r ;--] [In 1510.] ' 3 [In 1517.] 

, the former Prime Minister of Mahmud Shah II, the son of 
nd din.] 

[A town in the Qaimganj Tahsil of the Farrukhabad district, 
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considerable people about him were averse to conciliati 
I know not whether he did not place perfect reliance in my 
promises, or whether it was from confidence in the strength 
\ of his. fort, but the treaty broke off without success. On the 
morning of Tuesday, the 6th of the first Jumada, I marched 
from Bahjet Khan’s tank, for the purpose of attempting 
Chanderi by force, and encamped on the banks of the 
middle tank, which is near the fort. 

The same morning, just as we reached our ground, 
Khallfeh brought me a letter or two. The tenor of them was, 
that the army which had been sent to the eastward (to 
Purab), while marching in disorder, had been attacked and 
defeated ; that it had abandoned Lakhnau, and fallen 
back to Kanauj. I saw that Khallfeh was in great per¬ 
turbation and alarm, in consequence of this news. I told 
him, that alarm or discomposure was of no use ; that 
nothing could happen but by the decrees of God ; that as 
the enterprise in which we were engaged was still unfinished, 
we had better not speak a word of his intelligence, but 
attack the foit vigorously next morning, and see what 
ensued. The enemy had garrisoned every part of the 
citadel strongly, 5 but had placed only a few men, by ones 
and twos, in the outer fort, to defend it. c This very night 
my troops entered d the outer fort on every side. There 
being but few people in the place, the resistance was not 
obstinate. They fled, and took shelter in the citadel. 

Next morning, being Wednesday, the 7th of the first 
Jumada, I commanded the troops to arm themselves, to 
repair to their posts, and to prepare for an assault, directing 
that, as soon as I raised my standard and beat my kettle¬ 
drum, every man should push on to the assault. I did not 
intend to display my standard, nor beat the kettle-drum, till 
we were ready to storm, but went to see® Ustad Ali Kuli’s 
battering-cannon play. He discharged three or four shot; 

a this proposal. 
c to guard against accidents. 
e Not wishing to give the signal before the fight had waxed warm, 

I whiled away the time by watching 

U. P., eighteen miles north-west of Farrukliabad. It is said to have 
been founded by Sultan Shanxsuddln Altamsli in 1228.] 


5 had garrisoned the citadel only, 
d attacked 
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^ Jround having no slope, and the works being very 
entirely of rock, the effect produced was trifling. 
It has been mentioned, that the citadel of Chancier! is situated 
on a hill ; on one side of it they have made a covered way 
that runs down to the water. 1 The walls of this covered 
way reach down below a the hill, and this is one of the 
places in which the fort is assailable, with most hopes ot 
success. This spot had been assigned to the right and left of 
the centre, and to my own household troops, as the object 
of their attack. The citadel was attacked on all sides, but 
here with particular vigour. Though the pagans exerted 
themselves to the utmost, hurling down stones from above, 
and throwing over flaming substances on their heads, the 
troops nevertheless persevered, and at length Shaliem 
N(ir Beg ]} mounted, where the wall of the outer toit joined 
the wall of the projecting bastion. 0 The troops likewise, 
about the same time, scaled the walls in two or three othci 
places. The pagans who were stationed in the covered 
way took to flight, and that part of the works was taken. 
They did not defend the upper fort with so much obstinacy, 
and were quickly put to flight ; the assailants climbed up, 
and entered the upper fort by storm. In a short tunc the 
pagans, in a state of complete nudity, rushed out to attack 
us > put numbers of my people to flight, and leaped over lI 
the ramparts. Some of our troops were attacked furiously 
and put to the sword. The reason of this desperate sally 
from their works was, that, on giving up the place for lost, 
they had put to death the whole of their wives and women, 
and, having resolved to perish, had stripped themsel\es 
naked, in which condition they had rushed out to the fight , 
and, engaging with ungovernable desperation, drove oui 
people along the ramparts. 62 Two or three hundred pagans 
had entered Medini Rao’s house, where numbers of them 
slew each other, in the following manner : One person took 
his stand with a sword in his hand, while the others, one 

11 to the foot of b For NQr read the centurion 

c covered way. d forced them to leap over 

0 in the end,* my troops having pressed them on all sides, drove 
them over the ramparts. 

1 [This lake is now called the KIrat-sugar, j 
[This is known as the Ja-u liar rite.] 
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by one, crowded in and stretched out their necks, eage 
die. In this way many went to hell ; and, by the favour of 
God, in the space of two or three garis, 1 I gained this 
celebrated fort, Without raising my standards, or beating 
my kettle-drum, and without using the whole strength of 
my arms. 2 On the top of a hill, to the north-west of Chan- 
derf, I erected a tower of the heads of the pagans. . 'The 
words Fateh ddr-iil-harb 3 (the conquest of the city hostile to 
the faith) were found to contain the'date of its conquest. 
I composed the following verses : 4 

Long was the fort of Chanderi 

Full of pagans, and styled the town of hostility and strife ; 

I stormed and conquered its castle, 

And the date is the Conquest of the epistle hostile to the faith? 

Chanderi is an excellent country, abounding on every 
side with running water. Its citadel stands on a hill. In 
the midst of it they have excavated a large tank out of 
the rock. Another large tank was in the covered way, that 
has been mentioned, as the point by which the place was 
attacked and taken by storm. The houses of all the in¬ 
habitants are of stone, and are beautiful and capacious. 51 
The .houses of the men of consequence are of hewn stone, 
wrought with great skill and labour. The houses of the 
lower ranks are wholly of stone, generally not hewn. Instead 
of tiles, the houses are covered with flag-stones. In front 
of the fort there are three large tanks. Former governors 
have thrown up mounds on different sides of it, and formed 
these tanks. In an elevated situation in this district, 
a Omit this clause. 


1 About one hour. 

2 [Khali Khan, the historian, gives rather a different account of 
this affair. He affirms that the outer fort was surrendered on con¬ 
dition that the lives of the inhabitants and garrison were to be spared, 
but that, as the Rajputs, on leaving the place, had been guilty of 
some acts of hostility, Babur’s troops cut three or four thousand of 
them in pieces.—$. B ., p. 483, note.] 

3 [Dar-ul-harb (or the Land of Warfare) is a country in which peace 
lias not been proclaimed between Muslims and Unbelievers, and in 
which the edicts of Islam have not been promulgated. — Hughes, 
Diet, of Islam.] 

4 And these I inserted in the following quatrain ’ is P. do O.’s 
version, which gives a better sense.] 

fi The letters in Fat h-i-dar-ul-harb make 031. 
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Bctwi, there is a lake. It is three kos from Chanderi. 
industan the water of Betwi is famous for its excellence 
and its agreeable taste. It is a small pretty lake. Little 
spots of rising ground are scattered about it, affording 
beautiful sites for liouses. a Chanderi lies south from Agra 
ninety kos by the road. It is situated in the 25th degree of 
north latitude. b 


<3L 


Next morning, being Thursday, I marched round the Jan. 30. 
fort, 0 and encamped by the tank of Mallu Khan. When I t 

came, it was my design, after the capture of Chanderi, to march to 
fall upon Rai Sing, 1 and Bhflsan, 2 and Sarangpur, which is 
& country of the pagans, that belonged to Silah-ed-dln the 
Pagan ; and I intended, after conquering them, to advance 
to Chit ur 3 * against Sanka. On the arrival of the unfavourable 
news that has been alluded to, I convened the Begs, and 
held a council, in which it was decided that it was necessary, 
first of all , to proceed to check the rebellion of the insurgents. 

I gave Chanderi to Ahmed Shah, who has been mentioned, 
tlic grandson of Sultan Nasir-ed-dm, and fixed a revenue 1 
of fifty laks 5 to be paid from it to the imperial treasury. 

I made Mulla Apak shikdar (or military collector) of the 
territory, leaving him with two or three thousand 1 urks and 
Hindustanis to support Ahmed Shah. 

Having made these arrangements, on Sunday, the 11th Feb. 2. 
°f the first .Turunda, I set out from Mallu Khan’s 6 tank on 
my expedition, d and halted on the banks ot the river ot 
a Isolated rocks suitable for building purposes lie about it. 

]) The altitude of Capricorn at Chanderi is 25 degrees. 
c I withdrew from the precincts of the town, (1 return, 


1 [Raisen is the head-quarters of the eastern district of the Bhopal 
State, C. I. It played an important part in the history of Malwa in 
early days, especially in the Muhamniedan period, but is now only 
a petty town. The fort is situated on a spur of the Vindhyas with 
the town at its foot.] 

Bhllsan, or Bhilsa, is a town and distriot north-east of Bhopal, in 
Malwa. Sarangpur lies to the westward of BhIIaa, north-east from 
Ujein. 

a C’hitur, or Ohcitore, is the capital of the Rana, or head of the 
Rajput governments, ft lies in Mewfir, south from Ajmir. 

1 TR de C. translates this ‘ fine ’ in the feudal sense.] 

5 - About €12,500. 

[Mallu Khan, ai\ officer of the Kliilji Government, ruled in Malw a 
under the title of Qadir Shah (1537-1542 a.d.).| 
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Feb. 15. ~~~—:—j --- « . . * . - . , 

Crosses the Kanar, I ordered the troops to lose no time in crossing with 

Jumna. a ,j |K)ss j| ;) ie speed. At this time I received intelligence, 


urlianpur. I dispatched front Bandir, \akeh Kh\ 
and Jaafer Khwajeli, to bring vessels from Kalpi to 
passage at Kanar. 1 

On Saturday the 24th, having halted at the passage of 


that the detachment which I had sent forward, after 


abandoning Kanauj, had fallen back to Raberi, and that 
a strong force 2 had advanced and stormed the fort o f 
Shamsabad, which had been garrisoned 11 by the troops 


of Abul Mohammed Nezehbaz. 3 We were detained three 
or four flays on the two banks of the river, Avhile the army 
was passing. Having transported the whole army across, 
I proceeded, march after march, for Kanauj, and sent on 
a party of light troops before us, in order to gain intelligence 
of the enemy. We were still two or three marches from Ka¬ 
nauj. when they returned with information, that, instantly 
on discovering from a distance the troops who had advanced 
to reconnoitre, the son of Maaruf had fled from Kanauj and 


abandoned it, and that BTban and Bayezid, as well as 
Maaruf, 4 on hearing of my motions, had recrossed the 
Ganges, and occupied the east side of the river opposite to 
Kanauj, hoping that they would be able to prevent my 


passage.' 

Feb. 27. On Thursday, the 6th of the latter Jurnada, I passed 
Encamps Kanauj, and encamped on the western bank of the Ganges. 
Ganges My troops went out and seized a number of the enemies’ 
boats, which they brought in. From above and from below 
they collected about thirty or forty boats in all, of different 
Resolves to sizes. I sent Mir Muhammed Jalehban to throw a bridge 
force a pas- over the river. ' n He accordingly went and marked out a 
sa S°- situation, about a kos below our encampment. I appointed 


b select a position for a bridge across the river, and to collect all 
the necessary materials for it. 

1 The passage of Kanar, it will be recollected, is a kos or two below 
the junction of the Jumna and the ( hambal. 

- [i. e. of the enemy. 1 3 [Lancer.] 

i j\ia'ruf Fermull and Nasir Khan Loham were the leaders of the 
\f"han confederates who supported .Sultan Muhammed of Behar.] 
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^ coijynissaries to provide everything requisite for 
^ >mdge. a Near the place pitched on, Ust&d Ali Kuli broug 
^ ^ gun for the purpose of cannonading, and having pitched 

upon a proper spot, b began his fire. Baba Sultan and 
Derwish Sultan, with ten or fifteen men, about evening 
prayers, crossed over in a boat without any object , 0 and 
returned back again without fighting, and having done 
nothing. I reprimanded them severely for having crossed. 
Malik Kasim Moghul and a few men passed over once 
or twice in a boat,, and had very creditable affairs with 
small bodies of the enemy. Having planted a swivel on 
an islandat a place below where the bridge was construct¬ 
ing, a lire was commenced from it. Higher lip than the 
. bridge, a breastwork was raised, over which the matchlock- 


men fired with great execution . 0 At length Malik Kasim,, 
with a few men, having defeated a party of the enemy, 
led away by excess of confidence, pursued them with 
slaughter up to their camp. The enemy sallied out in great 
force with an elephant, attacked him, and threw his troops 
into confusion, driving them back into their boat; and 
before they could put off, the elephant came up and 
swamped the boat. Malik Kasim perished in this affair. 
For several days, while the bridge was constructing, 
Ustad Ali Kuli played his gun remarkably well. The first 
day, he discharged it eight times ; the second day, sixteen 
times ; and for three or four days he continued firing in the 
same way. The gun which he fired was that called Dig 
(xhazi 1 (or the victorious gtui). It was the same which had 
been used in the war with Sanka the Pagan, whence, it got 
this name. Another gun, larger than this, had been planted, 


,l I forthwith appointed active and careful overseers, to supervise 
the operation. v 

b in the. direction which he considered most suitable, 

0 carried away by misplaced ardour, 

( Mustafa Itumi having transported to an island in the river some 
culverins mounted on gun-carriages, 
e The order of the passcujrs from Baba Sultan to execution is reversed, 

Dig is now always applied to a mortar.. They scorn, like oilr- N 
selves, to have taken their name for it from the kitchen. The Turki 
man signifies,like dig, a kettle. 
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Babur 
crosses the 
Ganges. 
March 11. 
March 12. 


March 13. 


but it burst at the first fire. The matchlock-men com) 
actively employed in shooting, and they struck do 
number both of men and horses with their shot. Among 
others, they killed two of the royal slaves, and a number 
of their horses . a 

As soon as the bridge was nearly completed, on Wednesday 
the 19th of the last Jiimada, I moved and took post at 
the end of it. b The Afghans, amazed at our attempt to 
throw a bridge over the Ganges, treated it with contempt. 0 
On Thursday, the bridge being completed, a few of the 
infantry and Lahoris crossed, and had a slight action with 
the enemy. On Friday, part of my household troops, the 
right of the centre, the left of the centre, my best troops/ 1 
and foot musketeers, crossed over. All the Afghans having 
armed themselves for battle, mounted, and, advancing 
with their elephants, attacked them. At one time they 
made an impression on the troops of the left, and drove 
them back, but the troops of the centre and of the right 
j stood their ground, and finally drove from the field the 
\enemy opposed to them. Two persons, hurried on by their 
impetuosity, advanced to some distance from the main body 
of the troops to which they belonged. One of them was 
dismounted and taken on the spot. Both the other and his 
horse were wounded in several places. His horse, in a 
feeble and tottering condition, escaped, 0 and dropped down 
when it had reached the middle of the party to which it 
belonged. That day, seven or eight heads were brought in. 
Many of the enemy were wounded by arrows or matchlocks. 
The fight continued sharply till afternoon prayers. The 
whole night was employed in bringing back, across the 
bridge, such as had passed to the other side. If that same 
Saturday eve 1 1 had carried over the rest of my army, it is 
probable that most of the enemy would have fallen in to our 

a both some workmen among the slaves, who had run away, and 
a few travellers with their horses. 
b I prepared to move the camp. 

G The enemy, who believed that our undertaking was still far from 
completion, laughed at our efforts. 

Omit my best troops, 0 turned round, 


[Or rather Friday evening.] 
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s. But it came into my head, that last year i had set 
on my march from SIkri, to attack Sanka, on New- 
Year’s Day, which fell on a Tuesday, and had overthrown 
my enemy on a Saturday : this year, we had commenced our 
march against these enemies on New-Year’s Day, which fell 
upon a Wednesday, and that if we beat them on a Sunday, 
it would be a remarkable coincidence. On that account I 
did not march my troops. On Saturday the enemy did not March 14. 
come out to action, but stood afar off, drawn up in order of 
battle. That day we conveyed over our artillery, and next 
morning the troops had orders to cross. About the beat March Id. 
of the morning drum, information reached us from the ' 
advanced guard* that the enemy had gone off and died. The enemy 
I commanded Chin Taimur Sultanto push on before the ietin * 
army, in pursuit of the enemy, and I appointed Muhammed 
Ali Jeng-Jeng, Husam-ud-dln Ali Khalifeh, Muhibb Ali 
Khalifeh, Koki Baba Kashkeli, Dost Muhammed Baba - 
Kashkeh, 1 Baki Tashkendi, and Wali Kizil, to accompany 
Sultan, for the purpose of pressing upon and cutting off 
Ihe enemy; and enjoined them to pay the most implicit 
obedience to his orders. 1 also crossed over, about the time 
°l early morning prayers. 2 I directed the camels to be led 
over by a ford lower down, which had been surveyed. 3 That 
day, being Sunday, I encamped within a kos of Bangermou 1 
0n the banks of a pool. The detachment which had been 
sent on to harass the enemy, had little success.* They had 
halted at Bangermoii, and the same day, 5 about noon-day 
prayers, set out again from that place. b Next morning, March 10. 
I encamped by a tank that is in front of Bangermou, and, 

^ le same day, Tukhteh Bugha Sultan, a younger son of 

* had been remiss in their movements. 

they were still at Bangermadu, whence they did not march till 
• a Ihtle after noon-day prayers on that very day. 


1 [The second portion of these double names probably denotes the 

parentage.] 

Sunnet are the prayers repeated after the first sleep. 

(i* e. discovered ] 

Bangermou stands on the river of Belgram, south-east from 
x anauj, [Bilgram is on the river Garrah, a tributary of the Raiu- 
cpniga, north-east of Kanauj.] 

I He means ‘ that very day ’ (Sunday).] 
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(lie 


March 28. 


my maternal uncle, the younger Khan, waited uponjj_ 
On Saturday, the 29th of the latter Jumada, 1 reached 
Lakhnau; and, having surveyed it, passed the river 
Guinti, and encamped. The same day I bathed in the river 
Gumti. I know not whether any water got into my ear, or 
whether it was the effect of the air, 1 but I became deaf 
in the right ear, though it was not long very painful. 

We were still a march ortwo from Oudh, 2 when a messenger 
arrived from Chin Taimur Sultan, with intelligence that the 
enemy were encamped on the other side of the Saru, and 
that lie would require to be reinforced. I dispatched to Ins 
assistance a thousand of the best men from the centre, 
under the command of Kazak. On Saturday, the ith ol 
Rajeb. I encamped two or three kos above Oudh, at the junc¬ 
tion of the Gogra and Saru. Till that day. Sheikh Bayezld 
had kept his station, not far from® Oudh, on the other side 
of the Saru. He had sent a letter to Sultan, 3 for the 
purpose of overreaching him. b Sultan having discovered 
his insincerity, about noon-day prayers sent a person to call 
KaraehehHo his assistance, and began to make preparations 
for passing the river. When Karaeheh had joined Sultan, 
they passed the river without delay. There were about fifty 
horse, with three or four elephants, on the other side, who, 
being unable to stand their ground, took to flight. Our 
people brought down some of them, and cut off their heads, 
which they sent me. Bikhub Sultan, Terdi Beg, Ivuch Beg, 
Baba Chihreh, and Baki Shaghawel, passed the river after 
Sultan. Those who had passed over first continued till 
evening prayers in pursuit of Sheikh Bayezld, who threw 
himself into a jungle, and escaped. Chin Taimur Sultan 
having halted at night by a pool, mounted again about 

» opposite b opening negotiations with him. 

» [Or ‘ a chill ’, according to P. de C.] 

2 [The city of Oudh, or Ayodhya, is situated on the right bant ot 
the C!o"ra. a few miles below its junction with the Sirju. It is a 
place of immeasurable antiquity as its extensive ruins bear witness 
It is the legendary site of Rama’s birthplace and as such may be 
regarded as the Mecca of the Hindus. Ayodhya was the capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Koshaia. It is five miles from the modern 
i-ity of Faizahad.] * I u Ohm Taimur Sultan ] 

1 I This is evidently another name for Kazak mentioned above.] 
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jght. 3 and renewed his pursuit of the enemy. After 
„ clung forty kos, he came to a place where their families 
and baggage 11 had been, but they were already in full iiight. 
The light force now divided itself into dilferent bodies ; Baki 
Shaghawel with one division, following close upon the 
enemy, overtook their baggage and families, and brought 


in a few of the Afghans as prisoners. 

I halted some days in this station, for the purpose of 
settling the affairs of Oudh and the neighbouring country, 
and for making the necessary arrangements. Seven or 
eight kos above Oudh, on the banks of the river Sara, is 
the well-known tract called the Hunting-ground. b I sent 
MlrMuhammed Jalehban to examine the fords of the rivers 
Oogra. and Saru, which he did. On Thursday, the 12th, I 
mounted, to set off on a hunting party. 

[The remaining transactions of this year are not to be 
found in any of tliq copies which I have met with : nor do 
the historians of Hindustan throw any light on them.— 


Editor. 1 ] 



April 2. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 935 2 
On Friday, the 3rd of Muharrem, Askeri, 3 whom, before a. d. 15^8 
marching against Chanderi, I had sent for to advise with on * 
the affairs of Multan, 4 having arrived, I received him in my 
private apartments. 
a attendants 

k I had often heard it said that the banks of the Saru, seven or eight 
kos above Oude, were full of game. 

1 Tbane~Poole (m"his Baber) states that 4 after the defeat of the 
Afghan army, Baber returned to Agra for the rainy season \ Elphin- 
stone (Histonj of India) observes that 4 Baber seems to lrave com¬ 
pelled the Afghan rebels to take refuge in the territories of the King 
of Bengal, and it was probably during this period that he reduced 
Southern Behar, but for some months after this Baber seems to have 
been in bad health, and to have indulged in a longer course of relaxa¬ 
tion than often fell to his lot ’.] 

Mr. Elphinstone’s Turki copy here commences again, after a long 
interval. [The Hijri year 935 begins on September 15, a. d. 1528.] 

3 [Askari, Babur’s third son, was governor of the province of 
1 foltan and about twelve years old.] 

[Multan is the head-quarters of a division and district in the 
I anjab, situated four miles from the present left bank of the Chenab. 

As late as Timur’s day (1398) tho Ravi flowed past the town, and 






Sept, 20. 
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Next morning Khwand-Amlr, * 1 * the historian, MoutehT 
Shahab the Enigmatist, and Mir Ibrahim, the performer on 
the kdnun ?who were intimate friends of a Yunis Ali, anci 
had come from Heri a long time before, from a desire to be 
introduced to me, came, and were introduced. 

About afternoon prayers, on Sunday, the 5th of the month, 


Babur Gwa . intending to visit,Gwaliar, which in books they write Galiar, 


visits 

liar. 


I passed the Jumna, and entered the fort of Agra ; and, 
after having taken leave of Fakher-Jehan Begum and 
Kliadljeh-Sultan Begum, who were both to set out for 


Kabul in the course of two or three 13 days, I pursued my 
journey. Muhammed Zeman Mirza, having asked leave, 
stayed behind in Agra. I travelled four or five kos the same 
evening, and then I halted, and slept on the banks of the 
•Sept. 21 large tank. We said our prayers next morning earlier than 
the stated time, and set out; and, having passed the noon 
of the day on the banks of the river Gamblr, 3 we left that 
place after noon-day prayers, and at Talkan I drank a 
medicine which Mulla Rafaa had made for sustaining the 
spirits, and which I had carried along with me. c It was very 

a who was a kinsman of b three or four 

On the road, having become fatigued by constant battling against 
a raging wind, I swallowed, in order to revive my spirits, a medicine 
in the form of a powder prepared for me by Mulla Raf’a. 


ni 


joined the Chenab ten miles lower down. It is a town of immense 
antiquity, and was formerly famous for its Temple of the Sun ( Mvlas- 
the site of which is now occupied by Aurangzeb’s mosque. It 
was a place of great importance from the earliest times owing to its 
strategic position, and legend erroneously connects it with being the 
capital of the Malloi stormed by Alexander the Great. It is now 
a nourishing trade centre.] 

1 [Ghyas ud din Muhammed Kliondamlr was the celebrated author 
of the Khvlasat al akkbar (1498), and the Habib U8 siyar (1521), 
besides many other works. Ho was bom in Herat about the year 
147.), and left it in 1527 for India, accompanied by Shahab ud din, 
the punster, and Mirza Ibrahim, the musician. After Babur’s death 
Khondamlr attached himself to Humay un, and died on that emperor’s 
expedition against Bahadur Shah of Gujerat in 1535. He is buried 
near the tomb of Nizam ud din Aulia, outside Delhi. Shahab ud din, 
the punster (Mu’ammai), was a good poet, and wrote a book of 
enigmas. He died in the same year as his friend Khondamlr (1535).] 

J Kaniini —the kilnun is a large, stringed musical instrument. 

" [The Gamblnr river flows through the State of Jaipur aud runnin" 
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s and unpalatable. Afternoon prayers were passed, 
alighted at a garden and palace' 1 which I had 
to be laid out,' within a kos of Dhulpur, to the 
west.' This place, on which I had given orders for building 
a palace, and laying out a garden, lies on the extremity 
of the brow b of a hill. The steep where the hill terminates, Works 
is composed of a solid red stone, fit for hewing. I directed the carrying 
kill to be cut down as low as the ground, and if a block of 
solid stone was found of sufficient size to admit of being 


cut, into a house, that it should accordingly be excavated, 
and hewn into a house ; if the stone had not sufficient depth 
for that purpose, that then they should hew down the rock 
into a level flat form, and excavate it into a tank. The 
stone of the hill was found not to be high enough, to admit 
of a house being excavated, out of a single block. I there- '' 
fore directed Ustad Shah Muhammed, my stone-cutter, to 
make an octagonal covered tank on the top' of the solid 
rock, which had been hewn into a platform. 0 The stone¬ 
cutters were ordered to work incessantly. To the north of 
the place in which I desired this tank to be hollowed out 
°1 the solid rock, there are a number of mango, jaman , and 
°f other kinds of trees. In the middle of these trees I had 
ordered a well to be dug, ten gaz by ten, and it was nearly 
completed. The water of this well flows into the tank that ‘ 
has been mentioned. On the west d of this well, Sultan 
Sikander had raised a mound, on which he had built houses. 
Above the mound, the waters of the rainy season are 
collected, and a large tank has been formed. 1 The tank 
is surrounded by a hill. 0 To the east of the tank 1 I directed 
that they should hew, out of the solid rock, a platform 
^nd seats for resting. I directed a mosque to be built to 
the west of it. 


a pavilion b spur 

by forming a cistern cut out of one piece. 
tl north-west 

0 to the east of which there is a garden. 

1 in this same direction 

along the north boundary of Dhulpur joins the .lamna on the right 
bank below Agra.] 

[This may be the Maohkand tank, which is about two miles from \ 
Dhulpur.] 
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I stayed all Tuesday and Wednesday to examine and gi 
""directions concerning these works. On Thursday I again 
set out, and crossed the river Chambal ; I spent the time 
Chambaf 16 noon-day prayers on the banks of the river, and, between 
noon-day and afternoon prayers, again mounted and left 
the banks of the Chambal; and having passed the river 
Kawari between evening and bed-time prayers, I halted. 
The river was much swelled by the rain ; we made them 
swim our horses across, and we ourselves passed in a wherry. 
Next morning, being Friday, the 10th of Muharrem, the Id- 
e-Aashureh, 1 1 set out again, and passed the noon at a village 
on the road. About bed-time prayers I alighted at a 
andsurveys Charbagh, a kos from Gwaliar, to the north, which I had 
the place, last year ordered to be laid out. Next morning, before a 
noon-day prayers, I mounted, and rode out to visit the 
rising grounds 2 to the north of Gwaliar, and having seen 
them and the chapels and religious places, b I entered 
Gwaliar by the Ilatipul gate, 3 which is close by Rajah 
Mansing’s palace, and proceeded to Raja Bikermajlt’s 
palace, where Rahimdad had resided, and alighted there 
just as afternoon prayers were over. The same night, on 
account of the pain in my ear, and as it was moonshine, 4 
I took some opium. Next morning, the sickness that 
followed the effects of the opium was very oppressive, 
and I vomited a good deal. In spite of my sickness, I went 
The palaces over all the palaces of Mansing and Bikermajlt. They 
aiid^k r? are beautiful palaces, though built in different 


Sept. 25. 

Reaches 

Gwaliar, 


Sept. 26. 


Sept. 27. 


majlf. 


a after 


b the oratory, 


1 The Feast of the Tenth. [The ’Ashura was a fast clay (not a feast) 
observed on tlie 10th of the month of Muharram. It is the onfy day 
of the Muharram observed by Sunni Muslims and commemorates the 
creation of Adam and Eve, Heaven and Hell, and Life and Death.] 

2 [In Thornton’s Gazetteer of India this rising ground is referred to 
as 4 a conical hill to the north, which is surmounted by a remarkable 
building of stone ’, doubtless a Hindu temple.] 

3 [The Hathiya Paur, one of the six gates of the north-east 
entrance, was built by Man Singh (1486-1516), and was part of his 
palace.] 

4 The inhabitants of India, and the Persians, believe moonshine to 
be cold. [Indians arc very much afraid of moonstroke, and opium 
is supposed to counteract its evil effects.] 
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s, :i and without regular plan. They are wholly 
stone i The palace of Mansing 1 is more lofty and 
splendid than that of any of the other Rajas. One part 
of the wall of Mansing’s palace fronts the east, and this 
portion of it is more highly adorned than the rest. It may 
be about forty or fifty gaz in height, and is entirely of hewn 
stone. Its front is overlaid with white stucco. The build¬ 
ings are in many parts four stories in height. The two 
lower floors are very dark, but, after sitting awhile in them, 
you can sec distinctly enough. I went through them, taking 
a light with me. In one division of this palace, there is 
a building with five domes, and round about them a number 
°f smaller domes ; the small domes are one on each side 
of the greater, according to the custom of Hindustan. h 
The five large domes are eovered with plates of copper 
gilt. The outside of the walls they have inlaid with green 
painted tiles. All around they have inlaid the walls with 
figures of plantain trees, made of painted tiles. In the tower 
of the eastern division is the Hatipul. 0 They call an elephant 
lulti, and a gate pill. On the outside of this gate is the figure 
of an elephant, having two elephant-drivers on it. It is 
the perfect resemblance of an elephant, and hence the gate 
is called Hatipfil. The lowest story of the house. 2 which is ,l 
lour stories high, has a window that looks towards this 
figure of an elephant, which is close by it. 0 On its upper 
story are the same sort of small domes f that have been 
described. In the second story are the sitting apartments. 
' ou descend into these apartments, 3 as well as to those last 



k consisting of scattered groups of buildings, 

} ^ eac h fhis palace there are five domes, bet ween which 

iere are a number of smaller ones, which are four-faced in the fashion 
of Hindustan. 

0 It is under the tower of the eastern facade that the Hatipfil, or 
elephant gate, is situated. 

‘ where it is 0 and from which a near view can be had of it. 

are the domes 

[Man Singh’s palace is also called Chit Mandir, or the Painted 
a ace, as it was once adorned with painted tiles. Babur describes 
he palace only twenty years after its completion.] 

“ [i. e, Man Singh’s Palace. 

^he palace seems to bate been built on a declivity. [According 
0 • de C. these apartments were underground.] 

BAlUm 11 ry 
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inentioned. a Though they have had all the ingenmu^ If 
Hindustan bestowed on them, yet they are but uncomfort¬ 
able b places. The palace of Bikermajlt, 1 the son of Mansing, 
is in the north side of the fort, in the middle of an open 
piece of ground. The palace of the son does not equal that 
of the father. There is one large dome, which, however, is 
very dark ; though, after being a while in it, you can contrive 
to see a little. Below this large dome there is a small house, 
which receives no direct light from any quarter. On the top 
of the large dome, RahTmdad erected a small awning, 0 
when he took up his residence in Bikermajit’s palace. 
From Bikermajit’s palace to that of his father is a secret 
passage, which is not at all visible from without ; and even 
within the palace no entrance to it is seen; the light is 
admitted in several places. It is a very singular road. 
Having visited these palaces, I mounted my horse again, 
college and an< * went to the college founded by RahTmdad. I also 
rarden. walked through the garden which he had formed, on the 
banks of the large tank, to the south of the fort, and arrived 
late at the Charbagh, where our people were encamped. 
There were many flowers in this garden, and particularly 
very fine red kanirs 2 in great numbers. The kanirs of this 
country resemble the peach flower. The kantr of Gwaliiir 
is red, and of a beautiful colour. I took some red kanirs 
from Gwaliar, and planted them in the gardens at Agra. 
On the southern hill u is a large tank, 3 in which the water 
that falls in the rainy season is collected. To the west of 
the tank is a lofty idol temple. 4 Sultan ShamseddTn 


liahlm- 
dad’s 
eol leg 
garden. 


Idol 

temple. 


,l which are also situated underground. 
b airless 

On the south of the garden 


pavilion, 


q. P a a “ ° f Jikramaditya (1516-26) is between the Man 

Singh (1486-lol6) and Karan (1454-70) palaces ami connected with 
them by narrow ga erics. The roof is flat, and has an open pavilion 
on it which was built in 1516.] 

“ [The oleander (Nerium odorum ).] 

' [Possibly the Sun tank, which is the largest in the fort and adjoins 
the Sasbahu temple.] J 

fort [ Thi8 may b ° the TeH Mand ‘ r (8 ° fe<3t) ’ the higheSt temple in t,ie 
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/sh built a grand mosque close upon it. 1 The idol 
:mple is very high ; indeed, it is the highest building in the 
fort. From the hill of Dhulptir, the fort of Gwaliar and this 
idol temple are distinctly seen. They say that all the 
stones of the temple were dug out of the great tank. In this 
little garden an excellent tdldr (or grand open hall, supported 
on pillars) has been constructed. Low and inelegant 
porticos have been erected at the garden-gate, according 


<SL 


to the Hindustani fashion. 

Next morning, about noon-day prayers, I mounted. Sept. 28. 
for the purpose of seeing such places about Gwaliar as Iliad 
not previously visited, and went to the palace called Badal- 
ger, 2 on the outside of Mansing’s fort; after seeing which 
we entered by the Ilatipfd gate, and went to visit a place 
named Adwa. 3 This Adwa is a valley that lies west of the Valley of 
fort. Though it lies on the outside of the wall which is A wa * 
carried round the top of the hill, yet the mouth of the 
valley is closed up by two lofty ramparts, the one within 
the other. The height of these works is nearly thirty or 
forty gaz. The inner rampart is the longest and highest, 
nnd is connected at both its extremities with the walls of the 
fort. From the middle of this wall, but lower than it, 
another rampart lias been begun, but is not a perfect 
defence. It was made as a covered way to a water-run. 11 
In the middle of it they have made a wain* for the supply 
°f water ; a staircase of ten or fifteen steps conducts down 
to the water. The road passes, from the greater rampart, 
along the one that has the ivain within it. Above its gate 
is the name of Sultan ShamseddTn Altamsh, sculptured in 


a In the space comprised between these two ramparts but lower 
than them, another unfinished wall had been built which was intended 
to serve as a water channel. 

1 [The .Tyanti-thora Temple, of which no trace survives, was 
destroyed by Sultan Shams ud din Altamsh in 1232, and this mosque 
have been built of its ruins.] 

t [This is probably the palace now known as Gujami, which was 
ouilt by Man Singh for his favourite wife. It is situated at the foot 
the fort in the western half of the outwork called Badalgarh. 
There are three other palaces in the fort beside those described 
■ v Babur.] 3 [This is the Urwah Valley, or outwork.] 

4 A large well, with apartments round its sides. 

Z 2 
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ic stone. al Its date is the year G30. Below the ouj 
rampart, on the outside of the fort, is a large, tank. Tt 
frequently dries up, and is not a perfect tank. The water 
is led off from it by eonduits. b In the middle of this Adwa 
are two other large tanks, which the people of the fort extol 
above all other waters. On three sides, the hill is a per¬ 
pendicular roek. c The colour of the stone is like that of 
Biana, though not so red, being of a paler colour. They 
have hewn the solid rock of this Adwa,' 1 and sculptured 
out of it idols of larger and smaller size. 2 On the south part 
of it is a large idol, which may be about twenty gaz 3 in 
height. These figures are perfectly naked, without even 
a rag to cover the parts of generation. Around the two 
large tanks which are within the Adwa, they have dug 
twenty or twenty-five wells, 4 from which water is drawn 
for the purposes of irrigation, and they have planted 
numbers of trees and flowers, that arc supplied from hence. 
Adwa is far from being a mean place ; on the contrary, 
it is extemely pleasant. Its greatest fault consists in the 
idol figures all about it. Idirceted these idols to bedestroyed. 
On returning back from Adwa into the fort, I went to the 


a Above the gate, which leads from the larger rampart to the wall 
that encloses the wain, is sculptured in stone the name of Sultan 
Shams ud din Altamsh. 

b It frequently gets low and dries up. Its contents fall into the 
(covered) water channel. 

c the valley (Urwah) consists of perpendicular rocks. 

11 They have hewn the rocks, which rise up at the sides of the 
Adwa, out of the solid, 


J [This is probably the Urwah Gate leading into the fort from the 
Urwah outwork. Babur refers to it later as the Sultan pol. Shams 
ud din Altamsh (1211-36) must have built this gate three years before 
his death (1233).] 

t 2 [The Rock Sculptures of Gwaliar, according to Sir A. Cunning¬ 
ham, are unique in northern India, as well for their number as for 
their gigantic size. They are divided by that archaeologist into five 
groups, one of the most important of which is the Urwahi series, 
situated on the south side of the Urwah (Adwa) Valley. These sculp¬ 
tures, according to the same authority, are of Jain origin, and date 
from about 1407, or sixty years before their mutilation by Babur’s 
orders.] 3 [Fifty-seven feet.] 

1 [The wells in the Urwah quarter still supply the only good drink¬ 
ing water in the fort.] 
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Bie Sate of which had been shut up from the | 

• ^ lG ^ a ^ aus ’ and ’ about evening prayers, arrived in 

-argarden which Ralilmdad had laid out, where I alighted 
and spent the night. 

Next day, being Tuesday the 14tli, messengers arrived Bikermajit 
roni Bikermajit, the second son of Rana Sanka, who, with agrees to 
bis mother Padmawati, was in Rantambhor. Before setting l^aiitum- 
out Gwaliar, a person a had come from a Hindu blior.^ 

named Asfik, who was high in Bikermajlt’s confidence, 1)1 ‘ “ ^ 
' v,th offers of submission and allegiance, expressing a hope 
that‘he would be allowed seventy laks 1 as an annuity. 

J'he bargain was concluded, and it was settled that, on 
delivering up the fort of Rantambhor, he should have 
pergannas assigned him equal to what he had asked. After 
making this arrangement, I sent back his messengers. 

ben I went to survey Gwaliar, I made an appointment 
j> meet his men in Gwaliar. They were several days later 
ban the appointed time. Asfik, the Hindu, had himself 
^en with Padmawati,Bikermajlt’s mother, and had ex- 
P dined to the mother and son everything that had passed, 
icy approved of Asuk s proceedings, and agreed to make 
ie proper submissions, and to rank themselves among my 
Objects. When Rana Sanka defeated Sultan Mahmud 
ln made him prisoner, 2 the Sultan had on a splendid 
^own-cap 3 and golden girdle, which fell into the hands of 
m pagan, who, when he set Sultan Mahmud at liberty, 

, Ctained them * T hey were now with Bikermajit. Ilis elder 
°kbti Rattansen, who had succeeded his father as Rana, 

J!, who was 110W possession of Cliitur, had sent to desire 
]t - ° u nger brother to deliver them up to him, which he 

* Used t0 d0 ‘ H y the persons who came from him to wait 
! me > he now sent c me this crown and golden girdle, and 

* ked Biana in exchange for Rantambhor. I diverted them 
em their demand of Biana, and Shamsabful was fixed on 

ie equivalent for Rantambhor. The same day I bestow ed 
‘ l emissaries 

k ___ _ I ■ . * 


who was a near relation of I’admavati, 

About £17,1)00. 

[Jewelled fillet, or headband.J 


: [151ft J 


promised 
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/dresses of honour on liis people, and dismissed tktJJLi 
after making an appointment for a meeting at Biana in 
nine days. 

I went from the garden to visit the idol temples of 
Gwaliar. Many of them are two and three stories high. 

* The different stories are very low, in the ancient fashion. 

In the screen and lower parts of the building are the 
figures of idols sculptured out of the stone. There are 
a number of idol chapels around, like the cells of a college. 

In front is a large and lofty dome. Jts apartments 11 resemble 
those of a college. Above each apartment are very narrow 
domes cut out of the rock. b In the lower apartments, they 
have hewn images out of the stone. 1 After viewing the 
edifices, I went out by the west gate of Gwaliar, and proceed¬ 
ing to the south of the fort, after examining the ground, 
reached the Charbagh which RahTmdad had laid out before 
the Hatipul gate, and there dismounted. Rahlmdad had 
prepared an entertainment for me at the Charbagh. He 
gave me an excellent dinner, and afterwards presented me 
with a large peshkesh, to the amount of four laks in money 
and goods. From this Charbagh, I arrived late at the 
Charbagh where I had my quarters. 

On Wednesday the 15th, I set out to visit a waterfall, 
which lies about six kos to the south-east of Gwaliar. I had 
left my ground early in the morning, and reached the 
waterfall after noon-day prayers. 0 The torrent, which is 
large enough to turn a mill, rushes right over a perpendicular 

a cells 

b Some of these idol temples are arranged like a college. The 
hall, which encloses the idols, is surmounted by a large and lofty 
dome, and just as in a college, each of the cells that are attached to it 
has a cupola of carved stone. 

0 As I had started rather late I did not reach my destination till 
well after noon. 

1 | Sir A. Cunningham wrote a very interesting account of the anti¬ 
quities of Gwaliar, to which I am indebted for the preceding notes. 
There are ten temples now extant in the fort, the most important of 
which are the larger Sasbabu (1093), the finest of all, and the Teli 
Mandir, the highest ; the smaller Sasbabu, t and the Chaturbhuj 
(876). These arc all of -Hindu style except oiro (built about 1108), 
which is Jain.J 
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height of a horse-tether. 1 Lower down than this 
; a large tank. Farther up than the cascade, the 
water conies rushing down over a solid rock. The stream 
runs on a bottom of solid rock ; in various places tanks have 
been formed, which are supplied from hence. u Along the 
banks of the stream, scattered about, there are fragments 


of solid rock proper for seats ; the water, however, does not 
always flow. We sat down above the waterfall and took 
a maajim ; after which we ascended the rivulet to its 
source, and came back again ; we then mounted a rising 
ground, where we remained some time, while the musicians 


played and the singers sang. Such as had never seen the 
ebony-tree, which the inhabitants of the country call tindu , 
had now an opportunity of seeing it. Leaving that spot, 
we descended the hill, and mounting our horses between 
the time of evening and bed-time prayers, about midnight 
reached a place where we slept. Nearly a watch of the day 
was past 2 before I reached the Charbagh and had alighted. 

On Friday the 17th, I visited Sukhjaneh the birthplace of 
Silaheddln.* Above the village, between the hill and valley, b 
is the lime and sitdphal' 1 (or custard-apple) garden, which 
1 walked through, and returned to the camp in the course 



Oct. 1. 

Sukhjaneh. 

Oct. 2. 


°f the first watch. 

On Sunday the 19th, before dawn, I set out from the <>ct. 4. 
Charbagh, and having passed the Kawari, 6 and halted J^bur 
during the noontide, about noon-day prayers 0 we again Gwuliar. 
n u>tinted, and having crossed the Chanibal at simset, 
reached the Fort of Dhulpur between evening and bed-time n e vi*its 
prayers ; T visited, by the light of a lantern, the bath built Obulpur. 
by Abul Fateh, and then rode to the place in which I had 

a The water flows in a single channel, which runs along a bed 
formed out of the solid rock, and forms pools wherever it falls. 
b Situated in a high valley among the mountains 
c had lunch, and after midday prayers 


1 That is seven or eight gaz. 

2 (About 6 a.in. j 

3 [Silhaddi, the Raja of Raison and son-in-law of Rana Sanka, was 
a Member of the Hindu Confederacy that fought Babur at Kanwa.] 

1 [Anona squamosa .] 

’ [The river Koliari is a tributary of the Chambal, into which it 
*fowa just above its junction with the Jamna.J 
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directed a new Charbagh to be laid out, abov< 
mound, a where I halted. Next morning I visited the works 
which I had given orders for carrying on. Even the levels 
of the edges of the covered tank, which I had directed to 
be hollowed out of the rock, had not been completely taken. 1 ' 
I ordered a number of stone-cutters to be employed to cut 
down the tank to a certain depth, that, by filling it with 
water,, they might be able to level its edges. When after¬ 
noon prayers were over, a small part of the tank had already 
been hollowed." I directed it to be filled with water, and, 
taking that as their level, to smooth the edges. On this 
occasion I directed a water-house 1 to be hewn out of the 
rock, and a small tank to be hewn within it, also out of the 
solid rock. This Monday I had a maajun party. On Tuesday 
I remained in the same place. On the eve of Wednesday 
I broke my fast, and ate a little. Having mounted to go to 
Slkri, about noon >> I alighted and lay down. I felt evident 
symptoms of having caught cold in my ear. That night it 
was very painful, and I was unable to sleep. 1 ' Early next 
morning I again set out, and having, in the course of one 
watch, reached the garden which I had formed at Slkri, 
I alighted. The walls of the garden, and the buildings in 
the well, not having been completed to my satisfaction, I 
menaced and punished the overseers of the work. Mounting 
between afternoon and evening prayers, I left Slkri ; and” 
after passing Madhakur, alighted and took some rest: after 
which, setting out again, I reached Agra after f the first 
watch, and went to the fort, where I waited on KhadTjeh 
Sultan Begum, who, when Fakher-Jehan Begum - went 
away, had stayed behind on account of various affairs and 
business; I then crossed the Jumna, and alighted at the 
garden of Hasht-Behisht. ^ 


<-• !Tw™rn i < • ii ext , avat -i° n • • ■ had not been completed, 
cornet 1 Sli" th ° aftern ° 0n that tbc bo . ttora Of the tank) 


was completely finished. ,i : 

t /tifr 4 kn °H if f I r CaU I ht cold iu m y car > hut I call oidy attribute 

sleentotr al11 ni 8 ht > whkh prevented mo from 

* _ f bi the course of 


1 Khanrh-ab. 

~ (These Indies 
paternal aunts of 


were both 
la bur. I 


daughters of Abu Sa’ul Mirza and 
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Saturday, the 3rd of the month of Safer, three of 
Ry^J&ternal aunts, Begums of high rank, Gauhar-Shad 
Begum, Badi id jamfil Begum, and Ak Begum, 1 and of the 
Begums of inferior rank, Klian-zadeh Begum, the daughter 
of Sultan Masaud Mirza ; another, who was the daughter 
of Sultan Baklit Begum, and another, by name Zeinab 
Sultan Begum, the grand-daughter of Bikeh 2 Chicham, 
having passed Tuteli, on their way to my court, had halted 
ou the extremity of the suburbs, close by the banks of the 
liver. I went and waited on them between afternoon and 



evening prayers, and returned back in a boat. 

On Monday, the 5th of Safer, I sent the first envoy of Oct 10. 
Bikennajlt, and the one whom lie had sent last, accompanied occupy ° 
by Hawesi, a the son of Diureh, a Hindu of Behreh, who Kautaiu- 
had long been in my service, to receive the surrender of 101 * 
Hantambhor, to accept his promise of allegiance, and to 
complete the treaty according to all their own forms and 
usages. This person was directed to go and make what¬ 
ever observations he could, after which he was to return 
me, with such information as lie acquired. 1 ’ If the 
young prince stood to his terms, I agreed with him, that, 
by the blessing of God, I would make him Rana in his 
father’s place, and establish him in Chitur. 

At this crisis, the treasures of Delhi and Agra that had Increase* 
been collected by Iskander and Ibrahim being expended, lilL taxes * 
ai *d it being necessary to furnish equipments for the 
ar niy, gunpowder for the service of the guns, and pay for 
file artillery and matchlock-men, on Thursday, the 8th ^ 
of Safer, I gave orders, that in all departments, every man 
having an ollice, 0 should bring a hundred and thirty 
mstead of a hundred, 3 to the Diwan, to be applied to the A w 
procuring and fitting out the proper arms and supplies. 


u Musa, 

_ h having made himself sure of everything. 0 annuity, 

1 [These ladies, as well as Baklit Begum, were also daughters of 
^hu 8a’id Mirza.] 

" [P. de C. reads Yanga (uncle’s wife). There is an interesting 
note in Mrs. Beveridge’s edition of the HumCujun nameh, p. 107, on 
the subject of this puzzling word. Chicham = my maternal aunt.] 
1 This appears to bo an addition of 30 per cont. to the old taxes. 
I Divan was the public treasury.] 
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On Saturday the 10th, one SJiah Kasim, a rtyiner 
Sultan Muhaimned Bakhshi, whom, on a former occasion, 
1 had sent with letters, offering protection and security to 
the natives of Khorasan, was again dispatched witli 
letters a to the following effect: that, by the'favour of 
God, I had completely triumphed over the rebels on the 
east and west of Hindustan, as well as over the pagans. 
That next spring, God willing, I would make an effort, 
and return in person to Kabul. b I likewise sent a letter 


to. Ahmed Afshiir, and, on the margin, made a noting with 
my own hand, in which I sent for Feridun Kabuzi. 1 That 


same day about noon-day prayers, I began to take quick¬ 
silver. 2 


On Wednesday, the 21st,‘ a Hindustani runner brought 
letters from Karnran and Khwajeh Dost Khawend. 
Khwajeh Dost Khawend had reached Kabul on the 10th 
of Zilhijeh, and had set out to meet Humaiim. 3 At that 
time, a man sent by Karnran reached the Khwajeh, 0 
desiring him to remain/ 1 that he might deliver to Karnran 
personally whatever orders he had brought ; and to say, 
that after communicating such information as he^possessed, 
he would be allowed to proceed on his journey. On the 
17th of Zilhijeh, Karnran arrived in Kabul, and, after 
having conferred with him, the Khwajeh on the 28th took’ 
his leave, and proceeded for the fort of Zafer. These 
letters contained the pleasing intelligence, that prince 
Tahmasp 4 having marched to oppose the Uzbeks, had 
taken Rlnish 5 the IJzbek in Damghan, and put him, with 
all his men, to the sword ; that Obeidullah Khan, 6 on 
hearing of the motions of the Kizilbashes, had raised 

a Add to Herat b jush forward. c Add at? Hupian, 

d come to him, 


1 The Kabuz is a sort of guitar, on which Feridun was a celebrated. 
performer. 

- Quick-silver, in its liquid state, inis been long used in India, for 
removing obstructions in the bowels. 

3 At this time Humaiun was at the fort of Zafer, hi Badakhshan, 
and Karnran in Ghazni. < The King of Persia. 

5 [Hinish Bahadur Khan was the Governor of Astorabad for 
Obeidullah Khan.] 

G [Obeidullah Khan was nephew of ShaibaniKlian.] 


IN 
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Babur at ¬ 
tacked with 
a fever. 
Nov. G. 


e of fieri, mid retreated to Merv, from whence lie 
ent to invite the Sultans of Samarkand and the 
neighbouring countries to join him, and that the whole 
Sultans of Maweral naher were, in consequence, repairing 
to that city to his assistance. The same runner brought 
the farther news, that Humaiun had got a son, by the 
daughter of Yadgar Taghai 1 ; and that K fun ran had 
married in Kabul, having taken to wife the daughter of 
his maternal cousin, a Sultan Ali Mirza. 

The same day I bestowed on Syed Dakni Shirazi, the 
water finder, 2 a dress of honour, made him a present, and 
appointed him to the charge of my jets d’eau and artificial 
water-works, b at the same time giving him instructions to 
complete certain of them in his most perfect style. 0 

On Friday the 23rd, I was seized with so violent an 
illness/ 1 that I was scarcely able to complete my Friday’s 
prayers in the mosque. About noon-day prayers, having 
gone into my library, I found myself so ill, that it was 
with difficulty 0 that I could finish my prayers. Two days 
nfter, on Sunday, 1 had a fever and shivering. On the Nov. 8. 
night of Tuesday, the 27th of Zafer, 1 turned over in my Nov. 10. 
mind the plan of translating into verse the tract in honour 
ol the parents of the reverend Kliwajeh Obeid. 3 Placing 
m y confidence in the soul f of the venerable Khwajeh, 4 
* indulged a hope, that perhaps his reverence might be 
induced to receive my poem favourably, and to remove 
my disease,** as he had done h with the writer of the kasldeh , 
who, when lie presented his kasidch , had his offering 

u uncle, b Omit this clause. 

L and directed him to use all his skill in bringing to a successful 
conclusion the work of making a well hewn out of the solid rock. 

inflammation of the bowels, 

Add and after the lapse of some time f intercession 

' that if he deigned to accept the homage of this poem, my recovery 
Uould be a visible sign of his satisfaction, 

1 as was the case 

[Bega Begum. The son’s name is given further on as A1 A wan.] 

Ab-ju —perhaps the term only means hydraulic engineer. [This 
Crm is omitted in P. de C.’s version.] 

3 [This is the Risalah-&•tcdlidiyah of Klrwaja ’Ubeidullah Alirar, 

" Ik> had died in 1491.] 

Here, unfortunately, Mr, Elphinstono’s Turki copy finally ends. 
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In pursuance of this vow, 1 began a poem in the six feet 
fnajnun metre ; the measure, zarb gait , alter gdh , makhbun 
mahzuf , 1 2 being the same in which the Sabhal 3 of Moulavi 
Abdal-rahman Jami is composed, and the same evening 
I wrote thirteen couplets. I tasked myself to compose 
a certain number of couplets, never less than ten daily. 

I only omitted writing for a single day. Last year, and, 
indeed, every time that I have been attacked by the 
disease, it lias lasted a month, or forty days, or upwards. 
By the mercy of God, through the influence of the venerable 
Khwajeh, on Thursday, the 29th, the violence of the 
distemper was abated, and I was again delivered from 
the disease. On Saturday, the 8th of the first Rabi, I 
completed my poetical version of the tract. I had com¬ 
posed every day, on an average, fifty-two couplets. b 

On Wednesday, the 28th of Safer, I dispatched notice 
to my troops on every side, that in a short time, God 
Avilling, I would take the field with the army. That they 
were immediately to get their arms and accoutrements 
in readiness, and to meet me with all speed. 

On Sunday, the 9th of the first Rabi, Beg Muhammed 
T&likchi waited on me. Last year, in the end of Muharrem, 
he had been sent to carry a dress of honour and a horse 
to Hurnaiun. 

On Monday the 10th, Beg Kindi, Weis Lagheri, c and 
Bian Sheikh, one of Humaiun’s servants* arrived frgm 
that prince. Beg Kindi had come for the purpose of 
announcing the happy news of the birth of Ilumfiifin’s 

:i paralysis. b In a single day I had composed fifty-two couplets. 

c Begineli Wais Lagheri Begineh son of Wais Lagheri]. 

1 [The reference is to the Mantle-poem (Burduh) of Skaraf ud din 
al Busiri (1213-96), but that- was composed in praise of the Prophet 
Muhammed, who cured him of paralysis.] 

2 [The translation hero is meaningless. In P. do C.’s version the 

sentence runs as follows : 4 in the six foot (musaddax) Ranuil metre, 
in which the last foot of the first hemistich is ma-khbun , and that of 
the second hemistich makhbun i mahzuf * (i. e. -| —w-| 

I ) J 

a [The Sabhal at dbrar was part of the Haft atmntj of the poet 
Jami (1414-93).] 
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aey had given him the name .of A1 aman. Sheikh 
Alml ^Vajd discovered the date of his birth, in the words 
Shah Saudetmand (the fortunate king). 1 Bum Sheikh had 
set out long after Beg Ivineh. He had left Humaiun below 
Kishem 2 at a place called Dusliambeh, on Friday the 9tli Oct. 23. 
of Safer ; and on Monday, the 10th of the first Rabi, lie Nov. 23. 
reached Agra, having made a very quick journej. The 
same Bian Sheikh, on another occasion, had gone from 
the fort of Zafer to Kandahar in eleven days. Bian Sheikh 
brought intelligence of the advance of the prince, and 
of the defeat of the Uzbeks. The particulars were these : 

Prince Tahmasp 3 had advanced out of Irak with forty 
thousand men. disciplined after the Turkish fashion, with 
an artillery and body of musketeers, had marched on with 
great expedition, had arrived at Bostam and Damghan, 
had » taken RTnish the Uzbek, and put 1 ’ the whole of his 
people to death; after which he rapidly pursued Ins 
march. Kamber Ali Bi, the son of IvTpek BT, was also 
routed by the Ivizilbashes, and, accompanied by a few 
of his men, had taken refuge with Obeid Khan, who, not 
seeing any prospect of being able, by his own strength, 
to keep his ground near Heri, dispatched persons in great 
haste to call the Khans and Sultans of Balkli, Ilissar, 
Samarkand, and Taslikend, to come to his assistance, 
while lie himself retired to Merv. These princes collected 
their forges with great expedition. From Taslikend, 
Sunjek Khan, the second c son of Barak Sultan: from 
Samarkand and Mian-kal , 4 * Kuchim Khan , 6 Abusald Sultan, 


a. i>. 1528 


a where he had 


b Add him and 


younger 


1 [This chronogram gives the date 934 (1527-8).] 

2 [Kishm'is a town in Badakhshan, situated south-west of Faizabact 
on a small affluent of the Kokoha river.] 

3 Shah Ismael had died in 1524, and was succeeded by Ins son 
Prince Tahmasp, then only ten years of age. At the time when this 
great battle was fought, he was only fifteen. Though be was the 
reignkm Kim* of Persia, Babur continues still to call him the * hah- 
zcideh, or Prince, from the force of habit, or from his having mounted 

the throne at so early an age. * 

4 Mian-kal is the country nearly in* the middle between Samarkand 

«ncl Bokhara, on the Kohik. 

& [Kuchim Khan, son of Abul Khair, hod boon elected supreme 
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d Pulad Sultan, accompanied by the sons of Jam 
han a 1 ; from Hissar, the sons of Hamzeli Sultan amT 
Mahdi Sultan ; from Balkh, Kitln Kara Sultan, all 
advanced without loss of time, and joined Obeid Khan 
in Merv, forming an army of a hundred and five thousand 
men. Their scouts brought them information, that 
Prince Tahmasp, having understood that Obeid Khan 
was encamped with a few troops in the vicinity of Heri, 
had at first pushed on with forty thousand men to fall 
upon them ; but that, on learning the particulars of the 
armament and assembling of their troops, he had en¬ 
trenched himself in the Auleng Zadegan , 2 where he now 
lay. On receiving this information, the Uzbeks, despising 
their enemy, came to a resolution that the whole of their 
Khans and Sultans should encamp at Meshhed, except 
a few Sultans, with twenty thousand men, who should 
be pushed on close to the Kizilbashes’ camp, and should 
not permit them to show their heads out of their trenches. 
That they should then direct their enchanters 3 to use 
their enchantments b ; and that thus the enemy being 
shut up, and c reduced to the greatest difficulties, must 
fall into their hands. In pursuance of this resolution 
they marched from Merv. The prince, on his part, leaving 
Meshhed, encountered them near Jam 4 and Khirgird, 
when the Uzbeks were defeated. Many Sultans were taken 
prisoners and put to death. In one of the letters it was 
mentioned, that there was no certain intelligence .of the 
escape of any Sultan except Kuchim Khan, as no person 


a accompanied by Jani Beg Sultan and his sons 
b Add when the sun had entered the sign of Scorpio 
c Omit being shut up, and 

khan of the Uzbegs in 1510. Suyunjak, Pulad, and Abu 8a’id were 
his sons.— E. B. y p. 309, and Humayun ndmeh , p. 204.] 

1 [Jam Beg, ShaibanI Khan’s cousin, was chief of Andejan.] 

2 [This is probably moant for ftadegan, which is a place marked 
on Sykes’s map of Persia as fifty miles north-west of Mashad in 
Khorasan.] 

3 [Or, rather, accordingly P. de C., ‘ to work enchantments with 
the Yadah , or rain-producing stone ’.] 

4 [Jam (the modem Turbat i Sheikh i Jam) Is a town situated in 
Khorasan on the Jam river between Mashad and Herat,] 
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/been in tlic army was yet arrived. The Sultans 
)YU re in Ilissar abandoned the place and retired, 
leaving in it Chalmeh, whose original name was Ismael, 
the son of Ibrahim Jani. I wrote letters to Humaiun and 
Kamran, to be dispatchedby the hands of the same 
Bian Sheikh, who has been mentioned. 

On Friday the 14th, having got ready all the letters 
and dispatches, they were delivered to Bian Sheikh, who 
took leave. 

On Saturday the 15th, I> set out from Agra. 


<SL 


Nov. 27* 


Nov. 28. 


Copy of the Letter sent to Humdiiln 

To I-Iumaiun, whom I remember with much longing to 
see him again, health : on Saturday, 2 the first of the former jjumaifm. 
Habi, Bian Sheikh arrived in company with Beg Ivlneh. Nov. 13. 
and the letters which he brought made me acquainted 
with all the transactions in your quarter.* Thanks be 
to God, who has given you a child ; he has given to you 
a child, and to me a comfort and an object of love. May 
the Almighty always continue to grant to you and to 
me the enjoyment of such objects of our heart s desii c ! 

Amen, O Lord of the Two Worlds 1 You have called him 
A1 aman ; may the Almighty prosper what you have 
done. You who are seated on a throne ought to know, 
that people in general pronounce it, some A1 aman (the 
protected), some Hainan (protected by men 3 ). And besides, 
that there are few names which are preceded by Al (the). 

May the Great Creator grant, that both in his name and 
in his constitution, he may be happy and tortunate ; and 
may He bestow on me and on thee many years and many 


b ‘ on this side and on that [i. e. on both sides of the Hindu Kush], 
e B ut w hat you have not considered, though you have written it 
with your own hand, is 

1 [Or rather, according to P. do C., c ho ’ (i. o. Bay an Sheikh).] 

2 Above, it ia said Monday the 10th of former Rabi (November 23), 
which is correct. 

3 [P. de C. explains that al aman, an Arabic word, means protection 
and that alaman and Unman are two Ttirki words signifying respec¬ 
tively 'plunderer and l do not feel.] 
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terns, 1 rendered happy by the fortune and fame of A1 afci 
Indeed, the Almighty, from his grace and bounty, hatiT 
accomplished our desires in a manner not to be paralleled 
in the revolution of time. 

Nov. 24. On Tuesday, the 11th of the month, having received 
some information that the men of Balkh had invited 
Kurban, and introduced him into the city, I sent orders 
to my son Kamran and the Begs at Kabul to march and 
form a junction with you, 2 when you might proceed to 
Hissar, Samarkand, or Merv, 3 as might be deemed most 
advisable ; hoping, that through the mercy of God, you 
might be enabled to disperse the enemy, occupy their 
countries, and make your friends rejoice in the complete 
discomfiture of your foes. With God’s favour, this is the 
season for you to expose yourself to danger and hardship, 
and to exert your prowess in arms. Fail not to exert 
yourself strenuously to meet every situation as it occurs ; 
lor indolence and ease suit but ill with royalty. 


(Persian verse ) — Ambition admits not of inaction ; 

. The world is his who exerts himself. 
In wisdom’s eye, every condit ion 
May find repose, but royalty alone. 1 ' 


-If, through the divine favour, you subdue and secure 
Balkh and Hissar, your men must have the charge of 
Hissar, while Kamran’s remain in Balkh. If the grace 
of the Most High bestow Samarkand also upon us, you 
must take the reins of government in Samarkand; God 
willing, I shall make that country 4 an imperial govern¬ 
ment. 0 If Kamran thinks Balkh too small a government, 
let me know, and I will, by the divine grace, remove his 
objection, by adding something from the neighbouring 

a Be that as it may ! May God bless the name, and him who bears 
it! May He grant to me and you long life, and crown A1 a man with 
every kind of welfare for many generations ! 

} > In every thing the vigilance of the master may sometimes be 
relaxed save when he is a king. 

c I shall make Hissar a crown domain. 


1 A kern is aTurki period of thirty-one years [= a generation]. 

2 Humaiun was at this time in Badakhslmn. 

3 [P. de 0. has Herat.] 

4 [Hissar, according to P. de C.] 
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ies. You know that you always receive six parts, 
Kamran five ; you must always attend to this rule, 
and unfailingly observe it. Remember too always to act 
handsomely by him. a The great should exercise self- 
command h ; and I do hope that you will always maintain 
a good understanding with him. Your brother, on his 
side, is a correct c and worthy young man, and he must 
be careful to maintain the proper respect and fidelity 
due to you. 

I have some quarrels to settle with you/ 1 For two or 
three years past, none of your people has waited on me 
from you, and the messenger whom I sent to you did not 
come back to me for a twelvemonth. This, remember, 
is undeniable. 0 

In many of your letters you complain of separation 
from your friends. It is wrong for a prince to indulge in 
such a complaint/ for there is a saying : 

(Persian verse )—If you are fettered by your situation, submit to 
circumstances. 

If you are independent, follow your own fancy. 1 


<SL 


There is no greater bondage than that in which a king a. d. 1528. 
is placed, and it ill becomes him to complain of inevitable 
separation.^ 

In compliance with my wishes, you have indeed written 
nle letters, but you certainly never read them over ; for 
had you attempted to read them, you must have found 
it absolutely impossible, and would then undoubtedly 
have put them by. h I contrived indeed to decipher and 
comprehend the meaning of your last letter, but with much 


a remain on the best of terms with him. 

b should exercise magnanimity; c sensible 

^ I have one remark to make to you. e Is this so or not ? 

* You express a wish to be alone, but it is wrong for a king to 
ex press such a wish, 

8 and the independence that result^ from retirement is incom¬ 
patible with royalty. 

b and, recognizing your own inability, would have tried to improve 

them. 


1 [This is a quotation from the Boston of Sa’di, chapter i, line 44.] 
babur n % A a 
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culty. It is excessively confused and crabbed . a 
er saw a muamma (a riddle or a charade) in prose' 
Your spelling is not bad, yet not quite correct. You have 
written iltafat with a toe (instead of a te), and kulang with 
a be (instead of a kdf). Your letter may indeed be read b ; 
but in consequence of the far-fetched words you have 
employed, the meaning is by no means very intelligible. 
You certainly do not excel in letter-writing, and fail chiefly 
because you have too great a desire to show your acquire¬ 
ments . 0 For the future, you should write unaffectedly, 
with clearness, using plain words, which would cost less 
trouble both to the writer and reader. 

You are now going to set out on an expedition 1 of great 
importance ; you should therefore consult with the most 
prudent and experienced of the noblemen about you, 
and guide yourself by their advice. 

If you are desirous of gaining my approbation, you must 
not waste your time in private parties, but rather indulge 
in liberal conversation and frank intercourse with all 
about you. d Twice every day, you must call your brothers 6 
and Begs to your presence, not leaving their attendance 
to their own discretion ; and after consulting with them 
about any business that occurs, you must finally act as 
may be decided to be most advisable/ 

I have formerly told you that you should live on the 
most confidential footing with Khwajeh Kalan s ; you may 
act in regard to him with the same unrestrained confidence 
that you have seen me do. By the mercy of God, the 
business of the country around you may by and by become 


a Apart from the fact that your writing can only be deciphered 
with difficulty, yoiir style is quite obscure. 
b Add if it is gone over several times ; 

c Your remissness in writing is certainly due to your inexperience, 
and the absence of clarity in your style is the result of your affectation. 

d If you wish to please me you should relinquish your taste for 
retirement, and the unsociableness that induces you to avoid society, 
brother 

f in accordance with the advice of those sincere friends, 
f? Ivhwaja Kalan has always lived with me on a footing of complete 
intimacy ; 


1 To drive the Uzbeks out of Balkli, Ilissar, &c. 
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^ A pressive, a and you may not require Kamran. In 
case, your brother may leave some of his trusty men 
in Balkh, and himself repair to me. 

During the time that I resided in Kabul, I transacted 
much momentous business, and gained many important 
victories ; on which account, considering the place as 
lucky, I have chosen it for an imperial domain. 11 Neither 
of you must in any respect aim at the possession of it. 

You must attempt, by the utmost courtesy of manners, 
to gain the heart of Sultan Weis, and to have him about 
you, and to direct yourself by his judgement, as he is a 


:<sl 


prudent and experienced man.' 

You must pay every attention to the discipline and 
efficient state of the army. 0 

Bian Sheikh is acquainted with everything, and will be 
able to give you what verbal information you may require.' 1 

I once more repeat my earnest wishes for your health. 8 
Written on Thursday, the 13th of the first Rabi. 1 Nov. 26. 

■I likewise sent Ivamran and Khwajoli Kalan letters to 
the same effect, written with my own hand. 

On Wednesday the 19th, I convened the Mirzas, and Dec. 2. 
Sultans, and Turki and Hindi Begs, and having consulted s B e “^ r As . 
With them, finally settled that this year I should march ten to the 
Somewhere or other at the head of my army f ; that before 
I set out, Askeri 2 should advance towards Purab (or the 
East Provinces); that, after the Amirs and Sultans beyond 
tire Ganges had brought their troops and joined Askeri, 

1 might then march on any expedition that seemed to me 


a demand less attention, 

k The many victories and triumphs that were won while I was at 
Kabul have decided me to reserve it as a crown domain. 

c NeVter neglect to keep your troops collected round you. 

* Bian Shejkli, to whom I have communicated many things by word 
°f mouth, will*inform you of them orally. 

e Farewell and au-revoir. ' 

f the^army should move in some direction; 

1 In the Persian translation of the Memoirs, tliis letter is given in 
fbe original Turki, without translation. 

* Askeri w&s one of Babur’s sons. [Four of Babur’s sons survived 
bim/viz. Hu may fin, Kamrfin, Askari, and Hind&L Askar! at this 
finie was only twelve years old.] 

^ \a2 
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to be best. a Having written to communicate these' 
on Saturday the 22nd, I dispatched Ghiascddln Korehif 
to Sultan Juneid Birlas, and the Amirs of-the Purab, 1 ' 
requiring them to meet me in twenty-two 8 days; I 
instructed him verbally to inform them, that I would send 
on to Askeri the artillery, guns, and matchlocks, and all 
kinds of warlike arms and ammunition, to be ready before 
the troops could take the field d ; and orders were given to 
all Amirs and Sultans on the farther side of the Ganges 
to join Askeri, and march wherever, under the favour 
of God, it might seem expedient. That they should consult 
my partisans in that quarter, whether there were any 
affairs there that required my presence ; that if there 
were, immediately on the return of the officer who had 


gone to summon the chiefs to the appointed meeting, 
I would, God willing, mount without delay, and join the 
army. But if the Bengalis were peaceable and quiet, and 
if there was no matter, in that quarter, of such importance 
as to demand my presence, that they should inform me 
by letter, 8 as, in that case, I would halt, and turn my 
force in some other direction.* That my adherents and 
friends must also consult witli Askeri ,e and, with the divine 
blessing, decide on the general course expedient to be 
followed in that quarter. 


On Saturday the 29th of the first Rabla, I presented 
Askeri with a dagger enriched with precious stones, a belt, 
and a complete royal dress of honour ; gave him the 
standard, the horsetail, the kettle-drum, and a stud of 
Tipeliak horses, ten elephants, a string of camels, a string 
of mules, and a royal equipage and camp-furniture, com¬ 
manding him withal to take his seat at the head of a 
hall of state. I gave Mulla Dudu Atkeh a pair of buskins 


' they should march in whatever direction seemed best. 

" Add of whom he was the chief, c sixteen 

d . Askari had been sent oh in advance, while the guns, wagons, 

m 8 pSy ^ ^ he miUtai7 equipage were bein S got ready ? 

f rather than remain an idle spectator of events I would march 
my force elsewhere. 

a That having consulted my well-wishers, they should welcome 
Askan, 
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tainted with rich buttons, a and presented lxis other 
nts with thrice nine vests. 1 

5n Siuiday, the last day of the month, I went to Sultan 
Muhammed Bakhshi’s house. The streets were spread 
with rich stuffs, and lie brought and offered me a sdchdk, 
or formal present b ; the peshkesh, or tributary offering, 
which he presented, in money and effects, exceeded two 
laks. 2 After dining and receiving this jicshkesli, we retired 
into another apartment, where we sat down and indulged 
in a inaajun. About the third watch I rose, crossed the 
river, and went to my private apartments. 

On Thursday, the 4th of the latter Rabia, I directed 
Wiikmak Beg, by a writing under the royal hand and seal, 0 
to measure the distance from Agra to Kabul; that at 
every nine kos he should raise a minar, or turret, twelve 
gaz in height, on the top of which he was to construct 
a pavilion a ; that, every ten kos, 1 he should erect a yam, 
01 post-house, which they call a dCik-clioki, for six horses ; 
that he should fix a certain allowance as a provision 
for the post-house keepers, couriers, and grooms, and for 
feeding the horses ; and orders were given, that wherever 
a post-house for horses was built near a khdlsch or imperial 
demesne, they should be furnished from thence with the 
stated allowances ; that if it was situated in a perganna, 
the nobleman in charge should attend to the supply. The 
same day, Chikmak Padshahi d left Agra. The kos was 
hxed in conformity with the mil, according to these verses: 

(Turki) —Four thousand paces are one mil. 

Know that the men of Hindustan call it a kiiroh (kos). 
This pace is a cubit and a half ; 

Every cubit 5 is six hand-breadths 0 ; 

Each hand-breadth is six inches; 0 and, again, each inch 
Is the breadth of sLx barley-corns. Know all this. f 

* 1 bestowed on hid priest, and his two tutors cloaks, 

’He had spread out before me a carpet on which were arranged 
the presents whith he offered me; 

accompanied by ShahT, the Controller’s secretary, 

• _ L and S hall! 0 four (ail\k ); f Hero is what is certain. 

\ The presents of the Moghuls and Turks were made of thrice nine 
ai ’ticles, the number being deemed fortunate. 

“ £500. 3 Chdr-dareh 4 [P. de C. has eighteen kos. J 

Karl. \ * 6 Tutam , a fist or hand-breadth. 


< 81 . 


Nov. 13. 
Visits Sul¬ 
tan Mu- 
hanuned 
Bakhshi. 


Dec. 17. 
Orders 
post-houses 
to be built 
from. Agra 
to Kabul. 


a. d. 1528. 


Length of 
the kos, &c. 
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Grand 
feast. 
Dec. 10. 
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The measuring tanub was to consist of forty gaz or pa^e] 
each measuring one and a half of the gaz or cubit that has 
been mentioned, 1 and so equal to nine hand-breadtlis ; 
and a hundred of these tanabs were to go to one kos. 

On Saturday the 6th, I had a feast in the garden. 3 - I sat 
in the northern part of it, in an octagonal pavilion that 
was recently erected, and covered with khas grass 2 for 
coolness. On my right, at the distance of five or six gaz, 
sat Bugha Sultan, Askeri, and the venerable Khwajeh’s 
family, Khwajeh Abdal Shahid, Khwajeh Kalan, Khwajeh 
Husseini Kliallfeh, and other comers from Samarkand, 
the dependants of the Khwajeh, readers of the Koran, 
and Mullas. On my left, at an interval of five or six gaz, 3 
were seated Muhammed Zeman Mirza, Autenk* b Itmlsh 
Sultan, Syed Raft, Syed Rumi, Sheikh Abul Fateh, 
Sheikh Jamali, Sheikh Sliahabeddln Arab, and Syed Dakni. 
The Kizilbash, Uzbek, and Hindu ambassadors w r ere 
present at this feast. An awning was erected at the 
distance of seventy or eighty gaz 3 to the right, in which 
the Kizilbash 4 ambassadors were placed, and Yunis Ali 
was selected from the Amirs to sit beside them. At the 
same distance on the left, in like manner, the Uzbek am¬ 
bassadors were stationed, and Abdallah was selected from 
the Amirs to sit beside them. Before the dinner was served, 
all the Khans, Sultans, grandees, and Amirs offered 
congratulatory presents 5 of red, and white, and black 
money, 6 with cloth and other articles. I ordered woollen 


a Omit in the garden and insert after feast the passage beloio from 
The Kizilbash to beside them. b Tang 


1 The larger gaz, or pace, was nine hand-breadths ; the smaller, or 
cubit, six hand-breadths. 

2 During the heats, particularly while the hot winds are blowing, 
it is eustom&ry in India to cover the open side-doors and windows of 
apartments with a sweet-smelling species of grass, which is kept 
moist with water. The air, passing through this, is much softened, 
and an agreeable coolness produced. [These door-screens are 
made of the scented roots of a grass called khaskhas (Andropogon 
muricaUt).] 

3 [or kdri (cubits), according to P. de C.] 

4 i. e. the Persian. 6 Saehdk . 

! 6 [i, e. gold, silver, and copper money.] 
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Kabul sir . Khwajeh Mir Sultani, his sons, and 
Tashkendi, Mulla Farruldi and his followers, a the servants 
of the Khwajeh, and the other ambassadors, had each of 
them presents of silver and gold. b Yadgar Nasir had 
a hanger and belt. Mir Muhammed Jalehban had deserved 
great rewards, 0 for the skill with which he had constructed 
the bridge over the Ganges. He and the other 11 musketeers, 
Pahlwan 1 Plaji Muhammed, and Pahlwan Bahlul, and 
Wali Parschi, 2 were presented each with a dagger. 0 Sycd 
Daud Garmslri had a present in silver and gold. The 
servants of my daughter Maasumeh, and of my son Hindal, 
received vests ornamented with buttons, and dresses of 
honour made of rich cloth. To the men who had come 
from Andejan, who, without a country, without a home, 
had roamed with me in my wanderings in Sukh and 
Hushiar, 3 and many lands, to all my veterans and tried 
men/ I gave vests and rich dresses of honour, with gold 
and silver clothes ,« and other articles of value. To the 
servants of Kurban and Sheikhi, and the natives of Kah- 
merd, presents were, in like manner, given. When the 
dinner was placed, the Hindustani jugglers were brought 
in and performed their tricks, and the tumblers and rope- 
dancers exhibited their feats. The Hindustani sleight- 
of-hand men do several feats which I never saw performed 
by those of our countries. One of these is the following : 
They take seven rings, one of which they suspend over 
their forehead, and two on tlieir thighs h ; the other four 
they place, two on two of their fingers, and the other two 
on two of their toes, and then whirl them all round with 

a who was at the head of b Add and a robe. 

c had already been suitably rewarded, <1 Omit other 

0 Add and the same distinction was accorded to the two sons of 
Ustad Ah Kuli. 

f Omit and many lands, to all my veterans and tried men, 

8 Omit clothes, h knees; 


1 [Wrestler or champion.] 

2 [The keeper of a cheetah or hunting leopard.] 

3 Babur’s residence in Sukh and Hushiar was the most trying period 
of his life. It immediately preceded his finally abandoning Ferghana, 
when he set out for Khorasan. These, therefore, were his most 
faitliful followers. 
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k uninterrupted motion. Another is this: they 
me of their hands on the ground, and then raise up 
r other hand and their two feet, which they spread 
out so as to represent the port of a peacock, all the while 
turning round, with a continued rapid motion, three rings 
placed on their hand and two feet. The tumblers of our 
country fix two wooden poles 1 to their feet, and walk 
on these wooden supports ; the Hindustani tumblers, 
clinging to a single wooden support, walk on it, and that 
without fastening it to their feet. In our countries, two 
tumblers lay hold of each other, and go on tumbling 
When thus linked together ; whereas the Hindustani 
tumblers lay hold of each other to the number of three and 
four, and go on tumbling intertwined in a circle. One 
of the most remarkable feats which they exhibit is when 
a tumbler, placing the lower part of a pole, of six or seven 
gaz in length, on his middle, holds it erect, while another 
tumbler mounts the pole, and plays his feats on the top 
of it. In other cases, a young a tumbler climbs up, and 
stands on the head of an elder b one ; the lower one walks 
fast about from side to side playing his feats, with the 
younger one all the while standing erect and firm on his 
head, and also exliibiting his tricks. Many pateras, or 
dancing-girls, were also introduced, and danced. Towards 
e vening prayers, a great quantity of gold, silver, and 
copper money was scattered ; there was a precious hubbub 
and uproar. 0 Between evening and bed-time prayers, 

1 made five or six of the most distinguished of my guests d 
sit down near me, and I continued with them till the end 
of the first watch. Next morning, in the forenoon, 6 I 
Went to the Hasht-Behislit in a boat. 

On Monday, Askeri, who had begun his march, and left Dec. 21. 
the town, took leave of me in my bath, and proceeded to 
the eastward. 

On Tuesday I set out to visit the tanks, garden, and palace, f Dec. 22. 

a small b big c thronging of people. 

cl my most intimate companions 

0 in the course of the Becond watch, 

1 the works connected with the tank and well, 

1 Lb e. stilts.] 
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Dec. 25. 


Dec. 29. 
Battle of 
Jam in 
Khorasan. 


10th Mu- 
liarreni. 
Sept. 26. 
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hich I had ordered to be made at Dhulpur. I mount 
my garden-house at one gari of the second watch, 1 and five 
garis of the first watch 2 of the night were past, when I 
reached the garden of Dhulpur. 

On Thursday the 11th, the stone well, the cypresses, 14 
the twenty-six stones b and stone columns, and the water- 
channels, which were all hewed on the hill from the solid 
rock, were finished. About the third watch 3 of that same 
day, they began to draw water from the well. Presents were 
given to the stone-cutters, carpenters, and all the labourers, 
according to the usage of the artisans and labourers of Agra. 
By way of precaution, in order to remove any disagreeable 
taste that might be in the water, they were directed to turn 
the water-wheel of the well day and night incessantly for 
fifty c days, and let the water run off. 

On Friday, while there was still one gari of the first 
watch 4 remaining, I set off from Dhulpur, and the sun w r as 
not set when I had alighted, and passed the river/ 1 

On Tuesday the 16th, a man who had been in the battle 
between the Kizilbashes and Uzbeks, a servant of Dev 
Sultan, came and gave an account of the engagement. 
He informed me, that the battle between the Uzbeks and 
Turkomans was fought on the Roz-i-Ashur, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jam and Khirgird, and lasted from the first twilight 5 
till noon-day prayers. The Uzbeks were three hundred 
thousand in number ; the Turkomans, according to their 
own account, amounted to only forty or fifty thousand, 
but, from their array, had tl?e appearance of amounting 
to a hundred thousand ; while the Uzbeks made their own 
army amount to only one hundred and five thousand. The 
Kizilbashes engaged, after having placed their guns, 
artillery, 0 and musjeeteers in order, and fortified their 
position, according'to the tactics of Rum 7 ; th^y had two 
thousand artillery-meu' 6 and six thousand matchlock-men. 

A , * ‘ 

a Omit the cypresses, s b gutters N > c fifteen 
d when P had' crossed the river. e wagons t v 


1 About half-past nine a.m. \ v 

3 Between noon and three o’clock p.m. 

4 Nearly half an hour before nine a.m. 

6 [i. e. dawn.] 6 Zfarkzin, perhaps swivels. 


Aboijt\eight p.m.\ 
7 Turkey. 
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*’rince ancl Chukeh a Sultan were stationed behind 
„„„ guns, b with twenty thousand chosen men. The other 
Amirs were placed beyond the guns, on the right and left 
wings. The Uzbeks, on the first charge, having broken 
and defeated the outposts and flankers, 0 whom they drove 
in, and made a number of prisoners, advanced into the rear 
of the Ivizilbash army, where they took the camels, and 
plundered the baggage. The troops who had been stationed 
behind the artillery, now unloosing the chains of the guns, 
issued forth, when a desperate action ensued. The Uzbeks, Defeat of 
who were commanded by Kuchim Khan, 1 ' were thrice 
broken, and thrice returned to the charge ; but at length, 
by the divine favour, were totally routed, and nine Sultans, 
including 1 Obeidullah Khan and Abusald Sultan, left 
on the field, 0 of which number Abusald 8 Sultan was the only 
one taken alive, the other eight being slain. The head of 
Obeidullah Khan could not be found, but his body was 
discovered. Fifty thousand Uzbeks and twenty thousand 
Turkomans fell in the action. 

The same day, Ghiaseddin Korchi, who had gone to Sultan^^ 
Jaunpur, and engaged to return by a stated day, came back, votffa ble 
having been absent sixteen days/ Sultan Juneid and the report of 
officers who were with him had levied an army, and advanced 
to Kharid ; 3 * * so that Ghiaseddin, being obliged to follow 
him thither, had been unable to return back at the time 
appointed. Sultan Juneid had answered verbally, that, 


u Khwaja 

Here, as elsewhere, the word wagons is substituted for guns. 
c those who were posted on the two wings, d Omit this clause . 
0 remained in the hands of their enemies, 

f who had gone to Jaunpur with orders to return in sixteen days, 
presented himself before me. 


1 [In P. de C.’s version Kuchum Khan is added to the list, but 
Babur’s informant was mistaken, for both Kuchum Khan and Obai- 
dullali Khan survived the battle, the former dying in 1530, and the 
latter in 1539 (Lane Poole’s Mnhammcdan Dynasties).] 

2 [Abu Sa’id succeeded his father Kuchum Khan as Grand Khan of 
the Uzbegs in 1530, and reigned three years (T. R., -p. 206).] 

3 Kharid seems to havo lain below Oudk, towards the mouth of the 

Gogra or Dewah. [It is a subdivision of the Ballia District, U.P., on 

the right bank of the Gogra.] 


1 
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inks to the goodness of God, affairs in that quai! ^ 
Exhibited no symptoms that appeared to call for the 
presence of the Emperor. 4 Let a Mirza 11 come, and let 
orders be issued to the Sultans, Khans, and Amirs of the 
neighbouring provinces, to attend the Mirza, and I have 
no doubt that everything will go on in a satisfactory manner, 
and successfully. b ’ Though I had received this answer 
from Sultan Juneid, yet as Mulla Muhammed Mazhab, who, 
after the holy war against Sanka the Pagan, had been sent 
on an embassy to Bengal, was daily expected back, I waited 
till I could hear his account also of the state of things. 

On Friday the 19th, I had taken a maajun, and was 
sitting with a few of my particular intimates in my private 
apartments, when Mulla Muhammed Mazhab arrived ; and, 
on the evening of the same day, being Saturday eve, he 
came and waited upon me. I inquired minutely and in 
detail into all the affairs of that quarter, one after another ; 
and learned that Bengal was in a state of perfect obedience 
and tranquillity. 

On Saturday, 0 I called the Turki nobles and those of 
Hind into my private apartments, and held a consultation 
with them. It was observed, that the Bengalis had sent an 
ambassador, and were submissive and quiet; .that it was, 
therefore, quite unnecessary for me to proceed to Bengal ; 
that if I did not go to Bengal, there was no other place in 
that direction which was rich enough to satisfy the troops ; 
that, towards the west, there were several places, which 
were both near at hand, and rich in wealth : 

(Turki verse )—The country is rich, the inhabitants pagans, the road 
short; 

If that to the east is remote, this is close at hand. 


At length, it was resolved that I should march to the west, 
as being the nearest. I delayed d some days, in order to be 
perfectly at ease respecting the affairs to the eastward 
before I moved. I therefore once more dispatched Gluased- 
dm Korchi, directing him to return to me in twerity days, 
and wrote and sent by him firmans to the Amirs of Purab 


a the Mirza (Prince Askar!) 
b everything will be easily arranged. 

c Sunday, d and delay 

* 
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desiring all the Sultans, Khans, and Amirs on 
the river Ganges, to join Askeri, and to march 
with him against the enemy. I gave him special directions 
that, after delivering the firmans, he should collect all the 
news that he could relating to these parts, and return to 
me with speed by the appointed time. 

News reached me at this same period, by dispatches from 
Muhammed Gokultasli, that the Baluches 1 had again 
made an incursion, and committed great devastation in 
several places. In order to punish this insult, I directed 
Chin Taimur Sultan to proceed to assemble the Amirs 
of Sirhind and Samaneh, and that neighbourhood, b 
such as Adil Sultan, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Khosrou 
Gokultash, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Dilawer Khan, 
Ahmed Yusef, Shall Mansur Birlas, Muliammedi Gokul- 
tash, c Abdal-azlz Mir Akhur (or master of horse), Syed 
Ali, Wali Kizilbasli, 1 ' Kiracheh Halahil, Ashik Bekawel, 
Sheikh Ali Kitteh, Kajur® Klian, and Ilassan Ali Siwadi; 
and orders were issued that these noblemen should join 




Incursion 
of the Ba 
luches. 


Chin. Taimur, with arms and provisions for six months 
service, and proceed against the Baluches ; that they 
should all assemble on his summons, march under his orders, 
and act in every respect in perfect conformity to his com- 
aiands/ I appointed Abdal-Ghafur as tewfichi 2 (or special 
aiessenger), to convey these firmans. It was arranged 
that he should, in the first place, carry the firmans for 
Chin Taimur Sultan, and afterwards proceed to deliver the 
firmans to the other noblemen who have been mentioned, 
^joining them all to repair, attended by their forces, to 


a beyond b from beyond Sirhind and Samana, 

c Omit Dilawer Khan, Ahmed Yusef, Shah Mansur Birlas, Muhara- 
fiiedi Gokultiish, 

rl Kizil, 0 Gujar f each according to his rank and dignity. 

1 [This tribe inhabited the country from Bhakkar to Multan and 
Samana. Clnn Timur was at this time governor of Me wilt .— E . B., 
P- 495.] 

2 The tewachi is an officer who corresponds very nearly to the 
^ urkish chaoits , or special messenger ; but he was also often employed 

act as a commissary for providing men or stores, as a commissioner 
in superintending important affairs, as an aide-de-camp in carrying 
° r ders, & c . 
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uch place as should be pointed out by Clnn Taimur ^ 
for their assembling ; that Abdal-Ghafur should liiinseT 
remain with the army, and report to me by letter if any of 
the officers betrayed indolence or want of zeal, in which case 
I would deprive the offender of his rank and station, and 
remove him from his government and perganna. Having 
written, and delivered these letters to Abdal-Ghafur, I 
dispatched him, giving him at the same time additional 
verbal instructions. 

On Sunday eve, 1 the 28th, at three watches and six garis, 
I passed the Jumna on my way to the Bagh e Nilufar (or 
Lotus Garden), which is in Dhulpur ; it was near the end of 
the third watch of Sunday 2 when we reached it. Situations 
and pieces of ground were pitched upon, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the garden, on which it was arranged that several 
of the Amirs and courtiers were to build themselves palaces, 
and lay out gardens. On Thursday, the 3rd of the first 
Jumada, I pitched upon a place for a bath, on the south-east 
of the garden, and it was accordingly cleared for that 
purpose. I directed that, on the spot so cleared, they 
should build a bath on the best construction on an elevated 
platform, 11 and, in one of its apartments, finish a reservoir 
ten by ten. 3 

The same day I received letters from Kazi JIa and Ner-Sing 
Deoreli, b which had been forwarded by Khallfeh from Agra, 
and which contained intelligence that Mahmud, the son of 
Iskander, had taken Behar. The moment I received this 
information I resolved to join the army. c Next morning, 
being Friday, I mounted at six garis 4 from the Nilufar 
garden and reached Agra at evening prayers. I met by 
the way Muhammed Zeman Mirza, who was on his way for 
Dhulpur. Chin Taimur Sultan too arrived the same day 
in Agra. 

Next morning, being Saturday, I called the Amirs to 

a they should lay the foundations of the bath after which they 
were to erect the buildings thereon, 

b x> e0 , 0 to set the army in motion. 

1 Sunday morning, January 10, about half-past five. 

2 Near three p.m. 3 About twenty feet square. 

a About twenty-four minutes past eight o'clock a.m. 
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/when it was resolved, that we should set out for 
on Thursday the 10th. That same Saturday, 

[ intelligence came from Kabul, by which I learned 
that Humaiun had collected the army of those provinces, 
ai *d, accompanied by Sultan Weis, had set out with forty 
or fifty thousand men on an expedition against Samarkand ; 
that Shah Kuli, the younger brother of Sultan Weis, had 
advanced and entered Ilissar ; that Tarsun Muliammed 
Sultan had proceeded from Termez 1 and taken Kabadian, 2 
and had afterwards sent to ask support ; that Humaiun 
had sent Tulik Gokultash and Mir Khurd, with a number 
°f troops and a body of Moghuls, to the assistance of Tarsun 
Muliammed Sultan, and himself followed after them. 

On Thursday, the 10th of the iirst J umada, after three garis, 3 
I set out for the Purab, and passing the Jumna in a boat 
a httle above Jalesir, came to the Bagh-e-Zarefshan. 4 I gave 
0l *ders that the horse-tail standards, 5 the kettle-drums, the 
st nd, and the whole army, should halt, opposite to the 
gat-den on the other side of the river, and that such as came 
to perform their kornish 0 to the Emperor should cross in a 
boat. 


On Saturday, Ismail MIta, who was the ambassador of 
Bengal, brought his peshkesh , and paid his respects accord- 
big to the usage of Hindustan. For the purpose of making 
bis obeisance, he took his stand a full arrow-shot off, and 
retired after he had offered his submissions.* 1 He was then 
nrrayed in the usual dress of honour, which they call sir 
lr iaxvineh hl (or hair-twist), and introduced. In conformity 
'vith our custom, he next made his three genuflexions, 
a nd then advanced and delivered Nasret Shah’s 8 letter; 

finally, retired, after presenting the offerings which 
le bad brought. 

^ a salutation. b Sir muineh 


.. 1 I firmiz is a town on the right bank of the Oxus, north-east of 
Ualkh.] 

[Kabadian lies on the Kafir Nahan affluent of the Oxus, north- 
° a f of Tirmiz.] 

5 About a quarter past seven a.in. 4 Tho gold-shedding garden. 

6 [i. e. obeisance.] 

‘ \Mu7j%ndhy according to Steingass, means * a fur coat ’.J 
Nasret Shah was at this period King of Bengal. 
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On Monday, Khwajeh Abdal Hak having arrived 
Irossed the river in a boat, went to his tent, and waitecrtnT 
him. 1 

On Tuesday, Hassan Chalebi waited on me. 

I had halted several days at the Char-bagh, for the 
purpose of collecting 21 the army. On Thursday, the 17th, 
after three garis in the morning, 2 we commenced our march. 
I embarked in a boat, and went to the village Anwar, which 
is seven kos from Agra, 3 and there landed. 

0n Sunday, I gave the Uzbek ambassadors their audience 
of leave. To Amin Mirza, the envoy of Kuchim Khan, 
I gave a dagger and belt, with an elegant knife, a milch 
of brocade, and seventy thousand tangs 4 as a present; 
to Mulla Taghai, the servant of Abusaid Sultan, and to the 
servants of Meherban Khanum, and of her sonPfilad Sultan, 
I gave vests richly ornamented with buttons, and dresses of 
honour of rich cloth, besides a present in money and goods, b 
suited to the situation of each. 

Next morning, Khwajeh Abdal Hak took leave, to go 
and live in Agra ; and Khwajeh Kalan, the grandson of 
Khwajeh Yahya, who had come with the envoys from the 
Khan and Sultans of the Uzbeks, had his audience of leave, 
previous to setting out on his return to Samarkand. 

As a demonstration of joy on the birth of HumaiOn’s son, 
and on Kamran’s marriage, I sent Mirza Tabrlzi and Mirza 
Beg Taghai to these princes, with each ten thousand 
marriage-presents. 0 They also carried a robe and a girdle, 
both of which I had myself worn. By the hands of Mulla 
Behishti, I sent to ITindal an enamelled dagger and belt ; 
an inkstand, set with jewels ; a stool, inlaid with mother of 
pearl ; a short gown, from my own wardrobe, with clasps cl ; 
and an alphabet of the Baburi characters. I also sent some 


a equipping b Omit and go'ods, 

0 ten thousand shahruickts each as marriage presents. 
d and a girdle; v 


1 The Khwajeh was a holy man, which accounts for Babur’s visit. 

2 A quarter past seven a.in. 3 Down the river. 

4 The tang [or tanhali ] is a small silver coin of the value oi about 
a penny. 
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ufnts, writteni n the Baburi characters. To Humaiun, 

I sent a copy both of the translations and original poems that 
Tnhad written, since coming to Hindustan. I likewise sent 
to Ilindal and Khwajeh Kalan my translations and poems. 1 
To Kamran, by the hands of Mirza Beg Taghai, I sent such 
translations and original poems as I had composed after 
coming to Hind, and letters written in the Baburi characters. 

On Tuesday, after having delivered the letters which I had Feb. 2. 
written to the persons who were going to Kabul, and given 
them leave, I had a conversation with Mulla Kasim, Ustad 
Shah Muhammed the stone-cutter, Mirek Mir Ghias, Mir 
the stone-cutter, Shah Baba Beldar, 2 and explained all my 
wishes regarding the buildings to be completed at Agra and 
Ohulpur ; and having entrusted the work to their care 
I gave them leave. It was near the end of the first watch, 3 
when I mounted to leave Anwar, and noon-day prayers Reaches 
were over, when I halted within one kos of Chandwar, at Aba P ur * 

R village named Abapur. 

On Thursday eve I dismissed Abdal Maluk Korchi, who Feb. 4. 
was to accompany Hassan Chalebi as ambassador to the yovs lo” 
King (of Persia), and Chapuk, who went along with the Persia and 
Ozbek ambassadors, on a mission to the Khans and Sultans. 

Four garis 4 of the night were still left, when we marched Raberi. 
from Abapur. I passed Chandwar about dawn, and em¬ 
barked in a boat. About bed-time prayers I landed 
from the boat before Raberi, and joined the camp, which 
l&y at Fatehpur. At Fatehpur we halted one day. On Feb. 5. 
Saturday, with the first gleam of light, I performed my Feb. G. 
ablutions, and having mounted, we said our morning 
prayers near Raberi, in the Friday Mosque. 8, Moulana 
Mahmud Farabi was the Imam. At sunrise we embarked 
below the lofty eminence b at. Raberi. For the purpose of 
getting my translations written in a peculiar mixed character 

A in public. h big bend 

1 [The translation referred to is the Risdlah e u'Cdidiyah. Babur's 
original poems were his Divan, and a collection of mnwaritt known 
Mubin.] ♦ N 

a A beldqr is a pioneer ; but in^civil works, lie is the well or tank 
digger. 3 Near 9 a.m. 

4 About an hour and a half. [About 4.30 a.m.] 
bajbuu u B b *\ 
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this day made a set of parallel lines suited to the U 
measure for eleven verses. a 1 This day, the words of the men 
of God produced some compunction in my heart. Having 
drawn the boats to the shore opposite to Jhaken, 1 2 one of b 
the pergannas of Raberi, I passed that night in the vessel. 

The vessels having been ordered to proceed c thence before 
day-light, I was in the boat, and had finished morning 
prayers, when Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi arrived, bringing 
with him one Shamseddln Muhammed, a servant of Khwajeh 
Kalfin, who had come with letters. From the letters, and by 
the information collected from the messenger himself, we 
learned everything that had passed at Kabul. Mahdi 
Khwajeh 3 also joined us in the boat. About noon-day 
prayers. I landed at an eminence d in a garden on the other 
side of the river, over against Etawa, bathed in the Jumna, 
Arrives at and said my noon-day prayers. Having passed over from 
the place where I had prayed I came to the Etawa side, 0 
and, under the shade of the trees of the same garden, and 
sitting on the top of the eminence which overhangs the 
river, we set some men to wrestle before us for amusement. 
The dinner which Mahdi Khwajeh had ordered was served 


Etawa. 


a The same day T prepared a mistar of eleven lines for use in copy¬ 
ing the translations I might wish to write in characters ornamented 
with arabesques. 

h the chief town of c we resumed our journey 

d Omit a tan eminence 0 I moved towards Etawa, 


1 [By c set of parallel lines ’ is meant the mistar , a card on which 
threads are strung parallel to each other, and this, pressed against the 
sheet of paper to be written on, is the Oriental substitute for our ruled 
lines. The tarldb khalti , which Erskine translates by 4 mixed char¬ 
acters is given the meaning of 4 characters ornamented with ara¬ 
besques * in P. de C.’s version.] 

2 [The Gazetteer of Etaiva gives Jhakan as a village in the head¬ 

quarters Tahsil of the Etawa district, lying amongst the ravines on 
the left bank of the Jamna.] 

Mahdi Khwajeh had held the government of Etawa. He was 
Babur’s son-in-law. [According to Mrs. Beveridge ( Hum a yyn-narrteh , 
p. 18) he was married to Babur’s sister Khanzadah Begum. Khwaja 
Khallfeh, according to some authorities, had intended to place this 
nobleman on the throne to the exclusion of all Babur’s sons, but his 
arrogance and presumption disgusted even his most ardent partisans, 
and influenced the Khallfeh to transfer his allegiance to Humayun. 
~-£. B., p, 514.] 
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’ gapd jigfe. About evening prayers we crossed the river, and 
^reached the camp about bed-time prayers. I halted two 
or three days on this ground, both to collect our troops, 
arid for the purpose of writing letters to be sent to Kabul ‘ b> 



ShamseddTn Muliammed. 

On Wednesday, the 30tll of the first Jumada, I marched Feb. 10. 
from fctawa, and after proceeding eight kos. halted at Mun 
and Aduseh. 1 Several letters for Kabul, which I had not had 
time to write, I finished at this station. I wrote to Humamn, Wn|*to 
that if the incursions which had broken the tranquillity ot Hindal,and 
' the . country were not yet completely checked, he should Kamran. 
himself move to punish the robbers and freebooters, who 
had been guilty of the depredations, and take every means 
to prevent the peace of the country from being disturbed. 

I added, that I had made Kabul a RoyaL Government, 2 
that therefore none of my children should presume to levy 
any money in it. 1 ' I likewise sent c instructions to Ilindal 
to repair to the Court. To Kamran I wrote, recommending 
him to cultivate politeness, and the duties suited to lus 
rank as a prince d ; told him, that I had bestowed on him 
the country of Multan, and informed him that Kabul >yas 
' to belong to the imperial domain. I likewise informed him 
that Firart-sent formy wifte and family. As several circum¬ 
stances relating to my affairs may be learnt from the letter 
which I wrote on this occasion to Khwajeh Kalan, I subjoin 
a copy of it, precisely as it was sent : 


‘ To Khwajeh Ivalan, health. 

‘ShamseddTn Muliammed reached me at Etawa, and Babur’s 
communicated his intelligence.* My solicitude to visit 


a to my people at Kabu b to make any claims to it. 

<1 strive to maintain good relations with the royal Tiinee (King of 
Persia) ; e Add about affairs in those parts (Kabul). 

1 [Miiri mav be the Muhiiri, which is marked on the Gazetteer map 
of the Etawa district, U. P. — This place adjoins the village of 
Babarpfir in the Auraya Tahsil of the Etawa district, so called 
according to the Gazetteer , because it was used by Babur as a halting- 
Place. It has two sites, which combined are known as Serai B ibar- 
pur, and may mark tlie position of Muri-Adusa.] 

2 Crown domain. 

b b 3 


Khwajeh 

Kalan. 
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y western dominions is boundless, and great be^ 
"expression. The affairs of Hindustan have at length, 
however, been reduced into a certain degree of order ; and 
I trust in Almighty God that the time is near at hand, when, 
through the grace of the Most High, everything will be 
completely settled in this country. As soon as matters are 
brought into that state, I shall, God willing, set out for 
your quarter, without losing a moment’s time. How is it 
possible that the delights of those lands should ever be 
erased from the heart ? Above all, how is it possible for 
one like me, who have made a vow of abstinence from wine, 
and of purity of life, to forget the delicious melons and grapes 
of that pleasant region a ? They very recently brought me 
a single musk-melon. While cutting it up I felt myself 
affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of 
my exile from my native country ; and I could not help 
shedding tears while I was eating it. 

6 You take notice of the unsettled state of Kabul; I have 
considered the matter very attentively, and with the best 
of my judgement ; and have made up my mind that in 
a country in which there are seven or eight chiefs, nothing 
regular or settled is to be looked for. I have therefore sent 
for my sisters and the females of my family b into Hindustan , 1 
and having resolved on making Kabul, and all the neigh¬ 
bouring countries and districts, part of the imperial domain, 
I have written fully on the subjects to Humaiun and 
Kamriin. Let some man of judgement deliver to them the 
letters now sent. I have formerly written on the same 
subject to the Mirzas, as perhaps you may know. There 
is therefore now no obstacle nor impediment to the settling 
of the country 0 ; and if the defences of the castle are not 
strong, if the inhabitants of the kingdom are distressed, if 
there be no provisions in the granaries, or if the treasury be 
empty, the fault must, in future, be laid on the governor 
of the country. 


a which produce so much licit enjoyment ? 
b my wives 

« Add and the development of its resources; 

1 They seem to have had different districts assigned them for their 
support. 
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aere arc several matters necessary to be attended to, k 
of which I shall subjoin. Regarding some of them I had 
previously written you, so that you will be, in some degree, 
prepared for them . 11 They are as follows b : The castle 
must be put in a state of complete repair ; the granaries 
must be stored, and provender laid up ; the going and com¬ 
ing of ambassadors must be attended to c ; the Grand 
Mosque must be repaired, and the expense provided for 
out of the tax levied on gardens and orchards / 1 Again, the 
caravanserais, and baths, and the large portico of brick, 
built by Ustad Hassan Ali in the citadel, and the unfinished 
palace,® must be properly repaired and completed, after 
consulting with Ustad Sultan Muhammed. If Ustad Hassan 
Ali has already drawn a plan, let him complete it according 
to that plan. If he has not, you must consult together, 
and fix upon some beautiful design, taking care that the 
court be on a level with the floor of the Hall of Audience. 


Again, the buildings as you go to Little Kabul, near Badash- 
Khak , 1 must be attended to, f and the water-mound of 
Ghazni must likewise be thoroughly repaired. As for the 
garden of Hand wan,& it has but a scanty supply of water ; 
a stream* large enough to turn a mill, must be purchased , 11 
and led through the grounds. Again, to the south-west 
of Khwajeh (Basteh), I formerly led the river of Tutun-dareh 2 
by the foot of a rising ground, where I formed a plantation 


a Such are, the treasury must be kept well supplied; 
b Omit this danse,. 

c provision must be made for the expenses incidental to the visits 
of ambassadors; 

tl a tax on property. Add This impost should bo legalized, and its 
receipts devoted to the object stated. 

0 For the large portico of brick . . . palace read and the unfinished 
palace of baked bricks, in course of construction, which was begun by 
Ustad Hasan Ali in the citadel, 

* Again, it is urgently necessary for you to attend to the reservoir of 
Little Kabul, which is connected with the stream of Butkhak, at the 
point where the pass opens out in the direction of Little Kabul, 
s promenade garden, h obtained, 


1 Butkhak. 

a Tutun-dareh is a valley about eight kos north-west of Hupian. 
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if trees a ; and as the prospect from it was very 
called it Nazergah (The Prospect). You must there also 
plant some beautiful trees, form regular orchards, and all 
around the orchards sow beautiful and sweet-smelling 
flowers and shrubs, according to some good plan . 6 

4 Syed Kasim has been appointed to accompany the 
artillery-men . d 

4 You must remember too, to pay particular attention 
to Ustad Muhammed Hassan, the armourer . 6 

4 Immediately on receiving this letter, you will, without 
loss of time, attend my sisters, and the ladies of my family,*' 
as far as Nilab ; so that, whatever impediments there may 
be to their e leaving Kabul, they must, at all events, set out 
from it within a week after this arrives ; for as a detachment 
has left Hindustan, and is waiting for them, any delay will 
expose it to difficulties ,* 1 and the country too will suffer. 

4 In a letter which I wrote to Abdallah, I mentioned that 
I had much difficulty in reconciling myself to the desert of 
penitence ; but that I had resolution enough to persevere , 1 


(Turki versd )—I am distressed since I renounced wine ; 

I am confounded and unfit for business,— 
Itegret leads me to penitence, 

Penitence leads me to regret . 1 


4 I remember an anecdote of Banai. He was one day 
sitting by Mir Ali Slier, and had said something witty. 
Mir Ali Sher, who had on a vest with rich buttons, said, 
44 The witticism is excellent ; I would give you my vest 


a On the top of a hillock, to the south-west of Khwaja Bastah, 
I built a tank, to which I had led the waters of the Tutum Darah, and 
round which I had planted trees. 

b Add and as it was opposite a frequented ford, 

6 I am anxious that you should plant more beautiful trees there, 
and that you should lay out symmetrical grass plots bordered with 
pretty sweet-smelling flowers. 

d appointed to the auxiliary corps. 

6 Add and the matchlock men. f my wives, 

g however averse they may be to 
h hardships in a difficult position, 

* Here is a quatrain which expresses exactly the difficulties of my 
position, 

1 Others repent and remain penitent ; while I have repented, and 
regret having done so. 
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it not for the buttons.’ a Bantii answered, “Why 
uld the buttons hinder it ? I fear the button-holes 1 
are the impediment.” The truth of the anecdote must 
rest with him that told it me. Excuse me for deviating 
into these fooleries. For God’s sake, do not think amiss 
of me for them. I wrote last year the tetrastich which 
I have quoted ; and, indeed, last year, b my desire and 
longing for wine and social parties were beyond measure 
excessive ; it even came to such a length, that I have 
found myself shedding tears from vexation and disappoint¬ 
ment. In the present year, praise be to God, these troubles 
are over, and I ascribe them chiefly to the occupation 
afforded to my mind by c a poetical translation, 2 on which 
I have employed myself. Let me advise you too, to adopt 
a life of abstinence. Social parties and wine arc pleasant, 
in company with our d jolly friends and old boon com¬ 
panions. But with whom can you enjoy the social cup ? 
With whom can you indulge in the pleasures of wine ? 
If you have only Slier Ahmed, and Haider Kuli, for the 
companions of your gay hours and jovial goblet, you can 
surely find no great difficulty in consenting to the sacrifice. 
I conclude with every good wish. 0 Written on Thursday, 
fhe 1st of the latter Jumada.’ 3 

I was much affected while writing these letters/ which 
I delivered to Shamseddln Muhammed, and having given 
him such further verbal instructions as seemed necessary, 
dispatched him on Friday eve. 

On Friday we advanced eight kos, and halted at Ju- 
mandna. One of Kitin Kara Sultan’s 4 servants, who had 

a Add which hinder me. b for the last two years. 

0 to the blessings which were vouchsafed to me by virtue of 
tl derive all their charm from the company of 
0 I bid you adieu with a wish for our speedy reunion. 
f this letter, Add mixed with good counsel, which friendship 
prompted me to give, 


<SL 


Fob. 11. 


Feb. 12. 
Complaints 
from 
Balkh. 


1 The Turki word signifies not only button-holes, but mccumcss and 
hnpotency . 

2 [A reference to the translation of the Risdlahe Validly ah.] 

3 It is singular that none of Babur’s Turki letters are translated in 
the Persian. They give an dmiable view of his character. 

1 Kitin Kara Sultan was the Uzbek Chief of Balkh. 
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cn sent to Kamal-ed-din Kanak, another of the Sultj 
servants, then on an embassy at my court, had brought 
him letters, containing strong complaints of the conduct and 



proceedings of the Amirs on the frontier, and remonstrating 
against the robberies and pillage that were committed. 
Kanak sent me the man who had come to him. a I gave Kanak 
leave to return home, and issued orders to the Amirs on 
the frontier, that they should use every exertion to punish 
all such robbers or pillagers, and should conduct themselves 
towards the neighbouring powers with perfect good faith 
and amity. These firmans I delivered to the man who 
had come from Kitln Kara Sultan, and sent him back 
from that very stage. 

One Shah Kuli had been sent by Hassan Chalebi, to give 
a. d. 1529. me the particulars of the battle. 1 I now sent him with 
letters to the king, in which I apologized for detaining b 
Hassan Chalebi. On Friday the 2nd, he took leave. 

Feb. 13. On Saturday too, we advanced eight kos, and halted at 
Gakura c and Hemawali, pergannas of Kgjpi. 

Feb. 14. On Sunday the 4th, we marched nine kos, and halted at 
Darehpur, 2 a perganna of Kalpi. I here had my head 
shaved : for two months before I had never shaved my 
head. I bathed in the river Sanker. 3 
Feb. 15. On Monday I marched fourteen kos, and halted at 
Chlrgurh, which is also a perganna of Kalpi. 

Feb. 16 Next morning, being Tuesday the 6th, a Hindustani 
servant of Karacheh arrived, bringing firmans from 
Maham, 4 directed to Karacheh. He had also received 
penvdnehs 5 written in my style, and in the manner I 


a Omit this sentence. 

h in which I informed him that I accepted his excuse for delaying 
the departure of 
c Kakura 


1 Between the Persians and Uzbeks, near Jam. 

2 [There is a town named Darakpur marked on Renneli’s map on 
the Sengar river in the Cawnpore district, U. P.'J 

3 [The Sengar is a river that Hows through the Efcawa and Cawn¬ 
pore districts, and joins the Jainna below Kalpi. j 

•> [Mahim was Babur’s favourite wife, the mother of Hi^nayum] 

5 Penvdnehs are royal letters. 
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<SL 


Wrestling 

match. 


vr jierwdnehs with ray own hand, directing the people 
of^Behreh and Lahore to escort him in his road. a Uj is 
firman had been written at Kabul, on the 7th of the j an . 18. 
month of the first Jornada. 

On Wednesday we marched seven kos, and encamped Feb. 17. 
in the perganna of Adampur. That day I had mounted 
before dawn, and, setting out unaccompanied, a little after 
mid-day, b reached the banks of the Jumna. 1 vent own 
the river keeping close along its banks, and on arriving 
over against Adampur, I caused an awning to be erected on 
an island near the camp, and took a maajun. I there made 
Sadik wrestle with Kalal. Kalal came on a challenge.' 

At Agra he had excused himself from wrestling, pleading 
that he was fatigued from having just come off a journey, 
and asking a delay of twenty days. Forty or fifty days 
had now passed since the expiry of the time required. 

To-day he wrestled, being now quite without excuse. 

Sadik wrestled admirably, and threw him with the greatest 
ease. I gave Sadik ten thousand tangas and a saddled 
horse, a complete dress, and a vest wrought with buttons, 
as a present. Although Kalal had been thrown, vet that 
he might not be quite disconsolate, I ordered for him 
also a complete dress, with three thousand tangas, as 
a gratuity. I issued orders that the guns and cannon tl 
should be landed from the boats, and that in the mean¬ 
while a road should be made, and the ground levelled to 
admit of their moving forward. 1 In this station we halted 
three or four days. ' 

On Monday the 12th, we marched twelve kos, and halted Babur 


at Korah. 2 This day I moved in a taklit-i-ravdn (or litter). 


a, \$ v this order which resembled the panvanalis emanating from ' 1 eb ‘ 
my camp and which I wrote with my own hand, she demanded < n 
escort from the authorities at Lahore, Bhira, and adjacent pavts. 
b after lunching alone, ' 

c The latter at first threw difficulties in the way, 1 carts 


1 Here Babur begins to cross over from the Jhrana to the Ganges. 

2 [There were two towns of this name, both in the district of 
Falehpur, U. P. : Korah, on the left bank of the Jarnna, mneteen 
miles south-west of the town of Fatohpur, and Korah hhaB. lno 
latter, which appears to be the place referred to by Babur, is situated 
in the Khajuha Tahsil, and lies on a small affluent of the Jarnna, 
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fter advancing twelve kos from Korah, we halted 
'^/Kvl rieh, 1 one of the pergannas of Karrah. 2 Advancing 
eight kos from Kurieh, we reached Fatehpur Aswah; and 
after marching forward eight kos from Fatehpur, we 
encamped at Serai MTda. As I was halting here, about 
bed-time prayers, Sultan Jalaleddln 3 waited on me to 
offer me his duty. He brought along with him his two 


Feb. 27. 


Joins his 
eastern 
army. 
Feb. 28. 


March 1. 


Sultan 

Mahmud’s 

success. 


young sons. 

Next morning, being Saturday the 17th, we marched 
eight kos, and halted at Dakdaki, a perganna of Karrah, 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

On Sunday, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and Kasim 
Hussain Sultan, Bikhub Sultan, and Tardlkeh, waited on 
me at this station ; and, on Monday, at the same station 
Askeri also came and offered me his duty. All of them 
had come from the eastward of the Ganges. I ordered 
that Askeri should marcli down the opposite bank of the 
river, with the troops that had arrived on that side ; and 
that, whenever my army halted, he should encamp opposite 
to it on the other bank. 

While in this neighbourhood, intelligence reached us in 
rapid succession, that Sultan Mahmud had gathered 
round him a hundred thousand Afghans ; that he had 
detached Sheikh Bayezld and Biban, with a large army, 
towards Sarwar, 4 while he himself and Fateh Khan Sirwani 
occupied the banks of the Ganges, and were moving upon 

thirty miles west-north-west of Fatehpiir.—Thornton’s Gazetteer of 
India.] 

1 [Kurriah, or Kunda Kanak, is a village in the Ghazipur Tahsll of 
the Fatehpur district, on the left bank of the Jamna, about eighteen 
miles south-west of Fatehpur. Aswah, or Haswah, is a village in the 
head -quarters Tahsll of the same district, seven miles south-east 
of Fatehpur. It is an old town — now decayed—and capital of the 
pergannah. Serai Mida may be Serai-Munda, a village in the same 
Tahsll of the same district, about twelve miles south-east of Fatehpur. 
— Gazetteer of Fatehpur.] 

2 [Karra is a town of historic interest in the Allahabad district, U.P. 
It is situated on the south bank of the Ganges opposite Manikpur.] 

3 [This was Jalal ud din Sharki, the son of Hosain Shah and the 

representative of the older kings who ruled Jaunpur before its con¬ 
quest by Sikander Lodi. He must not be confounded with Jalal 
ud din Lohani (ex-king of Bella r), another competitor for the Eastern 
Kingdom,] 4 [Gorakhpur.] 
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? uftar; 1 that Slier Khan Siir, 2 on whom I had bestowe 
> ^pisttks of favour, to whom I had given several pergannas, 
and whom I had left in a command in that quarter, had 
now joined these Afghans ; that with some other Amirs 
he had passed the river, a and that Sultan Jalaled din’s 
people, being unable to defend Benares, 3 had abandoned 
it and retreated. They excused themselves by saying, 
that they had left a sufficient force in the castle of Benares, 
and had advanced in order to meet the enemy on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

a that Sultan Mahmud had made Sher Khan and some other Amirs 
cross the river, 


eOl J 


1 Chunar is a very strong hill-fort on the Ganges, about eighteen 
miles west of Benares. [Chunar is the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the 
Mirzapur district, U. P., situated on the right bank of the Ganges. 
The Fort, which is of high antiquity and formerly of great strategic 
importance, as the key of Bengal and Behar, s built on an outlier of 
the Vindhyas, a sandstone rock] utting out in the Ganges. It fell 
into the possession of Sher Khan through marriage with its chief’s 
daughter. In 1537 it was captured by Humayun and retaken by 
Sher Khan in the following year.] 

2 [Sher Khan Surl was an Afghan noble, the son of Hasan, a 
Jaglrdar of Saseram in Behar. At an early age he quarrelled with 
his father and entered the service of the Governor of Jaunpiir. We 
next iind him in the service of Sultan Sikander, King of Delhi, and 
after the defeat of Sultan Ibrahim by Babur (152G) he joined the 
standard of Muhammed Shah Lohani, the pretender to the throne of 
Jaunpiir and Behar. In 1527 he joined Babur’s governor of Jaunpiir. 
He waited on Babur in 1528, accompanied him to Chanderi, and was 
entrusted by him with a command in Behar. When Mahmud Lodi 
seized Behar in 1529, Sher Khan joined him, but, later, shortly before 
the battle of Ghagra, he made liis submission to Babur. After 
Babur’s death (1530) Sher Khan made himself master of Behar, and 
having defeated Humayun at the battle of Chausa (1539), and Kanauj 
(1540), drove him into exile, and mounted the imperial throne under 
Hie title of Sher Shah. His dominions included Bengal, Behar, 
North Western India, and Malwa. He was killed by an explosion 
while besieging Kalinjar (1545).] 

3 [Benares, known to the Hindus as Kashi, is a town of immeasur¬ 
able antiquity, and is mentioned in the Raiiuiyana and Mahabhdrata. 
Buddha began his preaching in its neighbourhood (at Sarnath). It 
was sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni in the eleventh century and cap¬ 
tured by Muhammed Ghori in the twelfth. It sank in importance 
during the Mohammedan period, but is now the Hindus’ Mecca. It 
is the head-quarters of a district in the United Provinces, situated on 
the left bank of the Ganges.] 
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Babur is 
entertained 
n Karr ah 
bj' Sultan 
Jalaleddin. 


March 5. 


March 0. 


Marching from Dakdaki, we advanced six kos, arn 
encamped at Kusar within three or four kos of Karrali. 
I went and stayed on board of a vessel.' 1 We halted two or 
three days at this station on account of a grand entertain¬ 
ment, which Sultan Jalaleddin gave me. On Friday I went 
to the palace of Sultan Jalaleddin, within the Fort of 
Karrali, wdiere he entertained me as his guest, he himself 
placing some of the dishes before me. After dinner I 
invested him and his sons with a yakta 1 of cloth of gold, 
a jdmeh, h and a nimcheh , and, at his desire; gave his 
eldest son the title of Sultan Mahmud. 

After leaving Karr ah, I rode on about a kos, and halted 
on the banks of the river Ganges. Shahrek had met me 
with letters from Maham, at the first station after I reached 
the Ganges. I now sent him back with my answers. 
Khwajeh Kalan, Khwajeh Yahya’s grandson, had asked 
for a copy of the Memoirs which I had written. I had 
formerly ordered a copy to be made, and now sent it by 
Shahrek. 

Next day we marched, and after advancing four kos, 
halted. 2 I embarked in a boat as usual, 0 and, as the camp 
did not move far, we arrived early. Soon after I took 
a maajun, still remaining on board/ 1 Khwajeh Abdul 
Shahid was in Nurbeg’s house ; we sent for him ; we also 
sent and brought Mulla Mahmud from Mulla Ali Khan’s 
house. After sitting some time we passed over to the 
other side, and set some wrestlers to wrestle. We directed 
Dost Yasln Khair to try his skill with the other wrestlers, 
without engaging Siidik the great 3 wrestler. These 
directions were contrary to usage, as the custom is to 


a I made the journey by boat. 

}) Omitjameh, c Omit as usual, 

tl Soon after my arrival I again embarked and took a raa’jun. 


1 The yakta is a vest without a lining ; the jdmeh is a long gown ; 
the nimcheh, a vest that reaches only down to the middle. 

s [P. do C. has ‘ the next day being Saturday, we marched, and 
after advancing four kos halted at Koh \ a village situated in the 
iSirathu Tahsll of the Allahabad district, twenty-four miles north-west 
of Allahabad .—Gazetteer of the Allahabad district .] 

3 [i. e. the champion.] 
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1-Ie wrestled extremely 


with the strongest first 
ith eight different persons. 

About afternoon prayers, Sultan Muliammed Bakhshi 


<SL 


a. i>. 1529 

_ _ . -rr Sultan 

came in a boat from the other side of the river. He Mahmud’s 
brought accounts of the ruin of the affairs of Mahmud army cUs- 
Khan, the son of Sultan Iskander, 1 whom the rebels 
had dignified with the title of Sultan Mahmud. A scout 
who had gone out from our army had already, about 
noon-day prayers, brought us news of the breaking 
up of the rebels. Between noon and afternoon prayers 
a letter had arrived from Tajkhan Sarangkliani, which 
corresponded with the information of the spy. Sultan 
Muliammed, on his arrival, now detailed the whole particu¬ 
lars. It appeared, that the rebels had come and laid siege 
tp'Chunar, and had even made a slight attack; but that, 
on getting the certain news of my approach, they were 
filled with consternation, broke up in confusion, and raised 
the siege ; that the Afghans, who had passed over to 
Benares, had also retired in great confusion; that two 
of their boats sank in the passage, and that several of their 


men were drowned in the river. 

Next morning also, I a embarked in a boaE When Enchant- 
half-way down, I saw Aisan Taimiir Sultan, and Tukliteli 
Bugha Sultan, who had dismounted for the purpose of 
performing the komish, and were still standing.' 1 I sent 
for the Sultans into the boat; Tukhteh Bugha Sultan 
performed some of his enchantments. A high wind 
having risen,® it began to rain. The violence of the wind 
induced me to eat a maajun. Although I had eaten 


a Next morning I set out and after a march of six kos, the army 
arrived at Serauli, one of the districts of Piag. 1 then 
b Omit this clause. 

p This produced a most refreshing temperature, and 

1 [Mahmud Lodi was the younger son of Sikander Lodi, King of 
Delhi. The western Afghans had proclaimed him King of Delhi after 
the death of his brother Ibrahim (1526), and Kuna banka acknow¬ 
ledged his claims to the throne. He supported the Rana with a con¬ 
siderable force at the battle of Kanwa (1527), after which lie tied to 
Chitor, where he remained some time. He was invited to 1 anna in 
Bundelkhand by the Lodi chiefs assembled there, and was proclaimed 
King of Beliar and Jaunpur in 1528. E. B ., p. 497.] 
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maajun the day before, I ate one also this day on reach* 
the camp. 

March 8. Next day we halted in our camp. 

March 9. On Tuesday we marched. Over against Averd 1 there 

was a large verdant island. Having crossed in a boat, 
I rode round it on horseback, a and, coming back in one b 
Babur's watch, again embarked in the boat* While riding on the 

danger. bank of the river, I came, without knowing it, on a steep 

precipice which had been hollowed out below by the current. 
The moment I reached the bank it gave way, and began 
to tumble in. I instantly threw myself by a leap on the 
part of it that was firm. My horse tumbled in. c Had 
I remained on the horse, I must inevitably have fallen in 
along with it. The same day I swam across the river Ganges 
for amusement. I counted my strokes, and found that I 
crossed over with thirty-three strokes. I then took breath, d 
and swam back to the other side. I had crossed by swimming 
every river that I had met with, the river Ganges alone 
excepted. On reaching the place where the Ganges and 
Jumna unite, 0 I rowed over in the boat f to the Piag 2 
side, and at one watch and four garis, 3 we reached the 
camp. 

March 10. On Wednesday at noon, the army began to cross the 
Jumna. We had four hundred and twenty boats. 


a I explored it, b the first 

0 While I was riding along the banks of the river I passed over 
a quagmire (quicksand), the existence of which I had not even 
suspected. My horse had no sooner placed his feet on this quick¬ 
sand, which exhibited no fissure on its exterior surface, than he sank. 
I instantly gave a jump, and throw myself on the bank, while my 
horse too regained his footing. 

tl without resting, 

0 Add at the hour of evening prayors, f I had the boat drawn 

1 [This should be urdii, or camp, according to P. de C.] 

2 The two rivers unite at Piag, properly Priag, a famous place of 
pilgrimage with the Hindus. The fort- of Allahabad is built at the 
conflux of the two rivers [Pryiig, which is the Hindu name for 
Allahabad, and signifies ‘ the place of sacrifice \ has been regarded as 
a holy spot for countless centuries. The fort contains Asoka’s pillar 
dated third century n. 0., on which are also recorded the victories of 
Namudra Gupta in the fourth century a. n.J 

3 About half-past ten p.m. 
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riday, the 1st of Rajeb, I crossed the river. 

^OS 7 Monday the 4th, I marched from the banks of the 
Jumna against Behar. Having advanced five kos, we 
halted at Lawain. I sailed down the river as I had been 
accustomed. a The troops had continued passing till this 
day. I now directed the guns and artillery b which had 
been landed at Adampur to be again embarked at Piag, 
and sent forward by water carriage. Having reached our 
ground, we set the wrestlers a-wrestling. Dost Yasln had 
an excellent wrestling match with Palilevan Lah5ri 1 the 
boatman. Dost succeeded in throwing him, but by great 
exertions, and with much difficulty. I bestowed complete 
dresses on both of them. Somewhat farther on is the Tus, 2 
a very swampy and muddy river. We halted two days 
at this station, for the purpose of discovering a ford, and 
of constructing a road. Towards night, we found a ford c 
by which the horses and camels could pass, but the loaded 
wagons could not cross on account of its broken stony 
bottom. Orders were, however, given that exertion should 
be used, to transport the baggage carts across by that ford. 

On Thursday, having marched thence, I went in a boat 
as far as the point where the river Tus empties itself into 
the main river. 3 At the point of junction I landed, rode 
up the Tus, and returned about afternoon prayers to the 
camp, which, in the meantime, had crossed that river and 
taken its ground. This day the army marched six kos. 

Next morning we halted on the same ground. 



crosses the 
Jumna. 

March 15. 
Advances 
against 
Behar. 


March 1G 
and 17. 


March 18. 


March 19. 


a I went by boat. b gun-carriages 

c Add up the river from our camp 


1 [i. e. the Lahore champion.] 

2 [There are two rivers called Tous, viz. the southern (the Tus 
referred to above) and the eastern. The former rises in the Kaimur 
range, Maihar State, C. I., flows through Rewah and the Allahabad 
district, and falls into the Ganges nineteen miles below its junction 
with the Jamna close to Punasa, whore Babur probably crossed it. 
The latter (Babur's Tousin) rises west of Eyzabad and runs a course 
nearly parallel with the Gogra. It flows in a south-east direction 
past Azimgarh, receives the Lesser Sarju near Mau. and falls into the 
Ganges two miles west of Ballia.) 

a [i. e. the Ganges.] 
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On Saturday we marched twelve kos, and reacfcej 
Nilaba - Gang a ; whence next morning we marched, and 
having advanced six kos, halted above Deli. 1 From 
thence we went on seven kos, and reached Nanupur. At 


Visits 
Ckuaiir. 
March 24. 


March 25. 


Arrives at 
Benares. 


Mahmud 
Khan occu 
Dies tho 
banks of 
the Son. 


this station Baki Khan b arrived with his sons from Chunar, 
and paid his obeisance. 

At this time a letter from Muhammed Bakhshi gave me 
certain information, that my wives and household had set 
out from Kabul. 

On Wednesday I marched from that station, and visited 
the fort of Chunar ; the camp halted after having advanced 
about one kos beyond it. In the course of my march 
from Piag, some painful boils broke out on my body. 
At this stage a Rumi administered to me a medicine 
which had lately, been found out in Rum. They boiled 
the dust of pepper in an earthen pot, and exposed the 
sores to the warm steam, and after the steam diminished, 
washed them with the warm water. I did this for two 
astronomical hours. At this station, a man said that 
in an island close on the edge of the camp, he had seen 
a lion and rhinoceros. 2 Next morning we drew a ring round 
the ground ; we also brought elephants to be in readiness, 
but no lion or rhinoceros was roused. On the edge of the 
circle one wild buffalo was started. This day the wind 
rose very high, and the wind and dust occasioned a great 
deal of annoyance. Having embarked in a boat, I returned 
by water to the camp, which had halted two kos higher 
up than Benares. In the jungle around Chunar, there 
are many elephants. 3 We were just setting out from this 
station, with the intention of having the sport of elephant 
hunting, when Baki Khan c brought information, that 
Mahmud Khan was on the banks of the river Son. 4 I 

a we again reached the banks of tho Canges at Nilab ; 

• b Taj Khan 0 Taj Khan 


1 [This should be simply 1 a village according to P. do C.] 

2 Neither lions nor rhinoceroses are ever heard of now at Benares. 
The former might have been a tiger. 

3 No wild elephants are ever found now in that quarter, or nearer 
than the hills. 

4 [The Son, tiring at Amarkantak, and flowing through the Bilaspur 
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itely convened the Amirs, and consulted them 
attempting to fall upon the enemy by surprise ; 
when it was finally settled, that we should advance by 
very long marches without a moment’s loss of time. 
Leaving that place, wc marched nine kos, and halted at 
the Balweli 1 passage. From this station, on the eve of 
Monday, the 18tli of the month, I sent off Taller to Agra. 
He carried with him drafts for payment of the money 
which I had ordered to be given as presents to the guests 
who had come from Kabul. The same day I went on board 
of a boat. a I embarked before dawn, and having reached 
the place where the river Gumti, 2 which is the river of 
Jaunpur, forms a junction with the Ganges, I went a short 
way up it in the boat, and then returned back. Though 
it is a narrow little river, yet it has no ford, so that troops 
are forced to pass it in boats, by rafts, and on horseback, 
or sometimes by swimming. 13 I visited and rode over the 
last year’s encampment, from which our troops had 
advanced to Jaunpur. 0 A favourable wind having sprung 
U P, and blowing down the river, they hoisted the sail of 
a Bengali boat, and made her tow the large vessel, which 
Went very quick. The army, after leaving Benares, had 
encamped, about a kos higher up/ 13 Nearly two garis 
°1 > the day were still left when we reached the camp, having 
ni et with nothing to delay us e ; the boats that followed 
os with most expedition, came up about bed-time prayers. 



March 28. 


March 29. 

Babur 

marches 

against 

him. 


a Omit this sentence. 

]) Omit, and on horseback and read or by swimming their horses. 
c Add at a distance of a kos below the junction of the Gumti (with 
the Ganges). 

ll My camp was pitched a kos above Benares. 
e Omit this danse. 


district, Rewah state, and the Mirzapur and Shah a bad districts, joins 
Ganges ten miles above Dinapiir. It almost, equals the Nerbudda 

ln sanctity.] 

^ 1 [This* is probably the Ballooa of Rennell's map, a town in the 
Benares district, U.P., situated on the left bank of the Ganges.] 

[The Gumti rises twenty miles east of Piliblut in the I nitcd Pro* 
Vinces, flows past Shah-jehanpur, Lucknow, and Jaunpur, and joins 
“ e Ganges at Saidpur in the Ghazipur district.] 

3 Higher probably than the junction of the Ganges and Gumti, 
b abuk II Q Q 
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March 30. 
March 31. 


April 1. 
Several 
Afghan*, 
chiefs ten¬ 
der their 
submission 


March 2, 


Feb. 19. 


April! 


At Chunfir I had given orders, that whenever 
by land, Moghul Beg should measure the straight road 
with a measuring line, and that, as often as I embarked 
on a boat, Lutfi Beg should measure along the bank of the 
river. The straight road was eleven kos, that , along the 
river eighteen. 

Next day we remained at the same station. 

On Wednesday, too, I embarked on the river, and 
halted a kos below Ghazipur. 

On Thursday, while at the last-mentioned station, 
Mahmud Khan Lohani came and waited, on me. The 
same day. letters came from Jalal Khan Behar Khan 
Behari, 1 from Farid Khan, NasTr Khan, and Slier Khan Sur, 
as well as from Alaul Khan Sur, and from a number of 
the Afghan Amirs. 2 This day, too, I received a letter 
from Abdal-azlz Mir Akhur, dated at Lahore, the 20th of 
the latter Jumada. The day on which this letter was 
written, Karacheh’s Hindustani servant, whom I had sent 
from the neighbourhood of Kalpi, had arrived. Abdal- 
aztz’s letter mentioned, that he and others had advanced, 
as they had been ordered, and on the 9th of the latter 
Jumada had joined my household at Nilab. Abdal-azlz, 
after attending them as far as the Chenah, had there 
separated from the rest, and gained Lahore before them, 
from whence he had written the letter which I received. 

On Friday the army resumed its march, while I embarked 
on the river as usual, and having landed opposite to 
Chiiseh, 3 at the encampment of the former year, where 


1 [According to Erskine, Jalal Khan Behar Khan Behaii was the 
grandson of Darya Khan, and the son of Behar Khan Lohani, who had 
assumed the title of Sultan Muhammed in 1523. Sher Khan Sur was 
at this time his chief supporter. Nasir Khan was the Afghan Jaglrdar 
of Ghazipur. ( E. R, p. 499).] 

2 [As Erskine observes in his History of Babur , p. 500, ‘this 
amounted to a breaking up of the Lohani confederacy in Behar, 
leaving only Mahmud Lodi and his adherents to be dealt with. In 
fact the feuds between the Lohani and Lodi factions in the eastern 
provinces wore fatal to the national history of the Afghans. 5 ] 

3 [Chausa is a village in the Buxar subdivision o* the Shahabad 
district, U.P., situated close to the point where the Kararnnasa joins 
the Ganges four miles west of Buxar town. It was the scene of 
Humayun’s crushing defeat by Sher Shah in 1539. | 
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harl been eclipsed, 1 and a fast observed, I rode out 
rveyed the place, and then went aboard again, 
fuhammed Zeman Mirza followed me into the boat, a and 
a t his instigation I took a maajun. The army encamped 
on the banks of the Karmnasa. 2 The Hindus rigorously 
avoid this river. The pious Hindus did not pass it, but 
embarked h in a boat and crossed by the Ganges so as to 
av °id it. They hold, that if the water of this river touches 
an y person, his religion is lost c ‘; and they assign an origin 
to its name corresponding to this opinion. I embarked, 
a nd sailed a little way up the river, and then returning 
a 2 a in, crossed over to the north side of the Ganges, and 
brought the boats close to the bank. Some of the troops 
amused us with different sports, and some of them wrestled, 
^pki Mulisin challenged four or five people to wrestle with 
imn. o ne man he laid hold of and immediately threw; 
Shadman being the second, threw Mulisin who was 
miserably ashamed and affronted. The professed wrestlers 
a l$o came and wrestled. 

Next morning, being Saturday, I marched nearly at the 
lirst watch, for the purpose of sending on people to examine 
^ le ford over the Karmnasa. I mounted, and rode for 
ab out a kos up the river towards the ford, but, as the 
distance was considerable, I again embarked as usual, 
n m] reached the camp in a boat. The army encamped 
,lb °ut a kos beyond Chuseh. This day I again used the 
Pepper remedy. It was a little too warm, so that my limbs 
'vere covered with blood,* 1 and I suffered much pain. A 

having followed mo by boat rejoined me, 

> went past its mouth 

a a h the merits of a man's pious works are lost; 

. __J*ith the result that I felt its influence all over my body, 

! This must have been the eclipse of May 10, 1528. A fast is 
n joined on the day of an eclipse. 

j, I fhe Karamnasa (destroyer of religious merit) rises in the Kaimur 
]\r V S> 01 j§hteen miles west of Rohtiisgarh in Bengal, flows through the 
j av.apur district, separates Shahabad from Benares, and joins the 
^’ ,l nges near Chausa. Various stories are current to account for its 
( mpute, but the real cause of its ill fame is probably the fact that 
tr S ^he boundary of the eastern kingdom of Magadha, which is 
^ted with contempt in Sanskrit literature because its inhabitants 
Wer e non-Aryans.] 


<SL 


April 3. 
Passes the 
Karmnasa. 


CC2 
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little farther on was a swampy rivulet. We staye^-nAd^ 
morning on the same ground, for the purpose of mending 
the road across it. 

On the eve of Moadny, the Hindustani runner, who had 
brought Abdal-azlz’s letters, was sent back with the 
answers. 

On Monday morning I embarked in a boat, but the wind 
being unfavourable, it was necessary to track 1 it. Last 
year the army had halted a long time at a station opposite 
to Baksereh. 2 3 On arriving near it I crossed the river, 
and went over the ground. Steps had been formed on the 
bank of the river for the purpose of landing ; they might 
be more than forty and fewer than fifty. The two upper 
steps alone were left ; all the others had been swept away 
by the river. I embarked again and took a niaajun, and 
having anchored the boat higher up than the camp, at an 
island, we made the wrestlers try their skill At bed-time 
prayers we returned to the camp. Last year i passed the 
river Ganges by swimming, 8 to view the very ground on 
which the army now encamped ; many went over it on 
horses and a number on camels. That day I ate opium. 

Next morning, being Tuesday, Karim Bcrdi, Muhammed 
Ali Haider Kitabdar, 4 and Baba Sheikh, were sent out 
with a force of about a hundred a chosen men, to procure 
intelligence of the enemy. While at this station, I directed 
the Bengal ambassador to write b about three definitive 
propositions which I offered him. 

On Wednesday, Yunis Ah, whom I had sent to Muhammed 
Zeman Mirza 5 6 to sound his dispositions regarding Behar. 


a two hundred b to his master 


1 [i. e. tow it with a rope.] 

2 [Buxar, a town in the Shahabad district, Bengal, is situated on 
the right bank of the Ganges, about sixty-two mites north-east of 
Benares. Sir Hector Munro gained a decisive victory here in 1704 
over the allied forceB of Mir Kasim and the Wazlr of dude.] 

3 Babur mentions above, that he had passed the Ganges by swim¬ 

ming for the first time. Perhaps he means the Ganges alone, ns 
distinguished from the joint stream of the Jumna and Ganges. 

* [i, e. librarian. P. do 0. has equerry (rikabdar).] 

6 It will be recollected that Muhammed Zeman Mirza was the son 
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April S. 


Ji, bringing back a shuffling answer. A man belong- 
^iig^Ahc Slieikh-zadehs of Behar arrived with a letter, 
which contained information tliat the enemy had retreated 
and abandoned Behar. 

On Thursday, having written letters of protection, I sent 
them to the people of Behar by Terdi Muhammcd son of 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, whom I ordered to set out, 
accompanied by some Turk! and Hindu Amirs, and by 
the bowmen, to"the number of two thousand men. Having 
made Khwajeh Murshid Iraki, Dlwan 1 of the Sarkdr of 
Behar, I sent him along with Terdi Muhammed. Next 
morning. Muhammed Zemfui Mirza having consented 
to go, petitioned for several things through Sheikh Zein 
and Yunis Ali, and particularly requested a few troops 
to reinforce him. Some troops were appointed to serve 
under him? and he took others into his service. 

On Saturday, the 1st of Shabiin, we marched from this April 10. 
station, where we had remained encamped for three or 
four days ; and the same day I rode out, and, after sur¬ 
veying Bhujpur 3 and Bahia, 3 rejoined the camp. Mu¬ 
hammed Ali and the officers who had been sent out in 
search of intelligence, defeated a body of pagans by the 
road, and reached a place where Sultan Mahmud had been. 


of Badla-ez-zeman Mima, King of Khorasan. Babur at this time 
wished to bestow on him the government of Behar, which lie does not 
appear to have been eager to receive. |He was Babur s son-in-law, 
having married his daughter Ma’sumeli Begum.—A'. B., p. o2o.J 
1 [i e civil governor. Under Babur’s grandson Akbar, the 
Moghal Empire was divided into fifteen Subahs, each under a Sabah- 
dur or Viceroy, often a royal prince, who had supreme civil and 
military control. Under him were the Divans, who were superin¬ 
tendents of finance, and the Faujdars, or military commanders of 
districts. Each Sabah was divided into a certain number of barkurs, 
and each Sarkar into Perganrtahs (or Maluds), cf. our subdivisions 
into provinces, divisions, and districts. These Subahs varied much 
>>i size. For instance tiie Multan Sabah contained only five Sarkars, 


esiitt. rui lllMLtvm .v, viw "“O ' 1 " 1 " . , * . 

and fifty-three Mahals, whereas the Allahabad Sabah comp sod ten 
Sarkars and 177 Mahals '} 


MIPS HI HI 1< I Bttwnwo. | , , 01 | .i - I 

| Bhujpur lies on the right bank of the Ganges m the Sliahubad 
district, Bengal. It is twenty-five miles west of Bihiya and five 

miles due east of Buxar.J m ^ ol ,- W5 , 

3 [Bihiya is a village in the head-quarters Tahsil of the fehahabad 

district, Bengal.] 
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Sultan Mahmud was attended by about two tlious 
men ; but, on hearing of tlie approach of our advanced 
guard, was seized with consternation, killed two of his 
elephants, and went off with precipitation. One of his 
officers, whom he had sent out in advance, was met and 
attacked by about twenty of our troops, and being unable 
to maintain his ground, his people fled ; several of them 
were dismounted and taken prisoners ; one of them had 
his head cut off and one or two of their best men were 
taken and brought in alive. 

April II. Next morning we marched, and I went on board of 
medZeman a boat. b At this stage 0 I bestowed on Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza gets Mirza a full dress of honour from my own wardrobe, 1 
a dagger and belt, a charger, and the umbrella. 2 He bent 
the knee, and did me homage for Behar ; and having 
fixed the revenue payable into the private treasury 3 
from the Sarkdr of Behar at one hr or and twenty-five 
laks* I gave the charge of it to Murshid Iraki, as DTwan. 
April 15. On Thursday, we marched from that station, and I 
embarked in a boat. I made all the boats be ranged in 
regular order. On iny arrival, I directed the boats to set 
sail, and to form in order close to eacli other. More than 
half the breadth of the river was left unoccupied/ 1 Although 
all the ships were not collected, as some places were shallow 
and others deep, as in some places the current was rapid, 
while in others the water was still, we were unable to make 
the greater part of them keep their proper distances. 


H two hundred 

b Add here It was at this station that Muhammed Zaman Mirza 
Grossed the river. I was obliged to halt there for two or three 
days until he had accomplished the passage of the river, and 
started on his journey. 

0 On Tuesday, the fourth of the month, 

d All tlie boats that had been lying up had orders on my arrival to 
set sail, after being hound to each other by means of ropes so as to 
form a continuous line. Tt turned out that they occupied more than 
the width of the river. 


1 Sarupa khdseh . 

2 The umbrella was a symbol only given to viceroys and persons 
of the highest rank 

3 Khalseh. 4 About £32,OUO. 
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,Jle i wijs discovered within the ring pf the boats ; 
^v^the size of a man’s thigh/ leapt so high out of tire 
water for fear of the crocodile, that it fell into a boat, 
where it was taken and brought to me. On reaching our 
station, I gave names to the different ships. The old great 
Baburi, which had been finished before the war with Rana 
Sanka, I called Asaisli. 2 This same year, before I joined 
the ar.nv, Araish Khan had built a vessel, and presented 
it to me* as a peshkesh. On going on board of her, 1 huh 
directed a scaffolding 3 to be. raised in her, and bestowed 
on the vessel the name of Araish. 4 In the ship v* nc 1 
Sultan Jalaleddln had given me as peshkesh, I had cause* 
a large scaffolding to be raised, and I now directed another 
scaffolding to be erected on the top of that. I called her 
the GuujliSh. 8 Another small bark, used as a vessel o 
communication, b which was sent on every business and 
occasion, got the name of Farmaish.® 

Next morning, being Friday, I did not march. AH the 
preparations and arrangements for Muhammed .email 
Mirza’s departure being completed, he separated from 
us, and encamped a kos or two oli, for the purpose or pi 
ceeding on his expedition to Belrar. The same day, he 
came and had his audience of leave. Two spies, who ca ' ne 
from the Bengal army, informed me that the Benga is, 
under the command of Makhdum Alim, won. s<paia ^ 
into twenty-four divisions on the banks of the river Gandak, 
and were raising works of defence. A bod> o i n 
under Sultan Mahmud, who had wished to send away then- 
families and baggage/ had not been suffered to do it, and 

a Omit the size of a man s thigh, 
k a vessel with a rounded stem, 

0 to convey their wives and families across the river, 


<SL 


April 16. 
Babur pre¬ 
pares for 
battle. 


’ | This ia the ghariSl or Gavialis gmgelkm. .1 

2 mi t, :» l i. e. platform or. raised poop, i 

Nepal, flows through the districts of Champaran and S.uan, andjom 
flic Ganges opposite Patna, it must not be confounded with the 
Lesser Gandak, which is a tributary of the Ohagra.j 
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/had been compelled to accompany the army. Ins^L.. 
on receiving this intelligence, as there was some probability 
of a general action, I dispatched orders to Muhammcd 
Zeman Mirza, forbidding him to march, and sent forward 
Shah Iskander, with only three or four hundred men, to 
Behar. 


Demands a ° n Saturday > a messenger from Dudu, 1 and her son 
categorical Khan Behiir Ivhan, arrived in my camp. It appeared 

answer that the Bengalis had watched them with a jealous eye. 

Bengal. After havin g given me notice of their intentions, that 
I might expect their arrival, they had come to blows with 
the Bengalis, had elfected their escape, crossed the river, 
and reached the territory of Behar, whence they were now 
on their way to tender me their allegiance. The same day, 
I sent word to the ambassador of Bengal, Ismael MItah, 
that there was great delay on the part of his court, in 
answering the three articles which had formerly been given 
to him in writing, and which he had forwarded. That 
he must, therefore, dispatch a letter, requiring an immediate 
and categorical answer; that if his master had really peace¬ 
able and friendly intentions, he could find no difficulty in 
declaring so, and that without loss of time. 

Kecap&, On Sunday eve a messenger arrived from Terdi Muham- 
4lk "ted Jeng-Jeng, by whom I learned, that on the morning 
ol Wednesday, the 5th of S ha ban, his advanced guard had 
arrived on one side of Behar, 2 whereupon the Shikdar 
(or Collector) had instantly fled by the opposite gate, and 
made his escape. 

.Sends ail ° n Sunday 1 marched from that station, and halted in 

ambaxsa- the perganna of Ari. 3 Here we received information, that 

fhree'ar- thc am ' y of KharId 4 Was encamped at the junction of the 
tides to 

Bengal. 1 [Dudu was the widow of Sultan Muhammcd Shall Lohani, the 
Afghan King of Behar (who died in 1528), and regent for her minor 
son, Jalal ud din Lohani, or, as he is generally styled, Jalal Khan 
Behar Khan. — E. Ii., p. 497.] 

2 [The town of Behar, now much decayed, lies thirty-seven miles 
from Patna city in the Patna district of Behar.] 

3 | Arrnh is the head-quarters of the Shahabad district of Bengal 
It is famous for its defence by Wako and Boyle during the Mutiny i 

1 Kharid appears to have included the countiy on both sides of the 
G'ogra, near Sikanderpiir, and thence on its left bank down to the 
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and Saru, 1 on the farther side of the river Saru, 
^ they had collected a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty vessels. As I was at peace with Bengal, and had 
always been the first to enter into any understanding that 
had a tendency to confirm a friendly state of things, 
though they had not treated me well in placing themselves 
right in my route, yet, from a consideration of the terms 
on which I had long been with them, a I resolved to send 
Mu 11a Muhammed Mazhab along with Ismael MIta the 



ambassador of Bengal; and it was settled that the Mulla 
should have leave to return back to me, after making the 
same three proposals that I had formerly offered. 2 

On Monday the ambassador of Bengal came to wait on April 19. 
me, when I sent him notice that he had leave to return. It 


a faithful to the rule I had always observed, 


flanges. [Kharid is a village which gives its name to the j>er<jannali, 

' and is situated in the Bansdih Tahsll of the Ballia District, U.P., 
four miles east of Sikanderpur.] 

1 | Much confusion has been caused by the various names given to 
this river. The principal branch rises in Kumaon, where it is named 
the Kali. At Katai Ghat it unites with the western Sarju, after 
which it goes by various names: Sarju, Saru, Sarda or Ghagra. 
Further down it is joined by the eastern Sarju and adds Deoha to its 
numerous names.] 

a [Erskine in his History of Bctbur (pp. 501- 2) explains the trans¬ 
actions between Babur and Nasrat Shah, the King of Bengal. When 
Sikander Lodi overran the Kingdom of Jaunpur, the reigning king, 
Husain, took refuge with the King of Bengal. Sikander, ha\ing 
subdued Behar, entered Bengal, and his advance was stayed only by 
a convention under which he was allow'ed to retain Beliar, Tirhut and 
& a ran, and neither Prince was to support the enemies of the other. 

I he confusion occasioned by Biibur’s approach against Ibiahim Lodi 
presented a favourable opportunity to the King of Bengal, for 
recovering the ceded provinces. Nasrat Shah, accordingly, occupied 
Tirhut, and captured Monghvr. After the defeat and death of 
Ibrahim Lodi, many Afghans fled to Bengal, and Nasrat Shah even 
gave. .asylum to Sultan Mahmud, the brother of his father-in-law, 
Ibrahim Lodi. Babur found the army of Kharid, as the Bengal 
army was called, lying in the territory of Saran, and encamped near 
the junction of the Ganges and Ghagra. Though at peace wiih 
Bengal, the shelter afforded to his fugitive enemy, the posit- ion of the 
K ha rid army, and the equivocal conduct of its leaders, made a cate¬ 
gorical explanation of the intentions of the Bengal Government 
^dispensable.] 
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as at the same time intimated to him, that I wouhj 
guided, entirely by my own pleasure in moving backwards or 
forwards, as seemed best, for the purpose of quelling the 
rebels wherever they were to be found, but that his master’s 
dominions should sustain no injury or harm, either by land 
or water ; that as one of the three articles was, that he 
should order the army of Kliarld to leave the tract in which 
I was marching, and return to Kharid, I was willing to send 
some Turks to accompany them on their march ; that I 
would give the Kharid troops a safe-conduct, and assurances 
of indemnity, and suffer them to go to their own homes. 1 *- If 
he refused to leave the passage open, and neglected to listen 
to the remonstrances which I made, b that then, whatever 
evil fell on his head, he must regard as proceeding from his 
ow n act; and he would have himself only to blame for any 
unpleasant circumstance that occurred. 

On Wednesday I bestowed the usual dress of honour on 
Ismael Mita, the Bengal ambassador, and gave him presents 
and his audience of leave. 

On Thursday I sent Sheikh Jamali to Dudu, and her son 
Jalal Khan, with letters of protection, and a gracious 
message. The same day a servant of Maham arrived, who 
had parted with my family at DIpali, c on the other side 
of Bagh-e-Safa. He brought letters from them. 

On Saturday, the ambassador of Irak, Murad Korclii 
Kajar, 1 had an audience. 

On Sunday, having delivered suitable presents to the care 
of Mulla Muhammed Mazhab, lie took leave. 

On Monday, I sent Khallfeh and some other Amirs, to 
examine in what place the river could be passed. 

On Wednesday, I again sent Khallfeh to examine the 
ground between the two rivers. 2 I rode out to the south, 
nearly to Ari, for the purpose of examining the beds of 


a who would escort them there and deliver on my behalf reassuring 
letters to the people of Kharid. 

b and did not desist from this absurd claim to bar our passage, 
r ' Omit at DTpali, 


1 The Kajars are the Ttirki tribe, to which the present Persian royal 
family belong. 

2 [i. c. the Gliagra and the Ganges.] 
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fey-lilies. While I was riding about among them, Slieit 
en brought me some fresh seeds of the water-lily. They 
oear a perfect resemblance to fresh pistachios, and have a 
very pleasant taste. The flower, which is the nllUfar, 1 the 
Hindustanis call kawel-kakeri ; its seeds they call dudah. 
As they informed me that the Son was near at hand, we 
rode to see it. In the course taken by the river Son below 
this, there are a number of trees, which they say lie in 
Munir. 2 The tomb of Sheikh Yahya, the father of Sheikh 
Sharaf Munir, 3 is there. As we had come so far, and come 


so near, I passed the Son, and going two or three kos down 
the river, surveyed Munir. Having walked through its 


gardens, I perambulated the Mausoleum, and coming to 
the banks of the Son, bathed in that river. Having said 
my noon-day prayers earlier than the stated time, I returned 
back to join the army. a Some of our horses were knocked up 
in consequence of their high condition ; so that we were 
forced to procure others, and l) left some persons behind, with 
instructions to bring together the horses that were worn 
out, to take care of them, allow them time to rest, c and 
bring them back at leisure/ 1 Had we not given these orders, 
we would have lost many horses. I had given orders, on 
leaving Munir, to count the paces of a horse from the banks 
of the river Son to the camp. They amounted to twenty- 
three thousand one hundred, which is equal to forty-six 
thousand two hundred paces, amounting to eleven kos 4 and 


a camp. b while others wero exhausted, so I 

° Add and water them, d without pressure. 

1 The~Lotus [{Ndwmbiwn speciosum). The ordinary Hindustan 
word for the flower is Icanwcd , and for the seed kanwalgaUa .] 

2 The Munir, best known, lies on a river that joinr, the Karmnasa, 
hi the upper part of its course. The Munir here spoken of, was 
probably some village dependent on the other. [Munir is a town on 
the Son in the district of Ghazipur, TLP.] 

3 [Sheikh Sharaf ud din Ahiya Munir! was a celebrated Sufi saint 
°f Behar, the contemporary of Nizam ud din Aulia. He was the 
author of Modem ul ma'am and Mukdlibdt % Ahiya Mumn. He died 
hi 1380, and his tomb, which stands near the junction of the Son with 
the Ganges, is held in great veneration by Muhammedans.—Beale’s 
Biographical Dictionary.'] 

4 The kos being 4,000 paces. If we take the pace of two feet and 
a half, this would make Babur’s kos nearly a mile seven furlongs and 
thirty-three yards. 
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half. From Munir to the river Son is about half a k 
so that the whole distance we travelled in returning was 
tw r elve kos. As in moving from place to place, in order to 
see the country, w r e must have gone fifteen or sixteen kos, 
we could not in all have ridden much less than thirty kos 
this day. About six garis of the first watch of the night 1 
were past, when w e returned to the camp. 

On the morning of the same Thursday, Sultan Juneid 
Birlas arrived with the troops from Jaunpur. I showed him 
troops from marks of my great dissatisfaction, upbraided him with 
Jaunpur. j x i s ( ] c ] a y 5 an( ] c p f ] no ^ sa ] u t e him. I, however, sent for 
Kazi JIa, whom I embraced. 

Kesolves to That same day I called the Amirs, both Turki and Hindu, 
sa^Ti^ross' to a counc ^» and took their opinion about passing the river, 
theSaru, or It w r as finally settled that Ustad Ali should plant his 
Gogra. cannon, his feringi pieces 2 and swivels, 3 on a rising ground 
between the Ganges and Saru, and also keep up a hot fire 
with a number of matchlock-men from that post ; that 
a little lower down than the junction of the two rivers, 
opposite to an island, where there were a number of vessels 11 
collected, Mustafa, on the Behar side of the Ganges, should 
get all his artillery and ammunition in readiness, and com¬ 
mence a cannonade ; a number of matchlock-men were 
also placed under his command ; that Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza and others, who were appointed for the service, 
should take their ground behind Mustafa to support him ; 
and that overseers arid inspectors should be appointed to 
attend Ustad Ali Kuli and Mustafa, for the purpose of 
overlooking the pioneers and labourers employed in raising 
batteries, placing the guns, and planting the artillery, b as 
well as for superintending the men who were occupied in 
transporting the ammunition and warlike stores, and in 
other necessary works c ; that Askeri, and the Sultans and 

a Add and an elephant belonging to the Bengalis 
u (emplacements) for the reception of guns and cuiverins. 
c and should also provide above all for a plentiful supply of ammu¬ 
nition for the guns; 


1 Nearly half-part eight p.m. 

2 [P. de C. has pierrier (cuiverins).] 


3 Zarbzin. 
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& named for the duty, should set out expeditiously, and 
^ Sthe Saru, at the Ghat 1 of Haldi , 2 in order that, when the 
batteries were completed, they might be in readiness to fall 
upon the enemy, who might thus be attacked in different 
quarters at the same time. 0, Sultan Juneld, and Kazi Jia, 
having informed me that there was a ford eight kos higher 
up, I appointed Zard-ru to take one or two boatmen, and 
accompanied by Sultan Juneld’s men, and Mahmud Ivhati, 
and Kazi JIa’s people h to proceed in search of the ford, 
and to cross over if it was found passable. Our people 
Ivad a report that the Bengalis intended to place a party at 
the ford of Ilaldi, for the purpose of guarding it. We 
received letters from the Sliikdar of Iskanderpur 3 * * * * * * * and 
Mahmud Khan , 0 that they had collected about fifty vessels 


:<sl 


at the passage of Haldi, and had hired boatmen, but that a.d. 1520. 
the sailors had been struck with a panic upon hearing 
a report that the Bengalis were coming. As there was still 
a chance 11 of effecting a passage over the river Saru, without 
waiting for the people who had gone to look for the ford, 
on Saturday I called the Amirs to a council, and told them 
that from Iskanderpur Chatermuk, as far as Oudh and 


a For at the same time read on that side. 
b and t hose of Mahmud Khan and Kazi Jla 
c Mahmud Khan’s Shikdar at Iskanderpur, 
,l Seeing the urgency 


^ 1 The Ghat of Haldi seems to have been a passage over the Gogra. 
The ghat on a river is the landing place on the bank. 

2 [This ferry is shown on the map of Gorakhpur as situated in the 
south-east corner of the district, connecting Ballia with Gorakhpur. 
Haldi is a village in the Rasva Tahsll of the Ballia district, on the 
Hght bank of the Ghagra, nine miles north-west of Sikandarpur. 

*-Gazetteers of the Ballia and Goral'hpiir districts.] 

3 Iskanderpur, the Secunderpour of Rennell, stands on the right 

bank of the Gogra, about twenty miles above its junction with the 

Ganges. [Sikandarpur is situated in the Bansdih Tahsll of the 

ballia district, U.P., three miles south of the right bank of the 

Ghagra, and twenty-four miles north of Ballia town. It i3 a 

very old town, with ruins that extend as far as Kharld, four miles 

to the east, and is said to get its name from Sultan Sikandar 

Lodi.] 
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.hraj, 1 fclie whole river Saru was full of fords ; that ^ 
^lan was as follows : to divide my army into six bodies 
to make the chief force of it cross in boats at the Ilaldi 
passage, and advance upon the enemy, so as to draw them 
out of their entrenchments, and keep them occupied until 
Ustad Ali Ivuli and Mustafa a could cross the river and take 
post with the guns, matchlocks, feringis, and artillery |>; 
that I myself would pass the Ganges with Ustad Ali Kuli,° 
and remain on the alert, and in perfect readiness for action ; 
that as soon as the great division of the army had effected 
their passage, and got near the enemy, I should commence 
an attack on my side, and cross over with my division 3 ; 
that Muhammed Zeman Mirza, and those who werenppointed 
to act with him on the Behar bank ol the Ganges, wcie 
at the same time to enter into action, and to support 
Mustafa.' 1 Having made these arrangements, and divided 
the army to the north of the Ganges into four divisions, 
and placed it under the command of Askeri, I ordered it to 
advance to the ford of Haldi. One of the divisions was under 
the immediate command of Askeri, and was composed of 
his servants; another was commanded by Sultan Jalaleddln 
Sharki ; the third was composed of the Sultans of the 
Uzbeks, Kasim Hussain Sultan, Bikliub Sultan^ '1 -mg 
Itmish Sultan, Muhammed 6 Khan Lohani Ghazipuri, 

11 Omit this clause. .. 

i. that wliile the rest of the array remained immobile, I^should cause 
to be conveyed across the river in boats at the Haldi terry, a largo 
force which would advance straight against the enemy ; that, while 
this movement was in course of execution, Ustad Ah hull and Mustafa 
shonld assist it by the fire of their camion, matchlocks, culverins and 

swivel guns, and come into action. 

c that for my part I would cross the Ganges after posting troops to 

support Ustad Ali Kuli, d npar Mustafa ' 

* Mahmud 

.TBarhaj is a towi in the Dooria Tahsil of the Gorakhpur dis¬ 
trict', U.P., situated on the left bank of the Ghagra near its confluence 

Wl *'ltwillbereloUeoted, that Ali Kuli was to cross the Gogra above 
its junction with the Ganges, while Mustafa was to cross the Ganges 

below its junction with the Gogra. 

a Babur’s division was to cross over under cover of All Ivuli s hie, 
and Muhammed Zeman Mirza under that of Mustafa. 
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Baba Kashkeh, Kurbmish’> Uzbek, Kurban Chirklu, 
ij-iissain Khan, with the Darya-khanians.’ lire fourth 
division was under the conduct of Musa Sultan, and Sultan 
Juneid Birlas, who had with them the whole army from 
Jaunpur, to the number of twenty thousand men. Proper 
officers were appointed to get the whole of these divisions 
mounted and in march that same night, being Sunday eve. 

On the morning of Sunday the army began to pass the. 
Ganges. 2 I embarked and crossed over about the first watch. 3 
The third watch was past when Zard-ru, and those who had 
accompanied him to search for the ford, returned without 
having found it. They brought word, that by the way they 
had met the boats, and the detachment of the army which 
had been ordered up the river. 4 

On Tuesday we marched from the place where we had 
crossed the river, advanced towards the field of action, 
which is near the confluence of the two rivers, and encamped 
about a kos from it. I myself went and saw Ustad Ali 
Kuli employed in firing his feringis and artillery. That day 
Ustad Ali Kuli struck two vessels with shot from his feringi. 


%L 


5 May 2. 


May 4. 


and sank them. 0 Having dragged on the great cannon 
towards the field of battle, and appointed MuUa Gholam to 
forward the necessary preparations for planting it, and 
left him some yasdwels 5 and officers to assist him, I em¬ 
barked in a boat and went to an island opposite to the camp, 
where I took a maajun. While I was under the influence 
of the maajun, they brought the boat near the royal tents, 
and I passed the whole night aboard. This night, a singular 
occurrence happened. About the third watch of the night 
an alarm was given by the boat-people. I found that my 


a Kuki b Tnbnish 

c Add It Was from this spot also that Mustafa shattered and sank 
two boats with shots from a swivel gun. 


1 [According to P. de C. these wore tho chiefs who were specially 
appointed to superintend the banks and streams of tho Ganges.] 

2 They passed from tho right to the left, bank of tho Ganges, pro- 
paratory to crossing the Gogra. 

a [About 0 a.m. A pahar or watch =* three hours.] 

4 [i. e. Askari’s force.] 

5 The yasawd is an officer who carries the commands of the prince, 
a nd aces them enforced. He has a staff of office. 
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Servants had each of them laid hold of some piece of ^ ^ 

^/belonging to the ship, and were calling out, 4 Strike him, 
strike him.’ The vessel Farmaish, in which I slept, was 
close by the Asaish, a .on board of which was a tunkitdr, 1 
who, as he waked from his sleep, saw a person that had 
laid hold of the ship Asaish, and was endeavouring to climb 
up her side. The tunkitdr struck him with a stone on the 
head. The unknown person, while in the act of falling from 
above into the water, b let fly a blow with his sword at the 
tunkitdr , and wounded him a little. The man made his 
escape in the river. This had produced the alarm. The 
night that I left Munir, one or two of my tunkitdrs had 
chased a number of Hindustanis who had come near my 
^vessel, and took two of their swords and a dagger, which 
they brought in. Almighty God preserved me : 

Let the sword of the world be brandished as it may. 

It cannot cut one vein without the permission of God. 


The following morning, being Wednesday, I went aboard 
of the Gunjaish, and having approached the place where 
they were firing the artillery, I allotted to every one his 
particular duty. I dispatched about a thousand men, 
under the command of Aughan Berdi Moghul, with orders 
to ascend the river for two or three kos, and use every 
endeavour to cross it. c While they were on the march, 
not far from Askeri’s camp, they fell in with twenty or thirty 
Bengali vessels which had crossed the river and landed a 
number of infantry, with the intention of making a sudden 
attack on one of our divisions/ 1 Our men charged at lull 
gallop, threw them into confusion, put them to flight, look 
some prisoners, whose heads they cut off, killed and 
wounded a number of others with their arrows, and seized 


a The Asaish in which I slept was anchored close to the Farmaish, 
b The other immediately dived and, coming up again, 
e cross the river two or three kos higher up. 

d While they were on the march, they fell in with a large force of 
Bengali infantry, who having crossed opposite to Askari’s camp by 
the aid of thirty vessels, flattered themselves with the idea that they 
would find an occasion for displaying their valour. 

1 A confidential servant. [P. de C. translates this 4 night watch¬ 
man \] 
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r eight, of the vessels. The same day, the Bengalis 
from a number of vessels, near Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza’s quarters, 1 and made an attack on him. He, on his 
part, received them with great firmness, put them to flight, 
and pursued them ; the men of three vessels were drowned, 
and one vessel was taken and brought to me. On this 
occasion, Baba Chihreli particularly exerted himself and 
signalized his bravery. I ordered Muhammed Sultan Mirza. 

Yakkeh Khwajeh, Yunis Ali, Anglian Berdi, and the body 
which had previously been appointed to pass the river, 
t° make use of the seven or eight ships which Aughan 
Hordi and his men had taken, to row them over 0, during the 
oight while it w r as dark, and so cross the river. 

The same day, a messenger arrived from Askeri with Passage of 
information that his army had now all crossed the river, 
nnd that early next morning, being Thursday, they would 
he ready to fall upon the enemy ; I immediately issued 
orders, that all the rest of our troops who had effected their 
Passage, should co-operate with Askeri and fall upon the . 

°nemy, in conjunction with him. About noon-day prayers, p. 16S&. 
a person came from Ustfid with notice that the bullet was 
ready to be discharged, 2 and that he waited for instructions. 

^ sent orders to discharge it, and to have another loaded 
before I came up. 

About afternoon prayers I embarked in a small Bengali 
heat, and proceeded to the place where the batteries had 
been erected ; Ustfid discharged a very large stone bullet 
°nce, and fired the feringis several times. The Bengalis are 
famous for their skill in artillery. On this occasion, we 
had a good opportunity of observing them. They do not 
direct their fire against a particular point, but discharge at 
a tow them up stream 




* On the Ganges, below its junction with the Gogra. 

At this period the Asiatics were fond of artillery of huge size, 
as the Turks still are. The operation of loading was performed very 
slowly. [By biillet is meant cannon. I saw a huge gun of this 
Ascription at Bijapur, which I photographed with a native boy 
°°mfortably squatted inside the muzzle. It was 14 ft. long with 
a hore at the muzzle of 2 ft. 4 in. From an inscription which it 
]p Ye J appears to have been made for the Emperor Aurangzlb in 
by Muhammed ItumL] 
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'random. The same afternoon prayers, I ordered that) 
vessels should be rowed right up the river Sarfi, in front oT 
the enemy. The persons appointed to row the boats, 
without any hesitation, though unsheltered, rowed up about 
twenty vessels, a Orders were given to Isan Taimur Sultan, 
Tukhteh Bugha Sultan, Baba Sultan, Araish Khan, and 
Sheikh Guren, to proceed to the spot where the vessels were, 
and to guard them. I then left the place, and reached the 
camp in the first watch of the night. 

Towards midnight, news came from the ships that had 
been collected higher up the river, that the detachment 
ordered on the service had advanced as directed ; that while 
the ships which had been collected were moving according to 
orders, the Bengali ships had occupied a narrow pass in the 
river and engaged them b ; that one of the boatmen had his 
leg broken by a shot, and that they found themselves unable 
to make their way. 

On Thursday morning, I received intelligence from the 
men in the batteries, that the ships which were higher up 
the river were all sailing, down, 0 and that the enemy’s 
whole cavalry had mounted, and were now moving against 
our troops, who were advancing. I set out with the utmost 
expedition, and repaired to the vessels which had passed 
up by night. I dispatched a messenger full gallop to Muham- 
med Sultan Mirza, 1 and the detachment which had been 
appointed to pass, with orders for them to cross without 
delay, and to join Askeri. I ordered Isan Taimur Sultan 
and Tukhteh Bugha Sultan, who were protecting the 
vessels, to lose no time in crossing. Baba Sultan had not 
yet reached the appointed place. On this occasion, Isan 
Taimur Sultan embarked with about thirty or forty of his 
servants in a boat ; they swam over their horses by the side 
of the boat, (l and so effected a passage ; another boat got 
across after him. On seeing that the first party had landed, 

a carried out the undertaking. 

t the Bengalis, on discovering our manoeuvre, had come out to 
attack us; 

c had all arrived, (1 Add by taking hold of their manes, 


On the Gogra, between Babur’s position and Askcri’s. 
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4tee body of Bengali infantry marched down to attack ^ 
T^hgm. Seven or eight of Isan Taimur Sultan's men 
mounted their horses, rode out to meet them, and kept 
them occupied in skirmishing, drawing them on towards 
Isan Taimur, till he was prepared. This gave Taimur 
Sultan time to mount and make ready, and in the mean¬ 
time the second boat had also come across. He now set 


upon the large body of infantry with thirty or thirty-five 
horse, and put them to flight in grand style, distinguishing 
himself in several respects ; first, by the vigour and celerity 
With which he crossed over before all the rest, ; and next, 
by advancing with a handful of men to charge a numerous 
body of foot, which he threw into confusion and defeated. 
Tukhteh Bfxgha Sultan also passed the river, and the 
vessels now began to cross in uninterrupted succession. 
TheLahoris and Hindustanis also began to pass separately, a 
some by swimming b and others on bundles of reeds, each 
shifting for himself. 

On observing what was going on, the Bengali ships, which 
'ay opposite to the batteries down the river, began to flee. 0 
Oerwish Muhammed Sarban, Dost Ishek-Agha, Niir Beg, 
and numbers of our troops now passed, opposite to the 
batteries. I dispatched a messenger to the Sultans, to 
flesire them to keep together in a body such as had crossed, 
and that as the enemy's army drew near, they should take 
post upon its flank, and skirmish with them. The Sultans 
accordingly formed such as had crossed into three or four 
divisions, and advanced towards the enemy. On their 
approach, the enemy pushed forward their infantry to attack 
tlle m, and then moved from their position to follow and 
8ll Pport their advance. Kuki arrived with a detachment, 
from Askeri’s division on the one side, and the Sultans 


advancing on the other direction, they both charged. 
They fell furiously on the enemy, whom they bore down, 
taking a number of prisoners, and, finally, drove them 
h'om the field. Kuki overtook one Basant Rao, a pagan 
rank, and having unhorsed him, cut off his head. 


11 in their usual fashion and each from his own position, 
'* some supported on pieces of wood 
0 began to flee down I ho river. 

D d 2 
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Ten or fifteen of his people, who threw themselves u\ 
it, a were killed on the spot. Tukhteh Buglia Sultan 
signalized his valour by pushing on, and engaging the 
enemy hand to hand. Dost Ishek-Aglia also showed great 
intrepidity. b Moghul Abdal Waliab and his younger brother 
likewise distinguished themselves. Although Moghul could 
not swim, he yet contrived to get across in his corslet. 0 

My own ships were still behind. I sent orders for them 
to come up. The Farmaish came first, and having gone on 
board of her, I crossed, and examined the position of the 
Bengalis ; after which I embarked in the Gunjaish, and 
made them pull up the river/ 1 Mir Muhammed Jfilehbfm 
having informed me, that higher up, the river Saru afforded 
more favourable situations for passing, I 


gave orders for 


the troops to pass with all speed by the passages which he 
mentioned. While Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the other 
officers who had been ordered to cross, were effecting 
their passage, Yakkeh Khwajeh’s vessel sank, and Yakkeh 
Ivhwajeh went to the mercy of God. I bestowed his 
retainers and government on his younger brother, Kasim 
Khwajeh. 


About noon-day prayers, while I was bathing, 0 the 
Sultans waited on me. I praised their conduct in high 
terms, and led them to indulge hopes from my favour 
and good opinion. Askeri, too, came at the same time. 
This was the first time that lie had seen service, and it 
afforded a favourable omen. That night, as the camp 
equipage was not yet come over, I slept on a platform on 
the Gunjaish. 1 

May 7. On Friday we halted at a village called Gundneh, in 
the government of Kharld, in the perganna of Nirhan, 1 
to the north of the Saru. 


« 


a who tried to defend him, b Omit this sentence. 

c Add by clinging to his horse’s mane. 
d made inquiries about the upper readies of the river. 

0 performing my ablutions, 
f Add which had been moored to an island. 


1 The Nurhun of Rennell, situate below Iskanderpur, on the left, 
bank of the Gogra. fit lies about ten miles due east of Sikandarpfir, 
but on the opposite bank. By Gundneh may be meant Godna (now 
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'Sunday, I dispatched Kuki with his party towards 
Mhjil'hr, 1 for the purpose of procuring information. Shah 
Muhammed Maaruf, on whom I had conferred great favours 
when he had waited on me last year, and on whom I had 
bestowed the country of Saran, 2 had conducted himself 
to my satisfaction on several occasions. He had twice 
engaged his father, and had defeated and taken him. 
When Sultan Mahmud took Behar by stratagem. Biban 
and Sheikh Bayezid marched against him. lie then saw 
nothing left for it but to join them. About this time I had 
received several letters from him, and various confused 
reports a respecting him were current. As soon as Askeri 
had passed at Haldi, he came at the head of his men, waited 
upon Askeri, and joined him in his operations against the 
Bengalis. While I remained at this station he waited on me, 
and tendered his services. 

We now learned by successive messengers, that Biban and 
Sheikh Bayezid intended to cross the river Saru. At the 
same time an unexpected piece of news came from Sambal. 
Ali Yusef, who was in command there, had employed him¬ 
self in reducing the country to order, and in introducing 
regularity into the government. He and a person, who acted 
as his physician, both died on the same day. I ordered 
Abdallah to proceed to Sambal, for the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing order and good government in that country ; and on 
Friday, the 5th of Ramzan, he accordingly took leave, and 
set out for it. 

At the same time I received a letter from Chin Taimur 

a wild rumours 


liewalganj), which lies on the left bank of the Ghagra a little east of 
Cliapra in the Saran district.] 

1 Hajipfir stands opposite to Patna, on the Gauges. [HajipQr 
is a town in Tirhut, Bengal, situated opposite to Patna at the com 
iluence of the Gandak and Ganges, about fifteen miles from Dinapftr.] 

2 [Saran is a district in the Patna Division of Bengal, which forms 
a wedge between the Ganges and Gandak rivers, with the apex 
pointing towards Patna. Its western boundary marches with the 
United Provinces, and its head quarters station is Chapra, opposite 
to which the Ghagra meets the Ganges* Saran is a very fertile, highly 
cultivated, and densely populated tract. Shah Muhammed was son 
of Ma’ruf Fermuli.] 
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Blbau and 
Sheikh 
Bayezid 
cross the 
Saru. 


May 14. 
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.jultan, informing me that several ol the Amirs who life 
been appointed to accompany my household from Kabul, 
would not be able to attend them* Muhammedi and some 
others had gone on a plundering expedition a hundred kos 
oil along with the Sultan, and had inflicted a severe chastise¬ 
ment on the Balfiches. I sent notice through Abdallah to 
Chin Taimur Sultan, that Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Mu- 



hammedi, and several Amirs and officers in that quarter, 
had orders to join him in Agra, and remain there in readi¬ 
ness to march against the enemy in whatever direction they 
showed themselves. 

May 17. On Monday the 8th, Jalfil Khan, the grandson of Derya 
Khan, to meet whom I had sent Jamali Khan, arrived 
with a number of his chief Amirs, and waited on me. the 


Wednes¬ 
day, May 
19. 

Tlie Ben¬ 
galis accept 
terms of 
peace. 


same day Yahya Lohani, who had previously sent his 
younger brother to tender his services, having been reassured 
by a gracious letter which I wrote him, came and was 
introduced. As seven or eight thousand Lohani Afghans 
had conic in hopes of employment,to keep them in good 
humour, 1 set apart one kror 1 from the khalseh or imperial 
revenue of Beliar, of which sum I gave fifty laks- to Mahmud 
Khan Lohani; the rest I granted to Jalal Khan, who had 
orders to levy another kror for my service. 0 Mulla Ghiilam 
yasawel was dispatched for the purpose of receiving this 
money. I bestowed the government of Jaunpur on Muham- 
med Zeman Mirza. 

On Thursday eve, one Ghulam Ali, a servant of Khallfeli, 
who, before Ismael MIta returned to his court, had carried 
the three propositions, in company with Abut Fateh, 
a servant of the Prince of Monglr, returned along with 
Fateh, bringing letters from the Prince of Monglr, 3 and 
a several Amirs would not be able to join him as they had been 
told off to escort my family from Kabul. 
b participating in my bounty, 
c who consented himself to pay a kror as tribute. 


1 About £25,000. 2 About £d2,o00. 

» rMonghvr is the head-quarters of a district in Behar situated 
on the south bank of the Ganges. It was once a place of considerable 
military importance, and was first captured by Mohammedans 
under Muhammed Bakhtiyar Khilji in 1108. At the "nc cd l abur s 
invasion it was held by a Prince of the Royal House of Bengal.] 
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Khan Lashker the Wazlr, addressed to Khallleh. 
ey assented to the three propositions, took upon them¬ 
selves to act for Nasret Shah, 1 and proposed that a peace 
should be concluded. As this expedition had been under¬ 
taken for the purpose of punishing the rebellious Afghans, 
oi whom many had gone off and disappeared, many had 
come in and entered into my service, while the few that 
still remained took shelter among the Bengalis, who had 
undertaken to answer for them ; and as the rainy season 
too was now close at hand, I wrote in return, and sent my 
acceptance of the terms of peace, along with the articles 1 
above mentioned. 


<SL 


On Saturday Ismael Jalwanl Alaul Khan Lohani, Aulia May 22. 
Khan Usterani, with five or six other Amirs, waited on me, 
to tender their submission. 

The same day I presented Isan TaimQr Sultan, and 
Tukhteh Bugha Sultan, 2 with a sword and belt, a dagger 
for the b girdle, coats of mail, dresses of honour, and 
Tipchak horses. To Isan Taimur Sultan, I gave thirty c 
Utks 3 from the perganna of Narnul, 4 and to Tukhteh 
Bugha Sultan, thirty laks from the perganna of Shamsabad, 
for which they knelt, and offered their duty. 5 

On Monday the 15tli, having accomplished all my objects May 24. 
on the side of Bengal and Behar, I marched from our his* 

station on the banks of the Saru and the vicinity of Gundneli, return, 
in order to check the hostilities of BIban and Sheikh 
Bayezld, who were still refractory. 6 After marching two 
stages, the third, on Wednesday, brought us to the passage May 20. 

a on the conditions b with its c thirty-six 

1 Nasret Shah, it will be recollected, was King of Bengal. 

3 [These were sons of Sultan Ahmed Khan, the ‘ Younger Khan ’.] 

3 About £7,500. 

4 [Narnaul is the head*quarters of a Tahsll in the Patiala State, 

Panjab, situated on the banks of the Cholak Nadi, thirty-seven 
miles from Rewari. It is a place of considerable antiquity, and 
later we hear of it in connexion with Sultan Altamsh. It claims to 
be the birthplace of Slier Shah, the tomb of whose grandfather, 

Ibrahim Khan, adorns the town. It was one of the strongholds of 
the military adventurer George Thomas during his short-lived 
government.] 6 Or rather did homw/e. 

u [They were then, according to Erskine, probably in the Bahraich 
District, U. P. ] 
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)i Choupareh Chatermuk, 1 at Sikanderpur. _ 

day our people began to busy themselves in crossing. 2 
Intelligence arrived again and again, that the insurgents 
had passed the Saru and Gogra, 3 and were marching towards 
Laklmau. 

In order to check their progress, I appointed, out of my 
Turki and Hindustani officers, Sultan Jalaleddln Sharki, 4 
Ali Khan Fermuli, Tardikeli Nizam Klian, Salih Karlmish 11 
Usbek, Kurban Chirklii, Hussain Khan Darya-khani, who 
took leave on Thursday eve. That same night after the 
terdivih prayers, 5 when about five garis of the second 
watch were past, 6 * * * * the clouds of the rainy season broke, 
and there was suddenly such a tempest, and the wind rose 
so high, that most of the tents were blown down. I was 
writing in the lhiddle of my pavilion, and so suddenly did 
the storm come on, that I had not time to gather up my 
papers and the loose sheets that were written, before it 
blew down the pavilion, with the screen that surrounded it, b 
on my head. The top of the pavilion was blown to pieces, 
but God preserved me. I suffered no injury. The books 
and sheets of paper were drenched and wet, but were 


a Bayati Tulmish 

b the tent with its anteroom ('porch) 


1 [Chaupareh is the modem Chapra, the head-quarters of the Saran 
District in Bengal, situated near the left bank of the. Ghagra. In the 
eighteenth century it was a thriving commercial centre with British, 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese factories, but it has since declined 
owing to its having been deserted first by the Ganges and then by the. 
Ghagra. Chaturmuk is on the opposite bank of the river.] 

2 The river Gogra. 

31 [The Ghagra rises in Tibet, flows through Nepal, joins the Sarda 
at Mallanpur and the Sarju near Katai Ghat, passes Ayoclhya and 
Azimgarh (where the Lesser Sarju takes off), and after traversing 

the Districts of Azimgarh, Ghazipur, and Ballia, falls into the Ganges 

on the left bank opposite. Bahramghat.] 

i [This Jalal ud din Sharki, the ex-king of Jaun pur, must not be 

confounded with Jalal Khan Behar Khan Lohanl.] 

* The lerdwlh are certain prayers said late at night, during the 

Ramzan. [Tardmh (places of rest) are so called because the congre¬ 

gation sits down to rest at intervals during the service.] 

0 That is after 11 o’clock at night. This storm marks tlie setting 
in of the rainy monsoon. ^ 
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ted again with much trouble, folded in woollen cloth, a 
placed under a bcd,' J over which carpets were thrown. 
The storm abated in two garis. 1 We contrived to get up 
the tashek-kMneh 3 tent, lighted a candle with much 
difficulty, kindled a fire, 1 ' and did not sleep till morning, 


<SL 


being busily employed all the while in drying the leaves 
and papers. 

On Thursday I crossed the river. May 27. 

On Friday I mounted and rode round Kharld and May 28. 
Sikanderpur. The same day I received Abdallah and ^^naii. 
Bald’s letters, announcing the taking of Lakhnau. 3 

On Saturday I sent forward Kuki with his party, for May 2D. 
the purpose of reinforcing Bald. 

On Sunday I dispatched Sultan Juneid Birlas, Ilassan ^ n. 1o29. 
Kliallfeli, Mulla Apak’s men, and the brother* 1 * of Mumin ' ay 
Atkch, with orders to proceed and join Baki, and to use all 
their endeavours to forward the service till my arrival. 

The same day, about afternoon prayers, I bestowed 
a dress of honour from my own wardrobe, and a Tipchak 
horse, on Shah Muhammed Maaruf, and dismissed him. 

In the same manner as last year I had given Saran as an 
assignment to him and Kundleh, for the purpose of sup¬ 
porting and paying the wages of the archers, I now gave 
Ismael Jilwani an allowance of seventy-two 0 laks 4 out 
of Sarwilr, 5 bestowed on him a dress of honour from my 
own wardrobe, and a Tipchak horse, and dismissed him. 

To Alfiul Khan Lohani, and the body of men that aceom- 


a a bedcover of scarlet wool, on the throne, 

c Transpose with much difficulty to follow lire, 
d brothers 0 sixty-two 


1 About three-quarters of an hour. 

* The tiLshek-khaneh was the store-room, in which the clothes, 
carpets, &c,, were kept. 3 By the enemy. 

1 £18,000, which may seem small, while £720,000, supposing the 

laks to be of rupees, would be too large. • 

5 [In Elliot and Dowson’s History of India (vol. i, p. 66, note 4) 
Sarwar is stated to be an abbreviation for Sarjfipar ----- tho other side 
of the Sarju (or Ghagra) river, and hence may mean the country 
beyond the Ghagra, the na mo by which Gorakhpur is now known to 
the people about Benares. Abul Fazl also mentions it as a synonym 
of the JSarjii or Ghagra river.] 
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panied him, n 1 also gave assignments on Sarvvar, and yij 
took leave. It was settled, that each of them should 
always leave his son or younger brother ,J in Agra, to await 
my orders. 

It had been agreed with the Bengalis, that they should 
carry, by way of Tirmahani, to Ghazipur, the Gunjaish and 
Araish, with two Bengali ships wliich I had selected from 
among those that had fallen into my hands in Bengal. 
I ordered the Farmaish and the Asaish to sail up the Saru 
along with the camp. 

May 31. Having accomplished all my views in Behar, and on the 
Saru,° on the Monday, after crossing at the passage of 
Choupareh Chatermuk, I marched 11 up the Saru towards 
Oudh, keeping close along the banks of the river. After 
a march of ten kos, we encamped on the banks of the Sard, 
hard by a place called Kilireh, 6 dependent on Fatehpur, 
in which there were, extremely beautiful gardens, embel¬ 
lished by running streams and handsome edifices ; we 
particularly admired the number of mango trees, and of 
richly coloured birds of various kinds. Having rested 
some days, I directed the army to march towards Ghazipur. 
Ismael Khan Jilwani, and Alaul Khan Lohani, asked 
leave to visit their native country, after which they 
promised to repair to Agra. I agreed to give them leave 
at the end of one month. 1 

A number 2 of our troops being overtaken by night/ 
lost their way, and went to the great tank of Fatehpur. 
Some men were dispatched to bring in such of the stragglers 
as were near at hand, while Kucliek Khwajeh was sent 
to stay all night at the tank, and in the morning to bring 
back with him to the camp such troops as had halted 
June I. there. We marched thence early in the morning; in the 

' to the body of men who accompanied Alawal Khan Lohani, 
h one of his sons 0 Sarwar, 

,l I marched from the Chaupara-Chaturmuk passage 
t! Kalpahrah, f Those who had started early 

1 Here my Persian manuscript closes. The two additional frag¬ 
ments are given from Mr. Metcalfe’s manuscript alone, and, unluckily, 
it is extremely incorrect. [The whole of the passage from ‘ in which 
there were ’ to * one month ’ is omitted in P. de C.’s version.] 

2 This fragment is from Mr. Metcalfe’s MS., folio 106, page 1. 
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Jle of the fitarch I r embarked in the Asaish, and we 
were pulled up to the camp. By the way, a son ol Shall 
Muhammed Diwapeh, who had been sent by Baki. with 
letters for Khallfeh, ftl me£ us, and gave an accurate state¬ 
ment of the transactions at Lakhnau. It appears,, that 
on Saturday, the 13th of Ramzan, the enemy had made 
an attack, but could effect nothing. During the assault, 
some hay J> that had been collected, being set on lire by the 
lireworks, turpentine, and other combustibles that were 
thrown on it, c the inside of the fort became as hot as an 
oven, and it was impossible to stand on the parapet, and 
consequently the fort was taken. Two or three days 
afterwards, on hearing of my return the enemy marched 
towards Dalmau. 2 This day also, we advanced ten kos, and 
halted hard by a village named Jallsir, in the perganna 
of Sikri, on the banks of the river Sard. 

On 'Wednesday 3 we continued in the same station, to 
rest our, cattle. Many came in with reports, that Sheikh 
BayezTd 1 and BIban had crossed the Ganges, and intended 
to push on with their troops, and tall upon the territories 
of Jaun (pur) and Chunar. The Amirs were summoned, and 
a council held. It was arranged that Muhammed Zcman 
Mirza, Sultan Juneid Birlas, who had got the government 
of Chunar and some other pergannas in exchange loi 
Jaunpur, Mahmud Khan Lohani, Ivazi Jia, and iaj Khan 
Sarangkhani, should march, and prevent the enemy from 
reaching Chunar. 

Next morning, being Thursday, we marched early, left 
the river Sard, and having advanced eleven kos, and passed 
Parseru, encamped on the banks of the river Parser u. d 0 

a For Khalifeh read and whom the Khalifeh had -sent t o us, 

b Add and brushwood c Omit this clause. 

a auc i having crossed tho river Parseru, encamped on its banks. 

1 (This was Nizam ud din Khwajah ’All Khallfah, Babur’s Prime 

Minister.] t „ .... 

2 Dilmu, or Dalmow, on tho Ganges, south-east of Bareilli. Liu 

the Rai Bareilly District, L T . P.] 

3 This fragment is from Mr. Metcalfe’s MS., 166, p. 

4 [One of the three Formuli brothers, tho other two being Mustafa 

and Ma’ruf.l - . , . * 

5 After leaving the Saru or Gogra river, Babur marches west, an 


<SL 


May '22, 


June 2. 


June 3. 
Reaches 
Parseru. 
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.ere I assembled the Amirs, and held a consultati 
after which I appointed Isan Taimur Sultan, Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, Tukhteh Bugha Sultan, Kasim Hussain 
Sultan, Bikhub Sultan, Muzaffer Hussain Sultan, Kasim 
Khwajeh,. Jaafer Khwajeh, Khwajeh Zahid, Khwajeh Jan 
Beg, with the servants of Askeri, and Kuchek Khwajeh ; 
and from among the Amirs of Hind, Alim Khan Kalpi, 1 
Malikdad Karrani, and Randi Sarwani, to proceed towards 
Dalmau in pursuit of BIban and Bayezld, ordering them 
instantly to separate from the army, and to follow the 
enemy with all celerity. I purified myself in the Parseru. 
I and those who were along with me took a number of fish 



June J. 


June 5; 
Passes the 
Tousin. 
June 5. 

June 6. 
June 7. 


by fixing lights to a piece of framework, which was then 
moved along the water. a 2 

On Friday we encamped on one of the branches of this 
Parseru. It was a very small stream. To obviate the 
inconvenience arising from the passing and repassing 
of the troops, we made a dam higher up, and constructed 
a place ten by ten, for the purpose of bathing ; we passed 
the eve of the 27th at this same station. 

Next morning we left this stream and encamped, after 
passing the river Tousin. 3 

On Sunday too, we encamped on the banks of the same 
river. 

On Monday the 29th, we halted on the banks of the 
Tousin. This night, although the weather was not quite 
favourable, a few persons got a sight of the moon, and bore 
testimony to the fact, in presence of the Kazi. 4 This fixed 
the end of the month. 


m 


a As I was making my ablutions at night in the Parseru river, a 
number of fish attracted by the light of the torches, having appeared 
on the surface of the water, I, and those who were with me, caught 
a great quantity of them with our hands. 

comes on the Parseru, the Sarj u of Arrowsmith, which seems to be 
chiefly formed by branches coming off from the Gogra below Murad- 
ganj. 

1 [This seems to be the Alim Khan Jalal Khan Jigat of Kalpi who 
deserted Babur just before the battle of Kanwa (1527).] 

2 This mode of fishing is still practised in India. 

3 The Tousin is the Eastern Tons [or Tusj. 

4 This being the month of Ramzan, the great Fast of the Mu- 
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Ncvxt day, being Tuesday, we set out, after we had said 


y ers °f tlie ^ c ‘- 1 Having marched ten kos, we 



nlted within one kos of Taek, on the banks of the Ggmti. 

Towards noon-day prayers, I took a maajun with Sheikh a. d. 152D. 
Zain, Mulla Shahab, Khwand-amlr : 

(Turki verse )— They dropped in by threes-, and twos, and ones. a 


Derwlsh Muhammed, Yunis Ali, and Abdallah were also 
there. The wrestlers amused us with wrestling. b 

On Wednesday we continued to halt on the same ground. .Tune 0. 
About luncheon time I took a maajun. Taj Khan, who 
had gone to keep the Sharki Princes from Chunar, 0 returned 
this day. We had a wrestling match. The champion 
Oudhi, 2 who had arrived some time before, tried his skill 
with a Hindustani wrestler who was there, and threw 
him. I bestowed fifteen laks 3 on Yahya Lohani in Sard/ 1 
by way of allowance ; clothed him in a complete dress of 
honour, and gave him leave. 

Next morning we marched eleven kos, passed the river June 10. 
Gumti, and halted on the banks of the same river. Here 
we learned, that the party of Sultans and Amirs who 
had been sent on the expedition, had reached Dalmau ; 
that they had passed first the Ganges, and afterwards the 
Jumna, in pursuit of the enemy ; that they had taken 
Alim Khan along with them, had followed the enemy for 
many kos with great keenness, and having left the latter 
river, after three marches, had returned to Dalmau. 0 This 


*' 1 About noon-day prayers having taken a ma’jfin, I sent the 
following verse to {Sheikh Zain, Mulla Shahab, and Khwand-amir, 
inviting them to join me : 

v Sheikh Zain, Mulla Shahab and Khwand-amlr come to us by threes, 
or by twos, or one by one.’ 
b Add in the afternoon. 

c Malik Sharq, who had been dispatched to make Taj Khan 
evacuate Chunar, d Parserur, 

0 but they had not yet crossed the Ganges. I was grievously 
disappointed, and immediately sent them orders to cross the river 
as quickly as possible, to be careful not to lose touch with the 

bammedans, they were anxious to see the new moon of Shawal, 
when it concluded. 

1 The great festival on the conclusion of the Fast of Ramzan. 

2 [i. e. tho champion of 0udh.] 8 £3,750. 
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lay, most of our troops passed the Ganges by a^ 
^Having sent the camp-equipage and troops across, 
a maajun lower down than the ford, on an island. We 
halted a on the spot where we passed the river, to give 
time to such as had not crossed to come over. b That 
same day Baki Tashkendi arrived with his troops, 0 and 
was introduced. 

Advancing* * two marches from the Ganges, we halted in 
the neighbourhood of Korah, d 1 on the banks of the river 
Rind. 2 From Dalmau to Korah is twenty-one e kos. 

On Thursday we marched early from our ground, and 
halted before f the perganna of Adampur. We had pre¬ 
viously sent one or two persons s to Kalpi, to bring what¬ 
ever boats might be there, for the purpose of following after 
the enemy. The evening we halted there a few boats 
arrived, and a ford over the river was discovered. The 
camp being very dusty, and at some distance from the 
river, I slept on an island, where I remained for several 
days, day and night. For the purpose of gaining accurate 
information regarding the enemy, I dispatched Baki 
Shaghawel with a few troops across the river, to procure 
intelligence of the enemy. 

Next day, about afternoon prayers, Junta, 11 a servant 
of Baki, arrived with information, that he had routed one 
of Sheikh Bayezld and BIban’s outposts, killed Mubarek 
Khan Jalwani, an officer of some note, with a number of 


fugitives, to pass over the Jainna as well, to take Ali Khan along 
with them, and to use every endeavour to overtake, the enemy. 
We reached Dalmau on the third day after leaving the river (Gumti). 
a Add a day 

b to give to as many soldiers as had lost their way time to re¬ 
assemble. c Add from Oudh, 

After having encamped on the banks of the Ganges, wo reached 
Korah, 

p twenty-two f opposite 8 boat-men 

b Omit this name. 


1 [This is Korah Khas, a town in the District of Fatehpur, T T .P.. 
thirty-six miles WNW. of Fatehpur town.] 

* [The Rind, or Arind, river rises in the Mainpuri District, flows 
through the Mainpuri, Etfiwa, and Fawn pore Districts, passes 
Korah, and joins the Ganges on the left bank below Hamtrpur.] 
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and cut off some heads, which he sent, with one 
living prisoner. He 11 gave a circumstantial narrative of 
the particulars of this defeat, and of all that had happened. 

The same night, being the eve of Sunday the 18th, the 
river .Jumna rose, so that we could not remain in the tent, 
which in the morning had been pitched on the island b ; 
we were therefore obliged to remove to another island a bow¬ 
shot off, where I took up my quarters in another tent that 
was pitched. 

On Monday, Jalal Tashkendi arrived from the Sultans Juno 21. 
and Amirs who had gone on the expedition. Immediately 
on discovering some men of their left, wing, 0 Biban andl 
Sheikli Bayezld had fled from the perganna of Mahnbeh. l \ 

As the rains had set in, and as we had been for five or six 
months engaged in various expeditions in the field, so 
that the horses and cattle of the troops were worn out, 

I sent notice to the Sultans and Amirs who had been 
detached, to inform them that I should remain a few days 
in Agra and that vicinity, to wait their arrival. d The 
same day, about afternoon prayers, I gave Baki Shaghawcl 
and his party e leave to go home. To Musa Maaruf Fermuli, 2 
who had come and offered me his allegiance when the 
army was passing the Sarii on its return, I gave a perganna 
of thirty laks 3 out of Amerhar 4 for his support, a complete 


a On the morning of Saturday Shah Hosain Bakhshi came in, and 

h so that in the morning the whole island where I lay encamped 
was flooded ; 

( * on getting wind of their approach, 

d I instructed the Sultans and Begs who had advanced ahead 
of us, to halt where they were until they were joined by fresh light 
cavalry from Agra and its neighbourhood. 

0 . the troops from Oudh 

1 [Mahoba is the head-quarters of a Tahsll in the Hamlrpur District, 
U.P. A town of considerable antiquity, it was the civil capital of 
the Chan dels, Kalinjar being their great fortress. It stands on the 

hanks of a lake (Madan Sugar), and there are several other island- 
studded lakes in the vicinity, which form a highly picturesque scene. 
Mahoba was captured by Prithvi Raja of Delhi in 1182, and in 1202 
it fell to Kutb ud din Aibek,] 

3 [i. e. Musa son of Ma’ruf Fermfdi.] 3 £7,500. 

4 [Probably Amroha, a town in tho Tahsll of the Moifulubmi 
District, U.1Y| 
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Stress of honour from my own wardrobe, and a horse hyj 
its saddle, and dismissed him to Amerhar. 

Having settled everything in this quarter, on Tuesday 
eve, after about one gari of the fourth watch was past, 1 
I set out post for Agra. 

Next morning, after having ridden sixteen kos, I passed 
the noon in a perganna dependent on Kalpi, called Balader ; 
whence, after resting a our horses, we set out at evening 
prayers. This night we rode thirteen kos, and at the end 
of the third watch 2 halted at the tomb of Bhau b Khan 


Sarwani, in Sougandpur, one of the pergannas of Kalpi. 
Having mounted early, by noon prayers, I had advanced 
Arrives at seventeen kos, and at midnight reached the garden of 
Agra. Hasht Behisht at Agra. 0 

June 25. Next morning, being Friday, Muhammed Bakhshi and 
some others came and paid me their respects, 11 after which 
I went into the castle and visited the Begums, my paternal 
aunts. A native of Balkh had prepared some melon beds. 
A few of the melons which had been preserved were now 
presented to me, and were very excellent. 0 I had set 
a few r vine-plants in the garden of Hasht Behisht, which 
I found had produced very fine grapes. Sheikh Guren also 
sent me a basket of grapes, which were very excellent. 
I was truly delighted with having produced such excel¬ 
lent melons and grapes in Hindustan. 3 

a feeding with badey b Bahadur 

0 Instead of this sentence substitute : I started next day after saying 
the early morning prayers, and a march of sixteen kos brought me 
to Etawa, which I reached at midday, and where I found Mahdi 
Khwa ja (his brother-in-law),who had come out to meet me. I mounted 
again at the end of the first watch, and halted some time en route 
in order to sleep. After a march of sixteen kos I halted again in 
the morning at Raberi-Fatehpur. I again set out about the time of 
midday prayers, and marched another sixteen kos : at last, at 
the end of the second watch of the night, I alighted at the garden 
of the Hasht Bihisht at Agra. 

* Add About the time of midday prayers, I crossed the Jamna 
to visit Abdul Haqq, 

0 A kitchen gardener of Balkh, whom I had placed in Agra to 
sow melons, had raised some which he brought me. I thought 
them excellent. 

1 ibdf-past three a.m. 3 Three o’clock in the morning 

* Melons are now cultivated by the commonest gardeners all 
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_^fvas Sunday at midnight when I met MahamA 1 I had 
Jrfmd the army on the 10th of the first Jumada. It was 
an odd coincidence that she had also left Kabul the verv 
same day. 



Jan. 21. 


1 Inirsday, the 1st of Zilkaadeh, was the day on which the July 8. 
peshkeslies or tributary offerings were made to Humaiun 
and Mfiham b in the great Hall of Audience, on a grand 
evee day. The same day we dispatched a servant of 
haghfur the Diwan, accompanied by a hundred or c a 
hundred and fifty hired porters, to bring melons, grapes, 
and other fruits from Kabul. 

On Saturday the 3rd, Hindu Beg, who had arrived with an a. d. 1520 
escort from Kabul, whence he had been sent for immediately I,,lv 10 - 
on the death of Ali Yosef, 1 ' arrived and was introduced. 


Ilusam-ed-dln Khalifeh, having arrived from Alwar, also 
waited on me this day. 

Next morning, being Sunday, Abdallah, who had been sent July 11. 
to Tirmahani® in consequence of the death of Ali Yflsef, 
returned back. 

i< roin the men who had come from Kabul, we learned that Conspiracy 
Sheikh Sharif Karabaghi, whether from the evil suggestions bda1 ' 
of Abdal-azlz, or from mere attachment to him, ascribing to 
1155 tyranny that never had been exercised, and offences never 
committed, had written certificates/ to which lie had com¬ 
pelled the Imams k to affix their names, and had sent copies 
of these certificates to different cities, in hopes of exciting 
• Promotions ; that Abdal-aziz, too, had disobeyed several 


a ^ was on the eve of Sunday (Saturday night) at the third watch 
(Midnight.) that Maham arrived. 

the offerings of Humayun and Maham were presented to mo 
c Omit a hundred or 

' who had come on escort duty from Kabul, and had been sent 
0 oambhal on the occasion of Ali Yusufs death, 
e w h° had been sent from Tirmahani to Sambhal 
manifestoes, g Add of Lahore 


° Ver Hindustan, and form part of the food of all ranks. This valuable 
Present seems to be due to Babur’s activity of mind. Grapes, too, 
ar ® found in most gardens of any consequence. 

A name of endearment, which Babur gavo to his favourite wife, 
16 mother of Humaifui [whom lie married in 1500. Ilnmumln- 
Kdmeh, p. 258.] 
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orders which lie had received, had been guilty of uttefcjj 
several most unbecoming expressions, and of doing some 
most improper acts ; on these accounts, on Sunday the 11th, 
I sent Kambcr Ali Arghfin, to apprehend and bring to the 
presence Sheikh Sharif, the Imams of Lahore, and Abdal- 
azlz. 


On Thursday the 15th, Sultan Taimur arrived from 
Tajawer 1 and waited on me. The same day the champion 
Sadik and Oudhi a had a great wrestling match. Sadik 
threw Oudhi with great ease, which vexed him extremely. 

On Monday the 19th, having given Murad Korchi, the 
Kizilbash ambassador, a side-dagger, b clothed him in a 
suitable dress of honour, and made him a present of two 
hundred thousand tankehs , I gave him leave to return. 

At this time, Syed Mahdi c arrived from Gwaliar, and 
informed us of the revolt of Rahim dad. * Shah Muhammed, 
the seal-bearer, a servant of Khallfeh’s, had been sent 
by him to Rahlmdad with a letter of advice. Shah Muham¬ 
med went, and in a few days returned with Rahlmdad’s 
son, but he himself did not choose to come. In order, 
however, to lull our suspicions asleep, Nur Beg came, and 
having preferred the same requests that Rahlmdad had 
formerly made, actually gained firmans conformable to 
his wishes. d When the firmans were on the point of being 
dispatched, 6 one of Rahlmdad’s servants arrived, and 
gave us information that he had himself been sent for the 
purpose of effecting the escape of the son, and that the father 
had not the least intention of coming. On getting this 
intelligence, I wished instantly to have proceeded against 
Gwaliar. Khallfeh, however, requested that he might be per¬ 
mitted to address one other letter of advice to Rahlmdad, 


a the champion wrestler of Oudh, 
b Add with a jewelled belt, c Meshedi 

<1 With a view to dissipating all his susf^eions, on the 5th of the 
month of Zil ITijjeh I dispatched Nur Beg to Gwaliar. He returned 
after the lapse of some days, and acquainted me with the claims of 
Rahlmdad, 

e Just as I was about to dispatch letters patent according all 
his demands, 


1 [Or rather Tajarah.] 
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/probably he would submit peaceably. Shnhfib-ed-dln 
Olpsrou was sent to carry tliis remonstrance. 

^^On Tlmrsday, the 7tli of the month, Mahdi Khwajeh 1 
arrived from Etawa. On the day of the Id, I bestowed on 
Hindu Beg a complete dress from my own wardrobe, 
a sword ami belt enriched with precious stones, and a Tip- 
°hak horse. To Hassan Ali, who was one of the most eminent 
among the Chaghatai Turkomans, 11 1 gave a samp a (or com¬ 
plete dress of honour), a side-hanger adorned with jewels, 
and a perganna of seven laks. 3 


Aug 


ft w ^ 10 was known among the Turkomans under the name of 
Chagafcfii. 

1 [He was governor of Etawa.] 

About C 1,750. The rate used for reducing Babur’s krors and 
laks to English money, may sometimes appear to reduce them 
too much ; and yet it is probably near the truth. 
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a. d. 1520 . On Tuesday the 3rd a of Muliarrem, Sheikh Miihammed 
Sept. 7. Ghaus came out of Gwaliar with Shahab-ed-dm Khosrou, as 
intercessor for Rahlmdad. 1 As this man was a humble b 
and saintly personage, I forgave, on his account, the offences 
of Rahlmdad, and sent Sheikh Guren and Nur Reg to 
receive the surrender of Gwaliar. 2 

, n 13th b pious 

1 [He had captured Gwaliar with the connivance of this very m I 
Muliammed Ghaus in 1526.] 

2 fin the Tmilch i Solatia i Afaghinah mention is mado of Babur’s 
journey to Lahore in the third year of his reign (i. e. 935 = 1529). 

At Sirhind he was met by the Raja of Kahlur (the old name for 
Bilaspur, one of the Simla Hill States), and presented by him with 
seven falcons and three mans of gold. The occasion was taken to 
confirm him in his fief. Babur was met in Lahore by his son Kamran, 
who gave a magnificent entertainment in his honour. Babur re* 

' mained a year in the Panjab, during which Hindal came to see him. 

Hind a 1 returned to Kabul at the close of the cold season and received 
a parting gift from his father of two elephants and two horses, 
besides girdles and a jewelled dagger. Babur left the Panjab on the 
fourth of Rajab (936=1530). On reaching Sirhind, on his return 
journey to Agra, a QazI of Samann complained to him that Mohan 
Mundahir had attacked his estate, plundered his property, -and 
killed his son. By the Emperor’s orders an expedition was organized 
against him. The first attack under ’Ali Kuli Khan H a madam 
proved unsuccessful. Another larger force was thereupon dispatched 
against the Mundahirs under the command of Tarsam Beg and 
Nauroz Bahadur, whose efforts were / crowned with success, the 
rebels being defeated and their leader killed. After this expedition 
had been successfully accomplished Babur is stated to have spent 
two months hunting in the neighbourhood of Delhi, after which 
he returned to Agra.—Elliot and Dawson’s History of India, v. 40-2.] 
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CONCLUDING SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

HA BUR’S MEMOIRS 

From the iirst days oi' the year 93G of the Ilijira, Babur’s 
Journal ceases, and no fragments have been found of any 
later date. Whether lie composed Memoirs, or wrote any 
journal of the remaining fifteen months of his life, is un¬ 
certain. The state of his health, which was rapidly declining 
and much broken, probably diminished his usual activity. 
The silence that prevails among historians, regarding the 
remaining events of his reign, may justify a belief that 
no Journal was written, or at least none published. In the 
course of the year 1)30, llumfiiun, 1 who appears to have 
been anxious to be near the seat of empire, probably from 
being aware of his father’s declining health, suddenly left 
his government of Badaklishan, which he entrusted to the 
care of Sultan Weis, and set out for Hindustan by way of 
Kabul. At Kabul, he had a conference with his brother, 
Kamran Mirza, who had just arrived from Kandahar,- 
after which he proceeded towards Agra. 

He had scarcely left Badaklishan, when Said Khan of 
Kashghar, who is said to have been invited by Sultan Weis 
and the other Amirs that were in the country, leaving 
Has hid Khan in Yarfcend, marched into Badaklishan. 
Hiiulal Mirza, 3 on hearing of his approach, threw himself 
btto the fort of Zafer, in which he defended himself for three 

1 P llumayun had resided for the greater part of nine years 
(1510-1528) in the distant government of Badaklishan.’ — E. B. y 
P- 508.] 

| In 1525, Babur had appointed his second son, Kamran, then 
a child, to the nominal charge of Kabul and Kandahar.- -- E. B., 
p. 427.] 

3 (Hindnl, Babur's youngest son, then over ten, though under 
orders for Agra, was prevailed upon by Humayun to take his place 
in Badaklishan. — E. B., p. 510.] 


Sept. 7. 
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that Said Khan was com- 


% 


months with so much vigour, 
pelled to raise the siege . 1 2 3 

In the meanwhile a report reached Babur, that Said 
Khan had gained possession of all Badakhshan. The 
unwelcome intelligence that daily arrived from that quarter 
preyed upon his mind, and helped to impair his declining 
strength. He sent instructions to Khalifeh to set out in 
order to recover Badakhshan ; but that nobleman, who 
was Babur’s prime minister, knowing probably that the 
orders were dictated by Huinaiun’s mother, who had a 
great ascendancy over Babur, and who wished to remove 
from court a powerful enemy of her son, found means 
to excuse himself. Similar orders were then sent to Hu- 
inaiun, whose government Badakhshan was, but that 
prince also declined engaging in the expedition, under the 
pretence that his affection for his father would not permit 
him to remove so far from the presence. Mirza Suleiman,- 
the son-in-law of Sultan Weis, was then dispatched, with 
instructions to assume the government of the country ; 
and was at the same time furnished with letters for Said 
Khan, complaining of his aggression. Before reaching 
Kabul, Suleiman heard of Said’s retreat ; he, however, 
prosecuted his journey, and received charge of the country 
from p&indal, who set out for Hindustan ; and the civil 
wars that followed the death of Babur enabled Suleiman 
to keep possession of Badakhshan, which was long held 
by his posterity. 

llumaiun reached Agra neither sent for nor expected, 
but the affection of his father, and the influence of his 
mother, procured him a good reception. His offence was 
forgotten, and, after remaining some time at court, lie went 
to his government of Sambal. When he had resided there 


1 [Mirza Haidar, the author of the Tarikli i Baalridi, who was in 

command of Sultan Sa’Id’s advance guard, on arriving at hi la 
Zafar found that Hindfd had entered it sixteen days before.— E. B 
p. 510.1 / • 

2 [Mirza-Suleiman, now sixteen, was Babur’s cousin, being the 
-on of Klian. Mirza, a former governor of Badakhshan (died 1520), 
and grandson of Mahmud Sultan (* the Elder Khan ’).] 

3 See Abulfazl in the AkhcrnumeU , the Tdrikh e Khuji Khun , 
FcrisfUa , &c. 
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Ay six months lie fell dangerously ill. His father, whose 
^Jrrtirite son he seems to have been, was deeply affected 
at this news, and gave directions for conveying him by water 
to Agra. He arrived there, but his life was despaired of. 
When all hopes from medicine were over, and while several 
men of skill were talking to the emperor of the melancholy 
situation of his son, Abul Baka, a personage highly venerated 
for his knowledge and piety, remarked to Babur, that in 
such a case the Almighty had sometimes vouchsafed to 
receive the most valuable thing possessed by one friend, 
as an offering in exchange for the life of another. Babur, 
exclaiming that of all things, his life was dearest to 
Humaiun, as Humaiun’s was to him, and that, next to 
the life of Humaiun, his own was what he most valued, 
devoted his life to Heaven as a sacrifice for his son's. 
The noblemen around him entreated him to retract the 
rash vow, and, in place of his first offering, to give the 
diamond taken at Agra, and reckoned the most valuable 
on earth : that the ancient sages had said, that it was 


<SL 


Babur 
devotes his 
own life for 
his son’s. 


the dearest of our worldly possessions alone that was to 
be offered to Heaven. But lie persisted in his resolution, 
declaring that no stone, of whatever value, could be put 
in competition with his life, lie three times walked round 
the dying prince, a solemnity similar to that used in 
sacriliees and heave-offerings , 1 and retiring, prayed 
earnestly to God. After some time he was heard to exclaim, 
‘I have borne it away! I have borne it away! Ihe 
Musulman historians assure us, that Humaiun almost 
immediately began to recover, and that, in proportion as 
lie recovered, the health and strength of Babur visibly 
decayed. Babur communicated his dying instructions to 
Khwajeh KhalTfeh, Kamber Ali Beg, Terdi Beg, and 
Hindu Beg, who were then at Court, commending Humaiun 
to their protection. With that unvarying affection for liis 
family, which lie showed in ail the circumstances of Ins life, 


, ' Tt is customary among the Musulmans, as it was among (lit 

dews, to wave presents of money or jewels thrice round the »-mi1 
of the peraon to whom they are offered, on particular occasions, 
us on betrotlungR, marriages, &c. There is supposed to be some ung 
sacred in this rite, which averts misfortunes. 
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his Court, 


e strongly besought Iiuniaiun to be kind and forgivi[ 
to liis brothers. Iiuniaiun promised, and, what in such 
circumstances is rare, kept his promise. The request 
which he had made to his nobles was heard, as the requests 
of dying princes generally are, only as a signal for faction. 



Khwajeh Khallfeh had conceived a strong dislike to 
Iiuniaiun, in consequence of some circumstances which 
are not explained, so that the court of the expiring con¬ 
queror became the scene of intrigue and cabal. Khallfeh, 
as prime minister , 1 2 possessed the chief authority among 
the i urki nobles. He did not wish that the succession 
should be in the children of Babur, and had pitched on 
Mahdi Khwajeh, Babur s son-in-law, as his successor. 
Mahdi Khwajeh - was a brave, but extravagant, and wild 
\oung man, and had long been closely connected with 
Khallfeh. When it was known that Khallfeh was in his 
interest, and intended to raise him to the throne, the 
principal men in the army lost no time in paying their 
court to Mahdi Khwajeh, whose succession was regarded 
as secure, and who began to affect the deportment of 
a sovereign prince. Everything seemed to promise that 
he was to be the Emperor of Hindustan, when suddenly 
he was ordered by Khallfeh to remain in his own house 
under a guard. 

ofJliihili' T,lc calwc of Si is sudden change lias escaped the re- 
Khivajeli. searches <>l Ahullazl and Khali Khun. It is explained, 
however, by a well-informed historian, who relates the 
anecdote on the authority of his fathe'r: ‘ It so happened \ 
says he, that Mir Khallfeh had gone to see Mahdi Khwajeh, 
whom he had found in his tent. Nobody was present but 
Khallfeh, Mahdi Khwajeh, and my father Mohammed 
Mukim. Khallfeh had scarcely sat down an instant, when 
Halnir. who was at the last extremity, suddenly Sent for 
urn. When he lelt the tent, Mahdi Khwajeh accompanied 
inm to the door, to do him honour, and to take leave of 
him, and stood in the middle of it, so that my father, who 


1 Ilis title was ftizani-ed-dhi Ali Khallfeh. 

2 [Mahdi Khwaja was Babur’s brother-in-law. His only 
was Muhammad Zairian Miizu., the husband of his 
Ma’sumah Begum. | 


son-in-law 

daughter 
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folldwed, but, out of respect, did not push by him, was 
^mediately behind. The young man, who was rather 
* fll^lity and haruni-scarum, forgetting that my father was 
present, as soon as Khallfeh was fairly gone, muttered to 
himself, “ God willing, 1 will soon flay off your hide, old 
boy ! ” and, turning round, at the same instant saw my 
father. lie was quite confounded, but immediately 
seizing my father’s ear, with a convulsive eagerness, twisted 
it round, and said hurriedly, “ You, Tajik! The red 
tongue often gives the green head to the winds.” My 
father having taken his leave and left the tent, sought out 
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Khallfeh, and remonstrated with him on his line of conduct; 
telling him, that in violation of his allegiance^ he was taking 
away the sovereignty from Muhamined Ilumfiiim and his 
brothers, who were accomplished princes, to bestow it on 
the son of a stranger ; and yet how did this favoured man 
behave ? He then repeated what had passed just as it 
happened. Khallfeh, on the spot, sent off an express for 
Humaiun, 1 and dispatched a body of yasdwels , or special 
messengers, to Mahdi * Ivhwajeh to inform him that the 


king’s orders were, that he should instantly retire to his 


own house. The young man had now sat down to dinner, 
which was still before him. The yasuivcls communicated 
their message, and forced him away. Mir Khallfeh then 
issued a proclamation, prohibiting all persons from resort¬ 
ing to Mahdi Ivhwajeh\s house, or waiting upon him ; while 
Mahdi Ivhwajeh himself received orders not to appear at 

% rt.’ 2 

a bur, 3 in the midst of these intrigues, with which lie 


1 [Humayun had meanwhile recovered his health, and returned 
to his government of SambJhaL] 

t or the fragment of the anonymous history from whence this 
extract is made, arid which contains the Memoirs of Hindustan, 
bom Babur’s invasion of that country down to the beginning of 
Akbcr’s reign, I am indebted to Captain* William Miles of the Bombay 
establishment. The author calls his father Muhammed Muklm 
Heqtvai (°f Herftt). [The writer referred to was Nizam ud din Ahmed 
Bakhshi, the author of the Tabaqat i Alchari ; who was at this time 
Divan i bin tat to Babur, and afterwards rose to high office under 
Akbaiv -A’. B., p. 510.] 

* [At a council of ministers summoned to receive his dying 
injunctions, Babur formally declared Humayun, who had now 
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/^vas probably imacquaintted, expired at the Cliarbag] 
PecT^Jr" Ilcar Agra, oriC the tfth of the first Jumada, a. lr. 937, in 
3530. the fiftieth year of his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign 
as a sovereign prince. 1 His body, in conformity with a 
wish which he had expressed, was carried to Kabul, where 
it was interred iir a hill that still bears his name. 2 He 
had reigned five years over part of Hindustan. Humaiun 
ascended tlie throne on the 9th of the same month without 
opposition, by the influence of Khallfeh. 

Though Babur has given us such a minute account of 
the wives and families of his uncles and cousins, lie has 
communicated but few particulars regarding his own. It 
appears that, when only five years of age, he was betrothed 
to his cousin Aislia Sultan Begum, the third daughter of 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the King of Samarkand, by Katak 
Begum. He married her after his first expedition to 
Samarkand, and had by her one daughter, who died young. 
They seem to liave quarrelled ; and Babur says she was 
misled by her eldest sister Rabla Sultan Begum, who induced 


II is wives. 


returned to court, his successor, and commanded him to take his 
seat on the Imperial throne.—^ 516.] 

1 Ferishta and the anonymous historian place his death oil 
Monday, the. 5th of the first Jumada, Computing by solar years 
he died in the forty-eighth year of his age, and thirty-seventh of 
his reign. \- 

2 [Babur was at first buried in the Nurafshan Garden (now the 
RAmbagh) on the left bank of the Jammu The remains were after¬ 
wards taken to Kabul and interred there on a site chosen by himself, 
in a grave, which like that of his descendant, the Emperor Aurangzib, 
was open to the sky. * The tomb of Babur’, says the writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Britunnica , 4 stands on a slope about a mile to the 
West of Kabul in a charming spot. The grave, marked by two 
erect slabs of white marble, is situated in a garden which was formerly 
enclosed by a white marble wall. A clear stream waters the flower 
beds. From the hill that rises behind the tomb there is a noble 
prospect of his beloved city, and the Chardeh Valley.’ According 
lo a statement in Raverty’s Notes , p. 67, it appears that the Emperor 
Jahangir rebuilt the tomb in 1607-8. The adjoining mosque was 
erected by Shall Jahiin in 1646. The following Persian chronogram, 
inscribed on his tombstone, which Rav city quotes, eontains the 
date of Babur’s death : Firdaus daimjae Babur Bad. shah (Paradise 
is for ever the abode of the Emperor Babur). It may be mentioned 
in this connexion that Babur’s posthumous title was Firdaus Vbakani, 
or ‘ the Inhabitant ofc Paradise 
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'leave his house. Another of his wives was Zeincb 
Bc«iun, whom lie married after the surrender of 
She also was his cousin, being the fifth daughter 
ol Sultan Mahmud Mirza, King of I-Iissar, by Ivlianzadeh 
Begum, the grand-daughter of Mir Buzurg of Termiz. 
He informs us that he married her at his mother’s desire, 
that they did not agree, and that in two or three years 
she died of the small-pox. His third wife, Maasumeh Sultan 
Begum, was likewise his cousin, being tlie'slster df'his lirst 
wile, and the fifth daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza by 
Hablbeh Sultan Begum. She saw him at Herat, during 
his expedition to Khorasan, and fell in love with him! 
It was arranged that she should go to Kabul, where he 
afterwards married her. She had one daughter, Maasfimeh, 
ot whom she died in childbed. Her daughter, Maasumeh, 
joined Babur in Hindustan, but probably died before him. 
He also, during his campaign in Bajour, married a daughter 
t\l SI }ah Mans ur , 1 the Malik or chief of the Yusefzai Afghans. 
She is said to have survived him, and to have died in the 
reign of Akbcr. Babur seems to have had no children by 
her. The names of his other wives, and of the ladies of his 
hamm, have not been preserved . 2 He himself mentions the 
birth of a prince named Faruk, who probably died young. 

Babur, at the time of his death, had seven children alive 
lour sons and three daughters. The names of their mothers 
are not recorded . 2 The eldest son, NasTr-ed-dTn Muhammed 
t^dluniaifin^auges^lc d him as Supreme JEmnernr ,n 1 ^ . 



[A. d. 
1501-5.] 


[A. D. 

1507.] 


a. d. 1510. 


Aug. 1520. 
His family. 


[BlLu Mubarikali.] 

I n }P l0 ^ mca of/our other wives are known, viz.: Maham begum, 
Jt&n?| Cg n n • ( Hf a rt-ravisher), Culrukh (Rosy-ehe^e.Tfl and 
iio' 3 ‘r ( 7 ■ Dcsl ri d) ’, ‘According to Lane Poole, Maham, his favour- 
s Vt “® lo “8 ed to tl10 family of Sultan Rosain of Herat. I 
Mrs. Beveridge, m her scholarly edition of the Ilumnjun-vOmch, 

S ™. 1 ^ Maham was the mother of Humayfm 

(1508-50) and luimq (died voung). 47 

. ^''ukkhadtwo children that survived their father, viz.: Kinuau 
(died 1557) and Askuiri (1616-68), besides others that died young. 

Dildars children were two sons, Hindal (1519-51), Alwer (died 
>omig) and three daughters, Gultaag (Rose-coloured), (,’ulehireh 
(Rosy-face), and Gujbadah (Rose-body). The last named was the 
authoress of the Uumayan-nimeli, or History of Huinayun, referred 
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minions. Humaiun, on his accession, gave to his se< 
rother, Kamraii Mirza, tlie Pan j fib, in addition to the 
government of Kabul and Kandahar which he had formerly 
held ; to Hindftl Mirza, who had just arrived from Badakh- 
slian, he g»v*tf the' country of Mewat, and to Askeri he 
assigned the province of Sainbal, which he had himself 
held. All these princes acted a conspicuous part in the 


confusions of the succeeding reign. Babur’s three daughters, 
Gulrang Begum, Gulchehreh Begum, and Gulbaden Begum, 
were all by one mother. 


charge- ; Zahlr-ed-din Muhammed Babur was undoubtedly one 
oi the most illustrious men of his age, and one of the most 
eminent and accomplished princes that ever adorned an 
Asiatic throne. He is represented as having been above 
the middle size, of great vigour of body, fond of all field 
and warlike sports, an excellent swordsman, and a skilful 
archer. As a proof of his bodily strength, it is mentioned, 
that he used to leap from one pinnacle to another of the 
pinnated ramparts used in the East, in his double-soled 
boots ; and that he even frequently took a man under 
each arm, and went leaping along the rampart from one 
of tlie pointed pinnacles to another. Having been early 
trained to the conduct of business, and tutored in the 
school ofadversity, the powers of his mind received their 
full development, lie ascended the throne at the age 
of twelve; and before lie had attained his twentieth year, 
tlie young prince had shared every variety of fortune; 
he had not oidy been the ruler of subject provinces, but 
laid been in thraldom to his own ambitious nobles, and 
obliged to conceal every sentiment of his heart ; he had 
been alternately hailed and obeyed as a conqueror and 
/deliverer by rich and extensive kingdoms, and forced to 
hitk in the deseits and mountains ol his own native king¬ 
dom as a houseless wanderer. Down to the last dregs of 
'lifer we perceive in him the strong feelings of an affection 
for his early friends and early enjoyments, rarely seen 
among princes. Perhaps the free manners of the Tfirki 
tribes had combined with the events of his early life in 
cherishing these amiable feelings. He had betimes been 
taught, by the voice of events that could not lie, that lie 
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man dependent on the kindness and fidelity of otb 
a ; and, in his dangers and escapes with his followers 
had learned that he was only one of an association, whose 
general safety and success depended on the result of their 
mutual exertions in a common cause. The native benevo¬ 
lence and gaiety of his disposition seem ever to overflow 
on all around him ; and he talks of his mothers, his grand¬ 
mothers, and sisters with some garrulity indeed, but the 
garrulity of a good son and a good brother. Of his com¬ 
panions in arms he always speaks with the frank gaiety 
of a soldier ; and it is a relief to the reader, in the midst 
of tTfe pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king 
who can wee]) for days, and tell 11 s that he wept, for the 
playmate of his boyhood. Indeed, an uncommon portion 
of good nature and good humour runs through all his 
character, and even to political offences he will be found, 
in a remarkable degree, indulgent and forgiving. 

In the character of the founder of a new dynasty, in 
one of the richest and most powerful empires on earth, we 
may expect to find a union of the great qualities of a 



statesman and general ; and Babur possessed the leading 
qualifications of both in a high degree. But we are not, 
in that age, to look for any deep-laid or regular plans of 
civil polity, even in the most accomplished princes. Babur’s 
superiority over the chiefs to whom he was opposed, arose 
principally from .his active -disposition and lively good 
sense. Ambitio us as lie was, and fo iicTof conque st and of 
glory in all its shapes, the enterprise in which lie was for 
the season engaged, seems to have absorbed his whole 
soul, and all his faculties'were exerted to bring it, what¬ 
ever it was, to a fortunate issue. His elastic mind was not 
broken by discomfiture, and few princes who have achieved 
such glorious conquests have suffered more numerous or 
more decisive defeats. Ilis personal courage was con¬ 
spicuous during his whole life, but it may be doubted 
whether, in spite of his final success, he was so much entitled 
to the character of a great captain, as of a successful 
partisan and a bold adventurer. In the earlier part of 
his career his armies were very small. Most of his expedi¬ 
tions were rather successful inroads than skilful campaigns. 
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he showed a genius and a power of observation which 
other circumstances, would have raised him to the 
rank of the most accomplished commanders. As he had 
the sense to perceive the errors which lie committed in 
his earlier years, so, with the superiority that belongs to 
a great mind, conscious of its powers, lie always readily 
acknowledges them. Ilis conduct, during the rebellion 
of the Moghuls at Kabul, and the alarm of his army in the 
war with Rfina Sanka, bears the indications of the most 
heroic magnanimity. The latter period of his life is one 
uninterrupted series of successes. 

But we are not to expect in Babur that perfect and 
refined character which belongs only to modern times and 
Christian countries. We sometimes see him order what, 
according to the practice of modern war, and the maxims 
of a refined morality, we should consider as cruel executions. 
Wc find him occasionally, the slave of-:vices, which, even 
though they belonged to his age and country, it is not 
possible to regard in such a man without feelings of regret. 
We are disappointed to find one possessed of so refined an 
understanding, and so polished a taste, degrading both, by 
an obtrusive and almost ridiculous display of his propensity 
to..in toxicati on. It may palliate, though it cannot excuse\ 
this offence, that it appears to have led him to no cruelty j 
or harshness to his servants or those around him, that ! 
it made him neglect no business, and that it seems to have 
been produced solely by the ebullition of high spirits 
in his gay and social temper. We turn from Babur, the 
slave of such vices, which probably hastened on a prema¬ 
ture old age, and tended to bring him to an early grave, 
and view him with more complacency, encouraging, in 
his dominions, the useful arts and polite literature, by 
his countenance and his example; We delight to see 
him describe his success in rearing a new plant, in intro¬ 
ducing a new fruit-tree, or in repairing a decayed aqueduct, 
with the same pride and complacency that he relates his 
most splendid victories. No region of art or nature seems 
to have escape d the activity of his research. He had 
cultivated the art of poetry from his early years, and his 
diwdn , or collection of Turki poems, is mentioned as giving 
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high rank among the poets of his country. Ol 
/work I have not been able to learn that any copy* 
^exists. 1 Many of the odes in it are referred to in liis Memoirs, 
and quoted by the first couplet. A few specimens of 
bis Persian poetry are also given, which show much of 
that terseness and delicacy of allusion so much admired 
in the poets whom he imitated. His Persian Masneyi , 
which lie published by the name of Mubin? I have 
never met with, though Abulfazl speaks of it as having 
a great circulation ; nor have I seen his versification of 
the tract of Khwajeh Ahrar, 3 which has been already 
mentioned* 4 He also wrote a work on Prosody 5 and some' 
smaller productions, which he sometimes alludes to in 
his Memoirs. He was skilful in the science of music, on 
which he wrote a treatise. But his most remarkable 
work is, undoubtedly, the Memoirs of his own Life, com¬ 
posed by him in^the Turki tongue. The earlier part of 
them is written with great spirit, and the whole bears 
strong characteristics of an ingenious, active, and intelligent 
mind. No history, perhaps, contains so lively a picture 
i of the life and opinions of an eastern prince. The geo- 
* graphical descriptions which he gives ’ of his hereditary 
kingdom, and of the various countries which lie subdued, 
have, what such descriptions seldom possess, not only 


1 [A facsimile of the manuscript of the Divan was published by 

Sir Denison Ross in the 1910.] 

2 [Half of the Mubin, a collection of mas navis, has been translated 
by Professor, Bcrezine in his Chreslamathie Turque . Babur also 
wrote a work bn jurisprudence, which’had a considerable vogue.] 

3 [The Risalah c watidiyah.] 

4 Abulfazl,' in the introduction to the Akbernameh, quotes a few 
of his Persian verses with approbation. The following quatrain L 
not unhappy in the ‘original : 

Though T am not related to Dervishes, 

Yet I am devoted to them heart and soul. 

Say not that the state of a prince is remote from that of a Dervish, 

Though a king, I am the Dervish’s slave. 

He also gives the following elegant maila — 

I know that separation from thee were' my death, 

Else might I tear myself from this city. 

But, while my heart is encircled with'the locks of my beloved, 

I forget the world and its cares. 

0 {This is the work styled Mufassil] 
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4t accuracy, but the merit of uncommon distinctness^ 
ie Memoirs, however, will be found of unequal value, 
according to the periods of which they treat. Some years, 
particularly in the later period of his life, present little 
more than a dry chronicle of uninteresting events, probably 
written down as they occurred, and never rewritten, as 
the earlier period certainly have been. It probably was his 
intention to have connected the whole, and completed them 
in the same strain of happy narrative that runs through the 
first half of them, a design which it is to be regretted that 
he did not live to execute. 

A striking feature in Babur’s character is his unhkeness 
to ot her Asia tic princes. Instead of the stately, systematic 
artificial character that seems to belong to the throne 
in Asia, we find him natural, lively, affectionate, simple, 
retaining on the throne all the best feelings and affections 
of common life. Change a few circumstances arising 
from his religion and country, and in reading the trans¬ 
actions of his life, we might imagine that we had got among 
the adventurous knights of Froissart. This, as well as 
the simplicity of his language, he owed to his being a Turk. 
That style which wraps up a worthless meaning in a mist 
of words, and the etiquette which annihilates the courtier 
in the presence of his prince, were still, fortunately for 
Babur, foreign to the Turki race, among whom lie was 


born and educated. 

Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality the 
history of Asia, we shall find few princes who are entitled 
to rank higher than Babur in genius and accomplish¬ 
ments. His grandson Akberjnay perhaps be placed above 
him for profound and benevolent policy. The crooked 
aftiftce of Aurangzlb is not entitled to the same distinction. 
The merit of Chingiz Khan, and of Tamerlane, terminates 
in their splendid conquests, which far excelled the achieve¬ 
ments of Babur ; but in activity of mind, in the gay 
equanimity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of 
the manly and social virtues, so seldom the portion of 
princes, in his love of letters, and his success in the cultiva¬ 
tion of them, we shall probably find no other Asiatic 
prince who can justly be placed beside him. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF BABUR’S DELIVERANCE 
FROM IMMINENT DANGER AT KIRMAN 

As given in Pavet do Court,eille's French Translation. 


‘ Whether. you live for a hundred years or a single day, 
von must surely leave this palace which delights the heart.’ 

I resigned myself to death. A channel of water flowed 
through that garden. I performed my ablutions, and 
recited a prayer of two inclinations. Then, giving myself 
tip to silent meditation, I was in the act of supplicating God 
for his mercies, when sleep closed my eyes. I saw Khwaja 
^ a’kiib, the son of Khwaja Yahya, and grandson of His 
Highness Khwaja Obeidullah, with a numerous following, 
mounted on dapple-grey horses, who appeared before me 
and said : 4 Be not anxious ! The Khwaja has sent me to 
inform you that he will accord you his aid ; that he will 
seat you on the throne of sovereignty ; that whenever any 
trouble befalls you, he will immediately respond to your 
appeal, if you will seek his assistance, and that victory and 
triumph will now incline to your side. Lift up your head 

( and awake ! ’ I then awoke with a happy heart just as 
^ Tisuf, the Darogha, and his companions, had agreed that 
it was necessary to make a pretext, and have recourse to 
a ruse, for the purpose of securing my person and binding 
me. On hearing them talk in this fashion I said to them : 

What you have just said is all very well, but I am curious 
to see which of you will dare to approach me.’ I was in the 
act of saying these words, when I heard the clatter of the 
hoofs of a large number of horses outside the garden wall. 
^ Cisuf, the Darogha, exclaimed, 6 If we had seized and taken 
him to Tambol we should have done well. Now he has sent 
a large band to arrest you, and the noise which you hear 
is nothing else but the echo of the horses’ footfalls sent in 
your pursuit.’ At these words I became anxious, and was 
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a loss to know what to do. At the same time the ho 
en, who at first were not able to find the garden gate, 
made a breach in the wall, which was already dilapidated, 
and entered. I saw that they were Kfitluk Muhammed 
Barkis and Baba-i-Pargari, two of my most devoted 
servants, accompanied by ten to fifteen or twenty persons. 
On approaching my presence they flung themselves from 
their horses, and bending the knee at a respectful distance, 
they fell at my feet, and lavished on me every mark of 
respect. Astounded at their appearance, it seemed to me 
that God had restored me to life. I immediately exclaimed : 
4 Seize Yusuf, the Darogha, and those wretched traitors 
that are in his company, and bring them to me bound 
hand and foot.’ I then added, addressing my rescuers : 
4 Whence have ye come ? Who informed you of what 
had happened ? ’ Kutluk Muhammed Barlas answered : 
4 When I got separated from you in my hurried retreat 
from Akhsi, I reached Andejan just as the Khans were 
entering it. There in a dream I saw Khwaja Obeidullah, 
who said to me : The Emperor Babur is now in a village 
named Kirman, make haste and bring him back with you ; 
for the throne of sovereignty belongs to him by right. 
Overjoyed at this dream, I related it to the Elder and 
Younger Khans, and said to them that I had five or six 
young fellows with me, and that, if they added a few 
soldiers, I would go in the Kirman direction to bring news. 
They replied that it had occurred to them too that I ought 
to go in that direction. They then appointed ten persons 
to accompany me, and charged me to follow the route 
which we had agreed upon, to make careful enquiries, and 
above all to take every means to obtain sure news. While 
we were engaged in this conversation Baba-i-Pargari said 
that he also wished to join the party, and indeed, he did 
accompany me with two soldiers and his younger brother. 
Then we mounted our horses, and set out. It is three days 
to-day that we have been on the road and we thank God 
that we have met you. And now quickly to horse and take 
with you these prisoners, for it would not be wise to stay 
in this place, as Tambol knows that you have found an 
aslyum here. So let us start as soon as possible, and 
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wed to join the Khans.’ We thereupon mounted our 
ises without a moment’s delay, and took the road to 
Andejan. I liad not eaten anything for two days. Towards 
noon, having had the good lupk to find a sheep, we dis¬ 
mounted, and settled ourselves comfortably to roast it. 
Having satisfied my ravenous hunger, we started off again, 
and, hurrying forward, we entered Andejan after accom¬ 
plishing a five days’ journey in two nights and a day. 
I embraced the two Khans, my uncles, and related to them 
all that had happened to me since w r e parted. I stayed four 
months with the Khans, during which time I gathered 
round me, to the number of two hundred, all my servants 
who had been scattered about in different places. It then 
occurred to me that it would be much better for me to leave 
Ferghana, no matter in what direction, than to remain there 
like a vagabond. 
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HINDAL’S adoption 

[The French translation has the following account of 
Hindfil’s adoption by the mother of Humayun (Vol. ii, 
p. 86, following the words 6 my officers and the soldiers ’).] 

In order to understand what has been said above it is 
necessary to bear in mind that up to this time all the 
children that had been born of Humayun’s mother, namely 
a son (who was younger than Humayun, but older than 
my other children) and three daughters, had died in infancy. 
I ardently desired to see a brother or sister born to him. 
Just about this time Dildar Agacha became pregnant, 
so I kept on saying, 4 1 wish to God that the child which 
is coming might be born to Humayun’s mother.’ To this 
my mother replied, 4 If Dildar Agacha bears a son, can I 
not take it and be responsible for it ? ’ I said in my turn, 
4 Nothing could be better.’ As a rule womenfolk practise 
the following method of taking omens when they wish to 
ascertain if they arc going to have a son or a daughter. 
They take two bits of paper, oh one of which they write 
the name of Ali or Hasan, and on the other that of FatSmah, 
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[icy then put these in two balls of clay which are pla< 

In a cup of water. The one which is first opened serves 
them as a means of foretelling the future. If it discloses 
the name of a boy, she will have a boy, and if a girl, a girl. 
So this method was employed by these ladies (Babur’s 
womenfolk) and the birth of a male child was predicted. 
On the receipt of this good news, I immediately wrote to 
acquaint my mother; some days later the prediction was* 
verified. God had given me a boy. Three days after his 
birth, and before announcing it, the child was carried off 
willy-nillv from its mother and brought to my palace, where 
it was taken care of. When I had informed my mother 
about him, she, on learning that she had obtained the 
object of her prayers, had bestowed on the young prince 
the name of Ilindfd, which was for us a name of good omen. 
Under this arrangement, the child was to me at one and the 
same time a younger brother and a son. 



[N.B.—There is some confusion in this passage, as by ‘ my mother ’ is 
meant Humayfin’s mother (Mahim) and not that of Babur. This 
gives colour to the idea that the note was partly written by ITumfi- 
yun.] 


APPENDIX C 

A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE 
OF KANWAHA 

CliNA Sanka, on his part, advanced at the head of count¬ 
less battalions, which reached a total of two lakh£&alculated 
in the Indian fashion, according to which a lakh is equivalent 
to a hundred thousand, and a hundred lakhs equal a kror. 
The forces of his dominions, on a general estimate, could 
not have been less than ten krors. (Of his hundred thousand 
horsemen only about a third had previously given him 
proofs of their fidelity. The greater number, which consisted 
of an undisciplined rabble, had never assisted him in any 
war, and had not even acknowledged him as their suzerain. 
On this occasion, however, they had made common cause 
with him and obeyed his orders^ The troops that were 
directly under fi is command were disposed in the following 
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windier : Salah ud din, Governor of Raisen and Sarangpur, 
s in possession of a territory that could furnish 30,000 
horsemen; Rawal Udai Singh Nagari had 12,000 horsemen ; 
Hasan Khan Mcwati, Governor of Mewat, 12,000 ; Bahadur 
Hemladuri, 4,000 ; Sattervi Kacliji, 6,000 ; the Governor 
of Barnaul, Parm-Dco, and Mirta, 4,000 ; Birsingh Deo 
Jehan, 4,000 ; Mahmud Khan, son of Sultan Sikander, 
who, although lie was not in possession of any lief, was so 
loud of playing the general that he maintained at his own 
expense a corps of 12,000 horsemen ; in short the forces 
of the rebels attained a total of 200,000 men. As soon 
as I became aware ol their approach, I put into execution 
the plan ol action that I had devised in accordance with the 
arrangement 1 had always followed. I posted my household 
troops in the centre with Chin Timur Sultan, Mirza Sulei¬ 
man, Khwaja Dost Khand, Yunis Ali, Shah Mansur 
Birlas, Darwish Muhammed Sarban, Abdullah Kitabdar, 
Dost Ishlk Agha, and other Amirs on the right, and on the 
left, Sultan Beliii, ud din, Ala ud din, son of Bahlol Lodi, 
Sheikh Zain Khwali, Muhibb Ali, son of Nizam ud din 
Khalifch, Tardi Beg, the younger brother of Kucli Beg, 
and liis son Slier Afgan, Amish Khan, Khwaja Hosain, 
and others among my officers. 1 stationed myself on the 
right wing, keeping under my immediate command 
several of the Amirs of Hindustan, such as Ivhani Khanan, 
Dilavar Khan, Malik Dad Karrani, and Sheikh Guren. 
On the right of this wing were disposed Kasim Hosain 
Sultan, Ahmed Yusuf Oghlan, Hindu Beg Kuchin, Khusru 
Kokaltash, Kavvani Beg Urdu Shah, Wall KMzin Kara- 
Kfizi, Mir Kuli SIstani, Khwaja Palilwan Badakhshi, 
Abdul Shakur, the younger brother of Malik Kasim Baba 
Kaclika, and other notables among the Mongols. On the 
lelt ol the same wing were posted Mir Hameli, Muhammedi 
Kokultash, Khwajagi Asad, and some other officers. On 
the lelt wing — that post of good omen — the following were 
stationed, armed for the light: Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, ’Adil Sultan, son of Mahdi Sultan, Abdul 
Aziz Mir Aklior, Muhammed Jang Jang, Kutluk Kadam 
Ivarawul, Shah Hosain Bargi, Jan Beg Atkeh ; among the 
Amirs of Hindustan were Jalfil Khan, and Kama! Khan, 
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^6ns of Sultan Ala ud dm; Ali Khan Shegjgli-zadbhV 1 
Fcrmuli, Nizam Khan of Biana, Mumin Atkeh, Rustam 
Turkoman, all officers of my household, and many other 
chivalrous warriors. (According to my instructions Nizhni 
ud din Ali Khallfah, carrying out the practice that is in 
vogue among the Western Turks, fastened the gun carriages 
together by means of chains to form ,an intrenchment 
(barrier) where the matchlock men and gunnersf who \ycre 
posted in the front line of the army, might take eoveiy 
I directed Sultan Muhammed Bakhslii to stay closirTo 
me, so that he might be able to communicate my orders, 
as circumstances might suggest, to the adjutants and 
aides-de-camp for conveyance to the commanders. LAs» 
soon as the arrangements for the disposition of the army 
had been completed, the commanders and grandees, each 
followed by his own adherents, proceeded to take tip their 
respective positions^Then I issued orders-prohibiting any¬ 
one whomsoever from leaving his post, and warning every 
one, no matter how high placed a personage he might be, 
against engaging without formal instructions. 

Q\Iore than three hours of the day had already passed} 
(9.30 a.m.}\whenrfthe battle between) the right and left 
wings (of |the opposing armies) burst forth with such fury 
that the earth tremble.dLand the whole world resounded 
(with the clang of arms)J The enemy moving to our right 
made a desperate charge against Khusru Kokultash, 
Malik Kasim, and Baba Kachka. (J immediately ordered 
Chin Timur Sultan to proceed to their assistance. He 
attacked the assailants with supreme bravery and, driving 
them before him, threw their ranks into confusion, and 
routed the centre of the Hindu army. So the reward 
for this victory was assigned to him without dispute. 
According to my orders Mustafa Rumi hacf taken the 
yoked artillery in front of our centre, and by the lire of 
his musketry and culverins had thrown the army of 
the enemy into such disorder that the hearts of our brave 
troops were filled with fresh courage, while the bodies of 
a large number of the enemy were rolled in the dust of 
humiliation, and scattered to the winds oi destruction. 
But at this juncture the main body of liana Saiika’s army 
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kd from behind in good order. On my side, h&vin: 
cted the pick of my men, I divided them into several 
corps, which I sent forward in successive detachments to 
the assistance of our troops. At first I sent Kasim Hosain 
Sultan, and Ahmed Yunas Kavvam Beg ; next after that 
Hindu Beg Kuchin; then Muhammed Ivokultasli and 
Khwajagi Asad ; then Yunas 5 A1 i, Shah Mansur Barias, 
and Abdullah Kitabdar, followed immediately after by Dost 
Ishik Agha and Muhammed Khalil Aklitah Begi. The 
right wing of the enemy repeatedly charged our left wing, 
but on each occasion my brave troops, loyal in heart, 
nailed to the earth with shots of their arrows a large number 
ol their assailants, and despatched to hell many others 
by striking them with their swords and daggers. Mumin 
Atkeh, Rustam Turkoman, Mulla Muhammed, ’Ali Atkeli, 
Muhammed Sultan Mirza, ’Adil Sultan, Abdul Aziz Mir 
Akhor, Kutlak Kadam Karawul, Muhammed Ali Jang 
Jang, Shah Hosain Bargi, Moglial Ganji fought with 
vigour and firmness. Kliwaja Hashn Divan with those 
under his orders, also came to their assistance. All our 
soldiers, jeopardizing their own lives and sacrificing those 
of the infidels, made the lightnings of their vengeance flash 
afar at the expense of the foe, although the fight was 
protracted owing to their immense number. My household 
troops had meanwhile remained behind the gun carriages 
like chained lions. I now ordered them to deliver an attack 
from the right and left of the centre (main body of the army) 
as soon as the matchlock men had been posted in the 
middle. These intrepid warriors, like lions which, gnawing 
their fetters, had in the end succeeded in severing them, 
were no sooner freed from restraint, and at liberty to act, 
than, Hinging themselves on the enemy’s squadrons, they 
gave full play to their pent-up energy. 

In front of the centre ’Ali Kuli, the wonder of his age, 
at the head of his men, continued to rain fire on the enemy 
from his matchlocks and guns. Coming to the conclusion, 
how ever, that their defeat had been unduly delayed, I gave 
orders that the gun carriages should be moved forw ard from 
the centre, and I personally pushed on in front. On seeing 
this, the whole army advanced all along the line from the 
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it wing to the left, and charged the inliciels. At till 
ucture the fight waxed so furious that our right and left 
wings swept away and drove back in confusion the enemy’s 
right and left wings. The enemy having resolved to sacrifice 
their lives dearly, made a desperate attack on pur right and 
left Wings and nearly reached the spot where I was stationed. 
Thanks, however, to the strength of our position, the 
assailants were unable to withstand us, and were constrained 
to take to flight. The greater part of them perished and 
went to hell, and the remainder, becoming a prey to con¬ 
fusion, were scattered about the plain like grains of sand. 
Hasan Khan Mewati, who had been hit by a matchlock ball, 
was brought down and killed. Many persons of note among , 
the infidels, such as Rawal Udai Singh, Manikchand Chauhah, 
Rai Chanderbhan, Dilbes Rai, Gangur, and Guren Singh, 
blocked with their corpses the roacl of destruction, while 
thousands of the baser sort were trampled under our horses’ 
hoofs. 


§L 


fN. B.—~I have thought it advisable to omit the portions of the 
' Fragment ’ that deal with the events which preceded and followed 
the actual battle, as thoy do not differ materially from the account 
given in the Memoirs.] 

APPENDIX D 

AN ACCOUNT OF HUMAYOiN’S ILLNESS 
AND OF BABUR’S SELF-DEVOTION 

[This is an extract from Pavet de Courteille’s 4 Fragments', 
which he regards as the last words written by Babur.] 

A year had already elapsed since Humayun had retired 
to Badakhshan, and withdrawn himself from society. 
At the end of this time he called me to mind, and having 
made over the government of Badakhshan to Suleiman 
Mirza, his father-in-law, lie reached Kabul after a day’s 
journey. During the ceremonies of the Feast of Bairam, 
he met Kainran Mirza at Kabul, who had arrived there 
from Kandahar. The latter, much astonished at meeting 
him, asked him why he was on the move. Humayun, who 
was hurrying to see me again, despatched Iliiidal Mirza 
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i|om*Kabul to Badaklishan, and set off to interview me. 
A2f(5r an interval of a few days, lie reached Agra, the 
imperial residence. I was engaged in talking of him to his 
mother, just as he arrived. His presence made our hearts 
expan d like rosebuds, and our eyes shine like flaming torches. 
It was my daily custom to maintain an open table, but on 
this occasion I held a feast in his honour, and treated him 
in a most distinguished manner. We stayed together for 
some time living on terms of the closest intimacy. The 
truth is that his conversation had an inexpressible charm, 
and that he realized completely the type of the 4 perfect 
man 

At the time that Ilunuiyun left Badaklishan to visit me, 
Sultan Sa’Xd Khan, who belonged to the family of the Khans 
of Kashgar, and was related to me, having left Rashid Khan 
at Yarkand, advanced in the direction of Badakhshan, 
which he had a mad desire to possess, but, before his 
arrival, Hindal Mirza had already entered Fort Zafar. 
Sultan SaTd, after besieging him there for three months, 
returned without being able to accomplish anything. As 
soon as I was informed that the people of Kashgar had 
come to conquer Badakhshan, I gave orders to Klrwaja 
Khallfeh to go there, and take such measures as lie thought 
the situation required. He, however, was ill advised enough 
to decline the mission which I had offered him. Then I 
asked Humayun if he could bring himself to go there in 
person. He replied that he would of course obey an official 
order, but protested that lie would never leave me willingly. 
Suleiman Mirza was therefore sent to Badakhshan. This, 
on the other hand, is what I wrote to Sultan Sa’Id. 4 After 
all the favours that I have bestowed upon you, I was 
astonished to find you acting as you have done. For the 
present I have recalled Hindal Mirza and have sent Sulei¬ 
man Mirza to take his place. If regarding the rights of 
justice, you make over Badakhshan to this Prince, who 
is our son, all will be well ; otherwise, I will not take 
notice of your offence as it concerns myself, but will leave 
the heritage to my heirs to deal with it as they may think 
best.’ 

Suleiman Mirza had not reached Kabul before the enemy, 
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X^andoning the possession of Badaklish&n, demandeik, 
^ ^-quarter (peace). As soon as that Prince arrived there, 
llindfil Mirza gave up the place to him and left for India. 
Muhammed Humayun took leave of me to proceed to 
Sambhal, which was the place assigned for his residence, 
and where he stayed for six months. It is probable that 
the climate and water of the place did not suit him, for fever 
attacked him, and continued for such a long time that I 


ended by making up my mind to speak to him about it. 
I gave orders to have him conveyed by boat to Delhi and 
thence to Agra so that capable doctors might see him and 
prescribe a proper treatment for him. He was accordingly 
made to travel by water for several days. In spite of all the 
remedies that were administered to him, he got no better. 
Then Mir Abul Kasim, who was a person of the highest 


esteem, represented to me that the only remedy that could 
be applied in the case of such maladies was to make a ,sacri¬ 
fice to God of sometliing of great value in order to obtain 


from Him the restoration of the patient’s health. I hereupon, 
having reflected that nothing in the world was dearer to me 
than Humayun except my own life, I determined to offer 
myself in the hope that God jvould accept mv sacrifice. 
Khwaja Khallfah and other close friends of mine said to me, 
* Humayun will recover his health, so how can you speak 
so unwisely ? It will suffice if you offer to God the most 
precious tiling you possess of worldly goods. Offer as alms 
that diamond which came into your possession alter 
Ibrahim’s defeat, and .which you presented to Humayun. 


4 But ’, I replied, 4 there is no treasure which can be com¬ 
pared to my son. It would be better for me to offer myself 
as his ransom, for he is in a very critical condition, and the 
situation demands that I should come to the aid of his 
weakness at the expense of my own strength.’ I immedi¬ 
ately entered the room where he was and went thrice 
round him, starting from his head, and saying : 4 1 take 
upon myself all that you suffer.’ At the same instant 
I felt myself heavy and depressed, while he became cheery 
ami well, lie got up in complete health, while I became 
weak and afflicted with malaise. I summoned to my bed¬ 
side the grandees of the Empire and the most influential 
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:s, and placing their hands in that of Humayun as a 
ik of investiture, I solemnly proclahned him as my 
successor and the heir to my crown, and placed him on the 
throne; Khwaja Khallfah, Kambar Ali Beg, Tardi Beg, 
Hindu Beg, and others of my dependants took part in 
these deliberations. All of them agreed to what had been 
done, and bound themselves by an oath to support him. 
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APPENDIX E 

BIOGRAPHIES OF ERSKINE AND LEYDEN 

William Erskine (1773-1852), the distinguished Orien¬ 
talist, was born in Edinburgh on November 8, 1773. His 
father, David Erskine, was a Writer to the Signet, and 
liis grandfather, John Erskine (1605-1768), a well-known 
Writer on Scottish law. He was educated at the Royal 
School and the Edinburgh University, where lie was 
apparently a fellow student of John Leyden, whom he met 
again in Calcutta. He was also associated at the time with 
Thomas Brown, the metaphysician, and the poet Thomas 
Campbell. He was apprenticed for seven years (1792-9) to 
James Dundas, Writer to the Signet, but, the w r ork proving 
uncongenial, he left Edinburgh in 1799 to become factor to 
Mr. Ilay of Duns. There he remained till 1803, but as the 
salary was small, and his prospects poor, he threw up his 
appointment, and returned to Edinburgh with the intention 
of studying medicine. A fortnight later Sir Janies Mackin¬ 
tosh, who had accepted the Recordership of Bombay, 
invited him to accompany him to India, promising him 
the first appointment in his gift. Mackintosh was attracted 
to him by his taste for philosophical studies, and, in a letter 
to Dr., Parr written in 1807, he speaks of him as 4 one of the 
most amiable, ingenious, and accurately informed men in 
the world Erskine sailed from Rvde with Mackintosh in 
February 1804, reaching Bombay in May of the same year. 
There he attended a meeting convened by Mackintosh 
for the purpose of founding the Literary Society of Bombay, 
of which Erskine was the first secretary. Soon after 
his arrival he was appointed Clerk to the Small Cause Court , 
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ml later served tor many years as one 6f the stipcndiar 
^ y ^Magistrates of Bombay. Erskine must have begun his 
Persian studies early, for he states that he had translated 
a small portion of Babur’s Memoirs before 1810-11. In 
1S20 he was appointed Master in Equity in the Recorder’s 
Court, Bombay. Here he enjoyed the friendship and con¬ 
fidence of Mountstuart Elphinstone, and was a member of 
the committee that drew up the Bombay Code of Regula¬ 
tions. He did not, however, hold the ollice of Master in 
Equity for long, as he was removed from it, and left India 
under a cloud in 1823., The Chief Justice, West, appears 
to have behaved harshly to Erskine, the honesty of whose 
intentions was never open to doubt, though he may have 
been neglectful of his duties, the result perhaps of sickness. 
On Jiis return from India Erskine at first settled in Edin¬ 
burgh, where in 1826 lie published the translation of 
! Babur’s Memoirs, which had been completed and sent 
home ten years previously. He tells us in his preface that 
lie had been working at this translation from the Persian 
version, while Leyden in Calcutta was engaged in translating 
tiie same work from the Turki original. Leyden, however, 
died in 1811 before his translation was half finished, 
leaving his papers to Erskine, who received the MS. in 
1813. By this time Erskine had completed his translation, 
and had just finished the work of comparing the two 
versions, when he received from Elphinstone his copy of the 
Turki original. This compelled him to undertake the task of 
comparing his translation throughout with the Turki, of which 
he had only an imperfect knowledge. Though Leyden was 
associated with Erskine as joint translator of the Memoirs, 
and the book was published for the benefit of Leyden’s father, 
the chief credit of the performance belongs to Erskine. 
Leyden translated only down to page 318 (Vol. I), and pages 
79-01 (Vol. II) of the Memoirs, and supplied practically no 
notes ; Erskine, on the other hand, contributed a valuable 


preface and introduction, corrected Leyden’s version, and 
translated the remainder of the work. He also supplied 
the notes, which Lord Jeffreys described as 4 the most 
intelligent, learned, and least pedantic, notes we have ever 
seen attached to such a performance ’, and filled up the 
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in Babur’s narrative with scholarly memoranda 
__ '27 Erskine went to Pan, and there he resided for two 

or three years. He became Provost of St. Andrews in 
1830, and in 1839 he returned to Edinburgh. He again 
went abroad in 1845, and lived in Bonn till 1848. Most 
of his later years were spent in Edinburgh, and during the 
last of these he became blind. lie died on May 28, 
1852, and was buried in St. John’s Episcopal Church. 
Erskine married in Madras Maitland, second daughter of 
Sir John Mackintosh, who died in 1801, and by whom he had 
fourteen children. Four of his sons were in the Indian 
Civil Service, of whom the eldest, James (1821-93), became 
judge of the Bombay High Court, and the youngest, Henry 
(1832-93), rose to be Commissioner of Sinde. Apart from 
his edition of Babur’s Memoirs his chief work was the 
History of India wider Babur and IIumayTtn, which was 
edited by his son James, and published after his death in 
1854, though it had been completed several years before. 
This work is a valuable contribution to Indian history, 
nnd is marked throughout by good sense, accuracy, and 


impartiality. 


John Leyden, M.D. (1775-1811), physician and poet, 
son of John Leyden and Isabella Scott, was born on 
September 8, 1775, at Denholm, Cavers, Roxburghshire. 
He received some elementary schooling at Ivirktown, and 
from 1790 to 1797 was a student of the Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, where he greatly distinguished himself as a scholar. 
During the vacations he studied Natural Science, Scandina¬ 
vian and Modern Languages, Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, 
while his professional pursuits included Theology, Philo¬ 
sophy, and Medicine. Among his associates were Brougham, 
Sydney Smith, Jeffreys, Horne, and Thomas Brown. 
Prom 1796 to 1798 he was tutor to the sons of Mr. Campbell 
of Edinburgh, and accompanied them to St. Andrews 
(1797-8), where he was licenced as a preacher. He con¬ 
tributed poems to the Edinburgh Literary Magazine through 
Anderson, the editor of British Poets, and was one of the 
first to welcome the Pleasures of Hope, though subsequently 
he and Campbell had a ridiculous quarrel, which led to 
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tfys’ illness on August. 28, 1811. In an eulogiu 
before the Literary Society of Bombay, William 
Erskine claimed that Leyden in eight years had done 
almost as much for Asia as the combined scholarship of the 
West had done for Europe. Scott embalmed his bi ight. 
and brief’ career in the Lord of the Isles (iv, 2). Lord 
Cockburn, after referring to his unconscious egotism, 
uncouth aspect, and uncompromising demeanour, declares 
‘ there was no walk in life in which Leyden could not have 
shone ’. The ‘ Ettrick Shepherd ’ bewailed the loss of the 
poet’s ‘ glowing measure ’, and Lockhart in his Life of Scott 
fully recognized his extraordinary abilities and attainments 
as a scholar. Sir Walter Scott contributed a memoir of 
Leyden to the Edinburgh Annual Register in 1811. His 
‘ Poetical Remains ’ with a memoir were edited by the 
Rev. James Morton in 1819, and in 1858 his ‘ Poems and 
Ballads ’ with Scott’s Memoir were published. He trans¬ 
lated one or more of the Gospels into Pushtu, Beluchi, 
Maldivian, Macassar, and Bugis, and in 1821 his Malay 
Annals with introduction by Sir Stamford Raffles appeared 
(Dictionary, of National Biography.) 
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Ababekor I) ugh let lvashghari, i. | 
18, 34, 46, 64; invades Fer¬ 
ghana, 29. 

Ababekcr Mirza, i. 19, 50, 289. 

Abani, i. 254. 

Ab-burden, i. 162-3. 

Abdal AH Terkhan, i. 37, 38. 

Abdal-azlz Mir Akhur, ii. 125, 
152-3,171, 178, 255, 365, 386 ; 
at Panipat, 184,186; defeated, 
277 ; at Kanwa, 299, 301, 307 ; 
disobedience, 417-18. 

Abdal-azlz Mirza, i. 16, 17. 

Abdal Baki Mirza, i. 309 ; ii. 50. 

Abdal Ghafur, i. 314. 

Abdal .Kadus, i. 33, 41,. 114. 

Abdal Kadus SayyidI, i. 188-9. 

Abdal Kerim Aslirat, i. 39. 

Abdal Khalik Beg, i. 302. 

Abdallah Bekawal, Sheikh, ii. 42. 

Abdallah Birlas, Sheikh, i. 50, 
61 ; his daughter marries 
Sultan Masaud, 65, 96. 

Abdallah Khan, ii. 69. 

Abdallah Kitabdar, ii. 51, 85,117, 
181, 187-8, 255, 313, 374, 405, 
417; at Panipat, 185 ; at 
Kanwa, 297, 301. 

Abdallah Marwarid, Khwajeh, 
i. 307, 322. 

Abdallah Masnovigoi, i. 319. 

Abdallah Mirza, i. 88. 

Abdallah Safshikon, ii. 63. 

Abdallah, Sheikh, i. 29, 94. 

Abdallatlf Sultan, i. ci, 15. 87. 

Abdal Makaram, i. 139, 171. 

Abdal Maluk Khosti, ii. 80, 96, 
136. 

Abdal Maluk Korchi, ii. 155, 308, 
314, 369. 

Abdal Minan, i. 161. 

Abdal-Rahlm, i. xxxi -ii. 

Abdal-Rahim Shaghawal, ii. 95, 
310. 

Abdal-Rahman Afghans, ii. 122. 

Abdal Razak Mirza, i. 200, 211, 
259 ; ii. 7, 45, 49, 52-3, 65, 59 ; 
treachery, ii. 61, 62-3 ; deal h, 
64. 


Abdal Shakur, i. 207 ; ii. 298. 
Abdal Wakab, i. 22, 53, 128; 
ii. 42. 

Abdarel), i. 223, 271 ; ii 36. 
Abdareh Pass, ii. 69 n. 
Abderrahfm, ii. 271. 

Abld Sultan, ii. 44. 

Ab-istadeh, i. 239, 267. 

Ab-kend, ii. 173. 

Ab-khah, i. 114, 117. 

Abul-barka (Fcvaki), Khwajeh, 

i. 145. 

Abul Fateh Turkoman, i. 309; 

ii. 267. 

Abul-Fazel, Narrative of, i. 197. 
Abul Hashom Sultan Air, ii. 133. 
Abul Hassan Korchi, Baba, ii. 

49, 123. * - 

Abul Hassan Mirza, i. 70, 143, 
291; ii. 42^-5. 

Abul Kasim Kohbur, i. 68, 136, 
137, 140; at Sir-e-pul, 148, 

150. 

Abul Makaram, Khwajeh, i. 62, 
66, 94, 197 ; with Babur, 103, 

151, 168 ; death, 198. 

t Abul Mansur Materldi, i. 7 7. 

• Abul Muhammed Nezchbaz, ii. 
186, 315, 320, 328, 

Abul Muhsin Mirza, i. 57 ; ii. 6- 
! 7,9. 

Abul Wajd, ii. 157, 349. 

Abu Muslim Gokultash, ii. 120-1. 
Abusald Mirza, Sultan, i. c-cvi, 
10 ; ii. 10 ; descent, i. 10 ; and 
Yunis Khan, 17,18, 19 ; wives 
and children, i. 19-20, 43, 46, 
291, 293 ; ii. 1 J; and Mahmud 
Mirza, i. 45; seizes Samarkand, 
88 . 

Abusald Sultan, ii. 74, 349, 363, 
368. > 

Abu Yusef Arghun, l 133, 
Abyar, i. 67. 

Adampur, ii. 377, 383, 414. 

Add Sultan, i. 293; ii. 168, 181, 
055 365 ; at Panipat , 184-5, 
188; at Kanwa. 299, 301. 

! Adlnapur, i. 226, 238, 252 ; ii. 57 
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• /Aduseh, ii. 371. 

/ Adwa, Valley of, ii. 339. 

Afghanistan, i. xcvi-vii, 217, 245. 

Afghans, i. 224, 238, 243, 26(5 n.; 
defeated, 256, 270; ii. 56; 
tribes of, 258, 279 ; ii. 56, 88, 
122, 132. 

Afrldis, ii. 132-3. 

Afzal Khab-bm, Syod, i. 285 ; ii. 
1, 3. 

Agra, ii. 150, 154, 188, 207, 243, 
257, 357; Babur at, 191-2, 
245 n., 246, 313; revenue, 
245 n. 

Ahengeran, i. 161, 162, 171. 

Alii. i. 320. 

Ahili, i. 321. 

Ahmed Beg, i. 95, 120, 121, 128, 
130, 155. 

Ahmed Elchi Bugheh, ii. 49. 

Ahmed Haji Beg, i. 35, 50, 62, 64, 
299. 

Ahmedi Pcrwanclii, ii. 90, 169, 
171, 181, 267; at Panipat, 
186-7; discontent, 248. 

Ahmedi Yasawel, ii. 27. 

Ahmed Karawel, i. 117. 

Ahmed Kasim, i. 140, 161, 203, 
214, 271, 273. 

Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, i. 167, 
182, 211; ii. 114; in Kabul, 
26, 31, 34. 

Ahmed Kazi, Sultan, 27. 

Ahmed Khan, i. 15, 135, 168, 
286-7 ; birth, 20 ; visits Mah¬ 
mud Khan and meets Babur, 
169; character, 171; death, 
197, 274. 

Ahmed Mirza, Sultan, i. cvi, 
cviii, 10, 14, 18, 22, 24, 205, 
286, 302; birth, 31 ; wars 
against Omer-Sheildi, 10, 33, 
26, 27, 33 ; defeated by the 
Moghuls, 14; makes peace 
with Babur, 29; and Nasir 
Mirza, 29; death, 30; ac¬ 
count of, 31 ; battles, 32 ; 
wives and children, 33, 143; 
and Samarkand, i. 82, 88.^ 

Ahmed Mirza Dughlet, i. 172. 

All Med Shah, ii. 323, 327. 

Ahmed Tnmbol, at Aefera, i. 52 ; 
wounded, 67 ; rewarded, 88 ; 
deserts, 89; rebels, 90 ; war 


with Babur, 105, 111 
feated, 117 ; Mahmud 
aids, 120 ; peace with Babur, 
124 ; seizes Kambcr Ali, 130 ; 
Ali Dost goes to, 132; war with 
Mahmud, 155, 164, 171 ; Ba¬ 
bur sends to, 160 ; conspiracy 
against, 164; fight with Babur, 
177; ii. 114 ; calls in Sheibani 
Khan, i. 183, 197 ; taken, 273*; 
ii. 318 

Ahmed Terkhan,i. 140,146; ii. 52. 

Ahmed Yusef,i. 102,282; ii. 26, 
29, 81, 278, 298, 301, 365. 

Aibek, i. 204; ii. 273. 

Aikeri-yar, i. 212. 

Aimaks, i. 106, 20G, 224, 243, 
253, 284; ii. 1, 3, 121. 

Airzln, Dispersal of, 17. 

Aish, i. Ill, 175. 

Aisha Sultan Begum, i. 34, 125, 
143; ii. 426 

Ai-tughdi, i. 283. 

Ajer, i. 204, 206, 271. 

Akar-tuzi, i 33. 

Ak Begum, i. 34, 41, 46, 291, 294, 
297; ii. 345. 

Akerbadehpur, ii. 162. 

Akhsi, i. 7, 94, 121, 181 ; ii. 114; 
death of Omer-Sheikli at, i. 10 ; 
besieged, 29; given to Uzun 
Hassan, 30; Hassan Yakub 
attempts, 42; Babur visits, 
54 , 108, 121 , 182; disputes 
over, 89; surrendered, 106, 
108 ; Jebangir to have, 124 ; 
Tambol at, 171, 184; pro¬ 
mised to Babur, 179 ; battle 
at, 185. 

Ak-kutal, i. 116. 

Ala ed din (Alim), ii. 152-4; de¬ 
feated, 164 ; joins Babur, 168, 
175 ; at Kanwa, 297. 

Ala ed din Jehansoz Ghuri, i. 240. 

Alah-sai, i. 242. 

A1 aman, ii. 349. 

Ala-tagh, i. lxviii, 278. 

Ala ud dm Sawadi, ii. 84, 87, 88 . 

A loh Kurghan, ii. 41-2. 

Alexander (Sikander), i. 19, 76; 
ii. 295. 

Alghiitu, ii. 146. 

Ali Bai, Khwajeh, i. 134, 148. 

Ali Chihreh, i. 266 ; ii. 49 7 60. 
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^ElilArwish,!. 20,29,94, 111, 124. 

i. Ill, 124 ; tyranny of, 

; intrigues, 130; death, 132. 
$!l 25 ^Dosfc Tagbai, Mir, i. 25; 
Marghinan given to, 30 ; aids 
Babur, 42; at Andejan, 91, 
92; loyalty, 95, 103 ; in 

battle, 111, 117. 

Ali Hamadani, i. 231. 

Ali Jalair, i. 307. 

Ali Jan, Mulla, ii. 122 , 144, 157. 

All Khan, ii. 97, 109-71. 

Ali Kitteh, ii. 305. 

Aji Masjid, ii. 112 , 132, 159. 

Ali Mazid Beg Kuchin, i. 23, 94 . 

Ali Meshadi, Sultan, i. 321. 

Ali, Mir, i. 141, 308 ; ii. 97 . 

All Mirza, Sultan, i. 25, 34 , 30, 
38, 47, 100, 102; parentage, 
40, 115 ; flies from Babur, 55 ; 
proclaimed king of Samarkand, 
01 , 88 ; defeated, 63 ; allied 
with Babur, 64, 60; defeats 
Baiesanghar, 116; rupture 
with the Terkhans, 127 ; de¬ 
feats Khan Mirza, 129 ; yields 
Samarkand, 133 ; death, 134. 

Ah Mirza, Sultan, Kamran’s 

_ uncle, ii. 129. 

Alim Khan, see Ala-ed-din. 

Alim Khan (sou of Jalal), ii. 272, 

_ 275, 287, 321. 

Alim Khan. Fermuli, ii. 250-1, 

_ 315, 408. 

Alim Khan Tehengeri, ii. 264-5. 

Alingar, i. 229, 269 ; ii. 146. 

Alisheng, i. 229, 269 ; ii. 57 , 146. 

Ali Sher Beg, Nawai, i. xxvi n.. 
36, 70, 144, 299, 311, 317 18; 
u. 141. 

A|i, Syed, i. 107 ; ii. 49 . 

Ah Taghai, Sheikh, i. 71, 324. 

Almaligh, i. 1 . 

A I mar, ii. 4 . 

Almatu, i. 1 . 

Alim, ii. 127. 

Alwar, ii. 308 10 . 

Amiini, i. 93 . 

Amborkoh, i. 00. 

Amorhar, ii. 415. 

.! l, > I viii, 203, 200 20 ! » ; 

»>• 60-7, 09, 70. 

Andejan, ii. 1 18; position, i. 2, 3, 
°» given to Omer-Steikh, 1 \ ; 

'/'/ j G; 


sacked, 17; Babur at, 20; 
given to Hassan Yakub, 30; 
disputes over, 89; besieged and 
surrendered, 91, 92 ; declares 
for Babur, 107 ; ii. 32; Tambol 
attempts, 113; Babur at, 119, 
120; given to Babur, 124; 
Babur attempts, 173; besieged, 
182; Sheibani takes, 207. 

Andekhud, i. 205,289,308; ii. 39. 

Andcrab, i. 208, 213, 223, 243; 
ii. 122. 

Anderabeli, ii. 107. 

Animals, i. 281; of Ferghana, 6; 
of Hindustan, i. 244 ; ii. 209 ; 
of Kabul, 246; Bajour, ii. 84; 
aquatic, 223. 

Anwar, ii. 320. 

Apak, Mulla, ii. 250, 252, 266, 
277, 322, 327, 409. 

Arabs, i. 224. 

Araish Khan, ii. 175, 298, 323, 
391, 402. 

Aras, River, i. 13. 

Aravallis, ii. 204. 

Armian, i. 119. 

Arrah (Ari), ii. 392. 

Artillery, i. 58 n., 114 n. ; ii. 81 ?*., 
187 n. t 329 n ., 401 n. 

Asad Khwaiehgi, ii. 271, 298, 

. 301, 316. 

Asafi, i. 316. 

Asfera, position, i. 5 ; besieged by 
Babur, 52 ; given to Kamber 
Ali, 120 ; Babur in, 199. 

Asfera Mts., i. lxx. 

Ashilc Bekawel, ii. 322, 365. 

AshikMuhammed Arghun, ii. 42. 

Ashparis, i. 105. 

Askeri Mirza, ii. 246, 333 ; sent 
to Purab, 355-6, 361, 378 ; at 
the Saru, 396,398,401,404,428. 

Aspera, i. 130. 

Asterab, i. 284. 

Asterabad, i. 45, 99,290,292, 301, 
305 ; ii* 233 ; given to Mu- 
zafferHussain, i. 61,69; battles 

# at, 288, 290. 

Astrakhan, i. 287. 

Astronomical Tables, i. 81 

At&-ullah Mir, i. 315. 

Ater, i. 231: ii. 58, 143. 

Atku and tikeh y ii. 52. 

Ai ruli, ii. 310. 
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INDEX 



[ghans, see Afghans. 
eng-NIshln, i. 290. 

Ayhb Begchik, i. 95, 146, 166, 
‘172, 174, 180, 205, 269, 284; 
ii. 49, 71 a., 74. 

Azarbaijan, i. 1, cv, 47, 309; ii. 
65, 243. 


Baba Chihrch, ii. 60, 188, 260, 
321, 332. 

Baba Hassan Abdal. ii. 47, 50. 
Baba Hussain, i 87. 

Baba Kara, ii. 83 n. 

Baba Kashkeh, ii. 152, 252-3, 
315 ; at Panipat, 186; at 
Kanwa, 299, 300. 

Baba Khaki, ii. 39. 

Baba Khan, i. 33, 169, 198. 

Baba Kali Beg, i. 24, 73 ; ii. 254. 
Baba Jan, ii. 101, 103, 129. 

Baba Lidi, ii. 27. 

Baba Mulla, i. 279 ; ii. 61. 

Baba Peshagheri, i. 150,202,279; 

ii. 26, 58, 61, 273- 
Baba Seirami, i. 190-5. 

Baba Sheikh, ii. 49, 115, 273-4. 
Baba Sherzad, i. 173, 186 ; ii. 28. 
Baba Sultan, ii. 32, 321, 329,402. 
Baba Wali, ii. 47 n. 

Baba Yasawel, ii. 81, 111. 

Babur Mirza, i. c-ciii, 23, 294 n. 9 
298, 302, 307 ; ii. 10-11. 

Babur, Zehlr-ed-din Muhammed, 
descent, i. lix, 16 n. ; accession, 
cxi, 1, 26; parentage, 14 ; 
makes peace with Ahmed 
Mirza, 29; marries Aisha 
Sultan,34,125; andMaasmueh 
Sultan, 34; ii. 16; de¬ 
feats Hassan Yakub, 42 ; ab¬ 
stains from forbidden meats, 
43; marries Zeineb Sultan, 
47 ; takes Asfera, 52 ; takes 
Khojend, 53; attempts Ura- 
tippa, 55 ; Begs join, 57 ; 
attempts Samarkand, 64, 66 ; 
conquest and loss of, 76-88, 
92, 93 ; deserted by his Begs, 
89; illness, 91; abandoned, 
94; again attempts Samar¬ 
kand, 95; joins Mahmud 
Khan, 95 ; takes Nasukh, 96; 
in distress, 101 ; recovers j 
Marghinan, 104 ; war with I 


Tambol, 105, 117, 171; 
battle, 118 ; peace with Tal 
bol, 124; invited to Samar 
kand, 129; retakes Samar 
kand, 139 ; defeated by Shei 
bani Khan, 149; yields Sa 
markand, 157 ; joins Mahmud 
164; meets Ahmed Khan 
169; takes towns, 172; at¬ 
tempts Audejan, 173; fight 
with Tambol, 177 ; flight from 
Akhsi, 188; plight, 199; ii. 
433 ; leaves Ferghana, i. 202 ; 
Kliosrour submits to, 208 ; 
takes Kabul, 216, 251, 303; 
invents new writing, 252, 315 ; 
plunders Kohat, 254 ; Dasht, 
260 ; Kalat, 277 ; defeats the 
Hazaras, 280 ; lumbago, 283 ; 
Sultan Hussain summons, 285; 
meets Badla-ez-zeman, ii. 6; 
visits Heri, 10, 14 ; and wine, 
11-13; return to Kabul, 17; 
crushes rebellion there, 26-34; 
and Mukim, 44, 46; takes 
Kandahar, 52; sets out for 
Hind, 55 ; assumes style of 
Padshah, 59 ; Moghul revolt, 
ii. 60, 62-4; attacks Hissar, 
69, 72 ; Bokhara, 72 ; Samar¬ 
kand, 72 ; defeated, 73, 74 ; 
in distress, 76; return to Kabul, 
77 ; takes Bajour, 82 ; Afghan 
story of, 86 n .; crosses the 
Sind, 92 ; embassy to Ibrahim, 
ii. 98; life at Kabul, 115; 
illness, 118 ; tour of Lamghan, 
141-6 ; and music, 143; in¬ 
vasion of India, 148, 155 ; 
marches against Ibrahim, 174 ; 
defeats him at Panipat, 185 ; 
enters Agra, 192 ; discontent 
in the army, 248 ; forts taken, 
265-7 ; attempt t<? kill, 268 ; 
marches against Bana Sanka, 
275, 287 ; renounces wine, 280, 
374; losses, 287; victory, 
289-307, 436; Qkdzi, 307; 
reduces Mewat, 309; move¬ 
ments, 310-345 ; increases the 
taxes, 345; directions to 
Humaitln, 351-5 ; grand feast, 
358-9 ; takes the field, 307 ; 
Memoirs , 380; swimming, 382, 
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; war with Bengalis, 396- 
; self-sacrifice, 423, 440- 
deatli and burial, i. 217 n .; 
ii. 42G ; wives and family, 426- 
8; character, 428. 

buildings : at Barakoh, 3 ; 
Agra, ii. 257, 335 ; at Dhulpur 
and Slkri, 344, 362 ; at Kabul, 
373. 


children, i. 24, 143 ; ii. 59, 
86, 100, 262,435. 

drinking parties described, 
incidents and guests at, ii. 101, 
103, 104, 117, 119, 127, 131, 
136, 138, 139, 141, 143-4, 161, 
273. 

poems, see Poems. 

Baburi, i. 126. 

Baburi character, i. 252, 315. 

Bachghan, i. 283. 

Badaklishan, i. lxiv, 1,19,46, 201, 
206, 212, 227, 270; ii. 2, 55, 
62, 64, 69, 133 ; given to 
Humaiun, 149 ; Said Khan 
attacks, 421-2, 441. 

Badakhshanat, i. 243. 

Badam-ckashmeh, i. 226, 252; 
ii. 130, 155. 

Badeh-sir, ii. 132. 

Badghis, i. 304 ; ii. 4-5, 17. 

Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Muham- 
med, 293, 302-3,309; ii. 100?*.; 
sent against Khosrou, i. 56, 59, 
60 ; Balkh given to, 61, 69 ; 
and Sultan Hussain, 69-73, 
205.289, 290 ; flees to Khosrou 
Shah, 72 ; to Zulnun Arghun, 
72, 99; neglects Babur, 146 ; 
name, 219 ; at Khorasan, 271 ; 
succession, 324; war with 
Sheibani, ii. 4, 39; Babur 
joins, 6-8; character, 8; 
parties, 8, 13 ; flight, 41, 65. 

Badij, i. 228; ii. 59, 142. 

Bagh-e-wafa, ii. 135, 156. 

Baghlan, ii. 121. 

Bahaghai, i. 243 n. 

Bahar, ii. 135. 

Bahia, ii. 389. 

Bahlol, i. 269, 284. 

Bahlulpur, ii. 163. 

Bahmani dynasty, ii. 197. 

Bahraich, ii. 245 n. 

Baiesanghar Mirza, i. 36, 290; 


parentage, 46 ; governor, 49 
king of Samarkand, 51, 57, 61, 
88 ; escapes, 62 ; defeated by 
Sultan Ali, 64; attacked by 
Babur, &c., 64; desertions 
from, 66, 67 ; with Khosrou, 
75, 96, 100; murdered, 115, 
210 ; account of, 115. 

Bairam Khan, ii. 73, 74. 

Bajour, i. 225, 231, 244; ii. 90, 
118, 144-5, 213-18, 232-3; 
attacked, 79 ; taken, 82, 115, 
192. 

Baki, brother of Khosrou Shah, 
i. 72. 


Bakialan, ii. 161. * 

Baki Cheghaniani, i. 47 ; with 
Sultan Masaud, 56, 57 ; per¬ 
fidy of, 99, 266 ; with Babur, 
203, 206, 207, 213, 216, 259, 
275, 277, ii. 97 ; and Jehan- 
glr, i. 204; and Kamber Ali, 
207 ; followers plundered, 214; 
at Kohat, 254-5 ; discon¬ 
tented, 278 ; death, 280. 

Bald Shaghawel, ii. 174,274, 332- 


3 414-15. 

Baki Tashkendi, ii. 331, 409, 414. 
Baki Terldian, i. 37, 38, 131, 143, 


147. 


Baksereh (Buxar), ii. 388. 

Biilinat-jogi, ii. 161. 

Balkh, i. lxv, 61, 69, 71, 205, 235, 
286, 290, 293, 304 ; ii. 73, 165, 
174, 273, 349, 350; Khosrou 
besieges, i. 97 ; Uzbeks be¬ 
siege, ii. 2, 8, 165. 

Balkh-ab, ii. 3. 

Baluehes, ii. 98, 151, 365, 406. 

Balweh, ii. 385. 

Bam, ii. 4. 

Bamian, i. 203,223, 284; ii. 1,23. 

Banai, Moulaua, i. 65, 317, 323; 
ii. 42, 74, 374-5. 

Banas, ii. 204. 

Bandeh All, i. 106,148,188. 

Bamlir, ii. 228, 321. 

Bands of Khorasan and Samar¬ 
kand, 26, 49. 

Bangash, i. 24, 223, 224, 227, 
242, 252, 255, 257, 282 ; ii. 125. 

Bangermou, ii. 331. 

Ban!, i. 171. 

Bannu, i. 217, 239, 255, 257. 
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ianur^ii. 177. 

Jarakoh, i. 3. 

Baran, i. 211, 228, 229, 230, 234, 
247, 249 n. y 270, 283 ; Babur 
visits, ii. 34, 126, 142. 

Bareb, i. 254. 

Bari, ii. 205, 230, 317. 

Barlk-ab, ii. 130, 13G, 155. 

Barkalan, ii. 112. 

Barkis tan, i. 241 n. 

Basawer, ii. 276. 

Bast, i. 290. 

Bayazld (Bajazet), ii. 68. 

Bayezid, Sheikh, Tambol’s 
brother, i. 181, 182; ii. 318; 
invites Babur, 182; seized, 
184; released, 186. 

Bayezid, Sheikh, Mustafa Fer- 
muli’s brother, with Babur, ii. 
251, 255, 271 ; hostility, 318, 
320, 328, 332, 378, 405, 411, 
415. 


Bazar, i. 258. 

Bazar&k, i. 222. 

Bavarian, ii. 139. 

Bedrau, i. 228, 243; ii. 142. 

Begcliiks, i. 166. 

Behader Khan, ii. 261. 

Behar, ii. 244 , 245 n ., 388, 390; 
loss of, ii. 366, 383; retaken, 
389 392. 

Behar Khan Lodi, ii. 151, 247. 

Behat, ii. 96, 162, 203. 

Behliil Avub, i. 60, 205, 212. 

Behreh, i. 252 ; ii. 90, 92, 94, 95, 
108, 148, 193, 211, 244; his¬ 
tory of, 96; given to Hindu 
Beg, 102; abandoned, 117. 

Behzad, i. 321 ; ii. 43. 

Behzadi, ii. 138. 

Bekram, i. 254; ii. Ill, 158-69. 

Bektut, i. 275. 

Belut-tagh, i. lxvii. 

Benares, ii. 224, 379, 381. 

Bendsalar, i. 121. 


Bengal, ii. 204, 225, 235 n .; cus¬ 
toms, 197-9; Babur’s rela¬ 
tions with, 356, 364, 367, 388, 
392-4, 410; war with, 396- 


406. 


Berekis, i. 224. 
Besud, ii. 87. 
Betwa, ii. 204. 
Bkilsa, ii. 200, 327. 


Bhlra, ii. 94 ?*., 14S. 

Bhujpur, ii. 389. 

BI, i. 134 n. 

Biana, ii. 205, 207, 243, 272, 275, 
311; revenue, 245 n. ; holds 
out, 247, 253-5; stone of, 
258; taken, 264-5; Babur 
reaches, 308, 313. 

Biankuli, i. 167. 

Bian Sheikh, ii. 348-9, 351, 355. 

Bias, ii. 203. 

Biawan, ii. 267. 

Biban, ii. 167, 176, 178, 252-3, 
315, 328, 378, 405, 411, 415. 

Bibi Mali-rul, ii. 27. 

Bijnager, ii 199. 

Bikanichand, Raja, ii. 245 n. 

Bikamdeo, Raja, ii. 245 n. 

Bikermajit, Raja, i. 81; ii. 191, 
245 n., 341, 345. 

Bikhrata, i. 121. 

Bikhub Sultan, ii. 332, 378, 412. 

Bilah, i. 263. 

Bilker, ii. 141. 

Bimraglri, ii. 162. 

Birain, ii. 57. 

Birds, of Ferghana, i. 2, 6 ; of 
Karshi, 86; of Kabul, 233, 
247, ii. 217 ; method of catch¬ 
ing, i. 242, 247 ; of Hindustan 
244; ii. 116, 214. 

Bishkent, i. 155, 161, 164. 

Bishkharan, i. 124, 181. 

Bistam, i. 290. 

Bokhara, i. lxxiii, 33, 37, 38,227, 
ii. 69; battles at, i. 36, 38, 
116; given to Baiesanghar 
Mirza, 51, 116; attempt on, 
66; description of, 84; the 
Terkhans in, 128 ; Sheibani 
takes, 131, 133, 199; Babur 
takes, ii. 72. 

Bost, i. 98. 

Budaun, ii. 314. 

Bujkeh, ii. 168, 188, 260, 272, 
274. 

Bfdan, i. 228 ; ii. 142. 

Burak, i. 166. 

Burek, i. 261. 

Burhan-ed-din Ali, i. 5, 27, 77. 

Burhanpur, ii. 322. 

Buaawer, ii. 313. 

But-khak, ii. 130. 

buzeh (beer), ii. 144, 163 n. 
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an routes, i. lxvii-viii. 
al Provinces, revenue, ii. 
5 n. 

aghatai Khan, i. lviii, 9, 15. 
Ckaghatai, the, ii. 34,55 ; ii. 60. 
Chakhcheran, i. 303 ; ii. 18. 
Chalak, i. 214 ; ii. GO. 

Chambal, ii. 204, 230, 320. 
Chanderi, ii. 205, 320; taken, 
200, 325 ; account of, 322-3, 
326; given to Ahmed Shah, 
327. 


Chandul, ii. 79, 83, 84. 
Chandwar, ii. 207, 256, 287, 313- 
14, 369. 

Charshembeh, i. 73. 

Charyak, ii. 3. 

Chashmeh-e-tireh, ii. 122, 125. 
Ckastubek, ii. 34. 

Chatu, i. 252. 

Cheghfmian, i. 45, 96, 135, 199, 


203. 


Cheghanserai, i. 230-1, 232, 251. 
Ckekman, i. 45, 289. 

Chenab, ii. 94, 96, 102, 163, 203. 
Chiehiktu, ii. 4, 8. 
Cliihil-dukhteran,' i. 112; ii. 5, 
10 . 


Chin, i. 220. 


China, see Kbit a. 

Chineh Kurghaneh, ii. 127 

Chingiz Khan, i. 1-liv, lix, 9, 16, 
20, 165; institutes of, i. xciii, ! 
ii. 7. 

Chiniot, ii. 94, 96. 

Chin Sufi, i. 273. 

Chin Taimiir Sultan, ii. 32, 181, 
252,321,331-2, 366,405; at 
Panipat, 185; defeats Afghans, 
267 ; at Kiinwa, 296,300,310; 
sent against Baluches, 365. 

Chiparan (Ckamparan), ii. 245 n. 

Chiras, i. 160. 

Chirkh, i. 237, 313. 

Chiter, ii. 177. 

Chit fir, ii. 200, 205, 327, 341. 

Chotiali, i. 265. 

Vhoughan, f. 23. 

Choupareh (Chapra), i. 224, 258, 

^ 259; ii. 408, 410. 

Chunar, ii. 379, 381, 384, 411. 

Chusek, ii. 386 -7. 

Climate, difference in, i. 253. 

Coel, i. 187. 


Daban, i. 171. 

Dabul, i. 147. 

Dabusi, i. 38, 131, 146. 

Dalmau, ii. 411, 413, 414. 
Dameneh, ii. 142. 

Damenkoh, i. 303. 

Damghan, i. 290, 293. 
Dandan-skiken, ii. 1. 

Dareh, ii. 213. 

Dareh-e-Zang, i. 206. 
Dareh-Kuner, i. 251. 

Dareh-Nur, i. 229, 231, 232, 251, 
269. 

Dareh pur, ii. 376. 

Daruta, ii. 142. 

Darwazeh, ii. 89. 

Darya Khan, i. 252 ; ii. 97, 167, 
247. 

Dasht, i. 245, 252, 258 ; raid on, 
258, 260. 

Dastar-pech, i. 105. 

Dobalpur, ii. 151-3, 174, 206, 
244, 258, 307. 

Dehaneh, i. 210, 213, 272; ii. 3. 
Deh-ghulaman, ii. 134. 

Dehkat, i. 159, 162-3. 
Deli-Tajikan, ii. 142. 

Deh-Yakub, i. 217, 268 ; ii. 129, 
155. 

Dekhan, ii. 197. 

Delhi, ii. 150, 154, 188, 246 ; be- 
Bieged, 166 ; revenue, 244. 
Derbend-e-aheni, i 209. 
Derghiim, River, i. 77, 131. 
Dermenket, ii. 266. 

Deveren, i. 217, 221; ii. 139. 
Dhfilpfir, ii. 205, 243, 247, 254-6, 
267, 335, 343, 362. 

Dibri, i. 228. 

Dilawer Khan, ii. 151-4, 165, 
173, 365; joins Babur, 167, 
172, 178 ; at Kanwa, 298. 
Dilazaks, i. 255, 279 ; ii. 88, 108, 
112 129. 

Dilbars Sultan, i. 294 ; ii. 115. 
Dilmau, ii. 260. 

Dinkot, i. 224, 258 ; ii. 93. 
Dispersal of Airzln, i. 17. 
Diwaneh, i. 74. 

Dizak, i. 157. 

Doab, ii. 167, 181, 250, 265, 
308- 

Dost Ishefc-Agha, ii. liK>, 2C5, 
297, 301, 311, 313, 403-1. 
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Khawend, Khwajeh, ii. 58, 
172, 346 ; at Kanwa, 297. 
xyust Muhainmed, ii. 331. 

Dost Nasir, i. 138, 173, 1/7, 1/8, 
ii. 52, 79, 81, 109, 106-7; at 
Akhsi, i. 186, 188-9, u. 114; 
at Kabul, 28 ; death, 113; 
account of, 113-15. 

Dost Sirpuli Piadeh, ii. 29, 38. 

Doulet Kadam, ii. 1, 145, 2p0. 

Doulet Khan Yusef-Khail, n. 90- 
7 ; Lahore given to, 98 ; and 
Babur, 99; invites Babur, 
151 ; breaks with, 152-4, 162, 
165; submits, 169 ; death, 
172. 

Doulet Serai, i. 97. 

Doulet Sultan Khanum, i. lo8, 
169; ii. 129. 

Dour, ii. 149. 

Dress of honour, ii. 128. 

Drinking parties, see Babur. 

Dughabeh, i. 235. 

Diiki, i. 239, 245, 261, 26o. 

Dun, ii. 167-8, 173, 175. 

Durln, see Devercn. 

Durnameh, ii. 141. 

Dushi, i. 208, 210. 

Duverln, see Deveren. 

Etawa, ii. 247, 254-6, 268, 311, 
314, 370, 419. 

Farket, i. 159. 

Farrukh Arghun, i. 277. 

Fars, i. ci, Cll; ii. 243. 

Faruk, birth, ii. 262. 

Fatoh Khan Sarwani, n. 260,263, 
378. 

Fatehpur, ii. 410. 

Felul, i. 207. 

Feraghiheh, i. 178. 

Ferghana, i.lxxviii, 199,244,320 ; 

description of, i. 1 J revenues, 
9 ; given to Oiner-Sheikn, 11, 
14, 21 ; plundered by lean- 
bugha Khan, 17: promised 
to Ahmed Khan, 179 ; Babur 
leaves, 202 ; recovers, ii. 71 n. 

Ferishta. i. 197-8. 

Fermul, i. 217, 223, 224, 241,255, 
261. 

Finakat, see Shahrokhia. 

Firozpur, ii. 311. 



Firoz Shah, ii. 196-7. ^ 

Fish, method of catching, i. 2j 
ii. 412 ; of Hindustan, 224. 
Flowers, of Ferghana, i._ 3 ; of 
Ghurbend, i. 234 ; of Baran, n. 

35 ; of Hindustan, 236, 395. 
Frogs, ii. 224. . 0 - 

Fruit, of Ferghana, i. A ' > 
of Bokhara, 85; of Nasukh, 
96; of Kabul, 220; of Ghazni, 
238 ; of Fermul, 241 ; of Alali- 
sai, 243 ; of Hindustan, u. 22o, 
416. 

Fuiul, i. 60. 

Gadai Taghai, ii. 85, 101, HO, 
123. 

Gagianis, i. 253, 254-5. 

Gakkers (Ghakkars), n. 102, lol, 
161. 

Gandak, ii. 203, 391. 

Qandamak, ii. 112, 130, 1^0. 
Ganges, ii. 203, 272, 328-30,385. 
Garm-chashmeh; ii. 13-, 1®7. 
Garmslr, i. 201 ; ii- 150. 
Garzewan, i. 70, 206, 245. 

Gaura, ii. 245 n. 

Gawar, i. 229. 

Gebrek, i. 225. 

Gerdez, i. 241, 252; n. 1-" 3, 
125, 249. 

Ghagar, Ghagra River, see G<?gr&. 
Ghajdewan, i. 309 ; ii. 74. 
Gharjestan, i. 245 ; ii. 18. 

Ghava, i. 192. 

Ghazel, i. 144, 166. 

Ghazi Khan, ii. 97, 151-4, 160 n. f 
165; his army, 102 ; flight, 
168-9, 171-4. 

Ghazi pur, ii. 224, 251, 410. 
Ghaznevi dynasty, i. 238 n. 
Ghazni (Ghaznah), i. 110 a., 216, 
217 7i., 224, 2G7; ii. 58, 62, 113; 
description of, i. 238 ; given to 
Jehangir, 251, 268 ; ii. 1 ; to 
Sidim Ali, 17 ; to Nasir, 59, 78 ; 
to Khwajeh Kalan, 249. 
Ghiasdal, ii. 110. 

Ghlaseddin Korchi, ii. 356, 3oo-4* 
Ghiljis, ii. 36. 

GhCilam Shadi, i. 323 ; ii. 12. 
Ghur, i. 216, 234, 245, 303. 
Ghurbend, i. 211, 223, 234 ; n. 1» 
26. 
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[, i. 210; ii. 3, 273. 

Birlas, i. 133 ; ii. 49, 51. 
jer, ii. 145. 
inguteh, ii. 107. 

Gogra, ii. 203, 211, 224, 393-4. 

Gokultash, i. 44 n. 

Gorakhpur, ii. 378 n. 

Gujers, i. 279; ii. 102, 103. 

Gujerat, ii. 190, 225, 201. 

Guk-serai, i. 40, 62, 03. 

Gulbehar, i. 249; ii. 34, 127. 

Gulktnah, see KulkTneh. 

Gumal, i. 201. 

Gumbazek, ii. 1. 

Gumti, ii. 203, 332, 385. 

Gundega, ii. 245 n. 

Guren, Sbeikh, ii. 318, 410, 420 ; 
joins Babur, 250; sent on 
expeditions, 252-3, 200, 308, 
322, 402 ; at Kanwa, 298. 

Gurh-Katri, i. 254; ii. 111. 

Gurzewan, ii. 4. 

Guzer, ii. 4(5, 

Gwaliar, ii. 191, 205, 243, 275; 
revenue, 245 ft. ; holds out. 
247, 254, 206 ; blockaded, 287, 
429 ; Babur visits. 336, 341-2; 
revolt at, 418, 420. 


Hablbeh Sultan Begum, i. 34, 
35 ; ii. 10, 45. 

Ha-dervish, desert of, i. 0. 

Hafiz Beg Duldai, i. 14, 74, 128, 
157; family, 22. 

Haider Alemdar. ii. 98, 242. 

Haider Gokuitfvsh, i. 33, 100 n. ; 
at Kanbai, 51, 110. 

Haider Kasim, i. 148, 150. 

Haider Kuli, i. 107 ; ii. 180. 

Haider Mirza, i. 19, 4G, 00, 293. 

Haji Khan, ii. 165, 107. 

Hajipur, ii. 405. 

Haii-tarkhan, see. Astrakhan. 

Haldi, ii. 397. 

Hambatu, ii. 95. 

Hameh Mir, ii. 273-4, 298. 

Hamid Khan, ii. 178-9, 207, 276. 

Hamzah Beg,i. 188; ii, 119,131. 

Hamzeh Sultan, i. 15, 35, 292; 
with Sultan Masaud, 57 ; joins 
Babur, 57, 110; at Samar¬ 
kand, 65, 138; at Sir-e-pul, 
148 ; defeats Khosrou, 273; 
death, ii. 71 n. ; sons, 350. 


I Hangu, i. 255-6. 

Harm, ii. 92, 160 n, 

Harur, ii. 175. 

Haslmagkar, i. 216, 225 ; ii. 88, 
130, 133, 211, 218, 221. 

Hasht-yek, i. 161. 

| Hassan Ali Jalair, i. 307, 316; 
ii. 8. 

, Hassan Khan Mewati, ii. 247, 
272, 274, 293, 305, 309-10. 

Hassan Nablreh, i. 07, 74. 128 ; 

< ii. 136. 

Hassan Yakub Beg, i. 23, 302 ; 
assists Babur, 27, 29; Andejiin 
given to, 30; treachery of, 
41. 

Hati Gakker, ii. 103, 105-8, 
110 . 

Hazara, i. 245. 

Hazaras, i. 100, 201, 212, 217, 
224, 238, 279, 303. 

Hazaras, Karluki, ii. 108, 110. 

Hazaras, Sultan Masaud i, i. 243 ; 
ii. 249 ; foray against, 252. 

Hazaras, Turkoman, i. 24, 280; 
ii. 23. 

Heri (Herat), i. 3, 21, 35. 141, 
271, 286, 200-1, 304, 313, 324; 
ii. 06, 69, 70, 350; Babur 
visits, ii. 10, 14; Sheibani 
takes, 42. 

Hilali, i, 321. 

Himalayas, i. lx. 

Hind, Hindustan, i. 210 ; ii. 147 ; 
roads to, i. 219, 223; exports, 
219; animals, 244; ii. 84,110; 
Babur resolves to invade, 
i. 252; ii. 55-6, 90; water in, 
i. 260, ii. 313 ; speech, ii. 94; 
plants, 109, 225 ; invasion, 150, 
155; state of, 150; Babur 
defeats Ibralum at Panipat, 
182; past conquests, 193; 
account of, 195 ; climate, 201, 
242; irrigation in, 206-8; 
aspect, HOT; animals, 209; 
birds, 214 ; aquatic animals, 
223 ; fruits and plants, 225 ; 
seasons, 237 ; division of time, 
238; measures, 240 ; people, 
241-3 ; defects, 241; advan¬ 
tages, 242 ; revenue, 244 ; 
titles in, 263; jugglers, 360; 
divisions under Akbar, 389 n. 
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Jill, ii. 240,308-9,371, 420«., 
J8 ; birth, ii. 88, 100, 435; 
governor, 128 ; defends Zafer, 
421-2 441. 

Hindu Bee, i. 128 ; ii. 85, 102, 
104-5, 117, 123, 133, 178, 417, 
419, 423, 443; at Piinipat, 
185 ; with Humaiun, 252 ; at 
Kanwa, 298, 301- 

Hindu-kush, i. 40, 209, 21/, 2-2, 
229, 247, 298 ; ii. 93, 203. 

Hindus, ii. 241, 387. 

Hirmand, i. 235. 

Hissar, i. lxx, 35, 4o, 135, 103, 
199. 202, 244, 251; ii. 73, 75, 
349, 351 ; held by Mahmud 
Birlas, i. 50 ; given to Sultan 
Masaud, 51; attacked by 
Sultan Hussain, i. 58, 289; 
by Khosrou, 72, 97, 117, 200 ; 
by Sheibani, 207, 2/3 ; ii. 184, 
by Babur, ii. 09, 71-2 ; Babur 
in, 70 ; Humaiun takes, 307. 

Hissar-Firozeh, ii. 178-9, 244 n., 
252, 207. 

Hissaris, ii. 00. 

Huli, ii. 125. .. „ lfts 

Humaiun, i. xxxi, 24 ; h. 8b, 1WS, 
113, 138, 142, 159, 172, 24 j, 
251-2, 273, 310, 309, 371, 417, 
435; birth, ii. 59; Badakhshan 
given to, 149 ; joins Babur, 
156; command, 178 ; defeats 
Hamid Khan, 179; first use 
of the razor, 179 ; at Fanipat, 
185, 188, 191; sent against 
the rebels, 250, 260. 271; re¬ 
called, 204, 272 ; at drinking 
parties, 273; at Kanwa, 298, 
300 ; return to Kabul, 31 i2; 
seizes treasure, 315; in Badakh¬ 
shan, 346 ; son, 347, 349, 368; 
letter to, 351 ; war against 
Samarkand, 367 ; returns to 
India, 421-2, 440-1; flaw* 
423, 442; succession, 42 

Hunting, ii. 38, 91, 142, 146,159, 

212 . 

Hupian, i. 211. 

Husliiar, i. 6, 199. 

Hussain Akber, i. 7o, 2o9, 266, 
ii 49* 

Hussain Arghiin, i. 39, 128, 148. 


Hussain Dughlet, i. 57, 164, 

Hussain Khan, ii. 314-15, 

408. _ . .. 

Hussain Khan Lohani, ii. 247, 
255, 287, 314. 

Hussain, Khwajeh, i. 28, 128, 
148, 188, 190; ii. 155, 168, 
297-8, 302. 

Hussain UdI, i. 301, 322. 

Hussein Mirza, Sultan, i. civ- 
v, 36, 46, 49; ii. 278 ; occu¬ 
pies Khorasan, i. evii; battle 
with Sultan Mahmud, 45; 
marches against Hissar, 55; 
makes peace, 60; war with 
Badia-ez-zeman, 69, 73 ; Ma¬ 
saud flies to, 97; attacks 
Boat, 98 ; sons rebel, 99 ; 
capture of Heri, 141; neglects 
Babur, 146, 155; dominions, 
201, 290 ; letters, 205 ; Khos¬ 
rou with, 271 ; opposes Shei¬ 
bani, 284; death. 286; ii. 3; 
account of, i. 286-323; suc¬ 
cessors, 324. . 



Ibn Hussain Mirza, i. 292, 294, 
320 ; ii. 5-6, 9, 45. 

Ibrahim Begchik (Chapuk), l. 

21, 68, 182, 184, 186-8. 
Ibrahim Hussain Mirza, i. 56, 
293 ; defends Balkh, 98. 
Ibrahim Jani, i. 148, 150; ii. 


351. 

Ibrahim Sara, i. 51, 66, 94, 101 ; 
sent to Akbsi, 105-0; m 
battle, 111, 117, 148; dis¬ 
missed, 125 ; returns, 13- , 
killed, 150. . 

Ibrahim (Lodi), Sultan, i. 224; 
ii. 150, 152, 323; embassy to, 
08; defeats Ala-ed-dm, 164, 
167 ; Babur marches agaipst, 
174 ; defeat and death, 183-8 ; 
his mother, 192, 268-71 ; son, 


Ibrahim Terkhan, i- 57, 136, 137, 
140; at Sir-e-pul, 148, 149. 
Id-al-htr, i. 07 n. 

Jjtihad, i. 314. 

llak, i. Ixxxii, 202, 210. 

Ilak-burkeh, i. 131. 

Ilamish, i. 119- 
Ilanchuk, i. 212. 
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Irak, Calamity of, i. cv-vi, 45, 48. 

Isakhail, i. 258, 259. 

Isan Doulet Begum, i. 15, 25, 42, 
91, 143 ; marriage, 18; joins 
Babur, ICO; death, 274.- 

Iean Kuli Sultan, i. 294 ; ii. 115. 

Isan Taimur Sultan, ii. 32, 402-3, 

- 407, 412. 

Tshkamish, i. 60, 207, 272, 319 ; 
ii. 36. 

Iskander Bahlol, ii. 97-8. 

Iskanderpu'r, ii. 397. 

Ismael Jilwani, ii. 151, 166-7, 
176, 409-10. 

Ismael Khan, ii. 169, 172. 

Ismael Khertank, Khwajok, i. 77. 

Ismael, Shah, i. 15, 292,309, 313 ; 
ii. 32, 50, 76, 150, 267 n. ; war 
with Sheibam, ii. 65-8 ; rela¬ 
tions with Babur, 70-1, 72 n., 
75. 

Istalif, i. 235, 249: ii. 126, 137, 
140. 

Isterghach, i. 235, 275 ; ii. 60, 
140. 

Ivim, i. 165, 171 ; ii. 181. 

Jaafer Klnvajeh, ii. 311, 314, 328, 
412. 

Jagdixlik, i. 252 ; ii. 56, 136. 

Jagrag tribe, i. 54, 105. 

Jajmau, ii. 260. 

Jalaleddm [Sharki], ii. 37S-80, 
391, 408. 

Jalal Khan, ii. 299, 386, 392, 394, 
406. 

•Talfil Khan Jighet, ii. 166-7, 272. 

dalesar, ii. 256 ?i., 320 n. 

Ja *b i. 254, 319; ii. 133, 350. 
362. 

J.'unshid Sultan, ii. 71. 

•jan Beg, ii. 175, 184-5, 299, 412. 

•'angelik, i. 280, 283 ; ii. 23. 

•Jan Hassan, i. 95, 172, 180. 

Jain Beg Sultan, i. 34, 148; ii. 
09. 74, 350. 

Janjuheh, ii. 93, 102 n. 

•VinKuli, i. 188 -9; ii.49. 


Jan Wafa, i. 137, 140; ii. 66 

Jats, i. 279 ; ii. 102, 163 

Jaunpur, i. 305 ; ii. 196, 245 n., 
251, 264, 271, 363, 385, 406. 

Jauzi Wali, i. 288 n. 

Jaxartes, see Sirr. 

Jelianglr Mirza, Babur’s brother, 
i. 14, 30, 42, 129, 259, 276-7, 
283; ii. 7, 46; at Akhsi, 
i. 29; betrothed, 46; mar¬ 
riage, 47, 204; Andejan 

asked for, 89; with Tambol, 
91, 105, 108, 111, 117, 124; 
Babur sends to, 160; joins 
Babur, 183; relations with 
Babur, 205; at Kabul, 214; 
Ghazni given to, 251, 252; 
defeats Afghans, 258, 267; 
loyalty, 266 ; defection, 284, 
285 ; ii. 1 ; submits, ii. 3; 
death, 60. 

Jehanglr Mirza, son of Taimur, 
i. 10, 80, 87 ; tomb, 85. 

Jehanglr Turkoman, i. 271 ; ii. 
55. 


-”§L 


Jhaken, ii. 370. 

J helum, ii. 162. 

Jillsir, ii. 256. 

Jizakli, i. 157 n. 

Jud, Hill of. ii. 93, 94 n., 95, 161. 
Juds, ii. 93, 102. 

Jugglers, ii. 360. 

Jul Shahi, i. 253; ii. 112, 131, 
133. 


Jumna, ii. 180, 188, 203, 257-8, 
315 a., 415. 

Juncid Birlas, i. 51, 116, 305 ; ii. 
181,356, 363, 396-9, 409,411; 
at Panipat, 184-5,188 ; Phiil- 
pur, 255; Jaunpur, 271. 


Kaba, i. 28, 129, 130, 172. 

Kabadian, i. 203 ; ii. 367. 

Kabul, i. 75. 

Kabul, i. 78 200, 210, 289; ii. 
77, 96, 113, 217, 219-20, 355, 
357, 371-2; given to Omer- 
Slieikh, i. 10 ; Babur advances 
on, 210,213; taken, 216, 250 ; 
description of, 210; ii. 121; 
revenue, i. 243, 278; ii. 155; 
country divided, i. 250: Ba¬ 
bur s winter journey to, ii. 17; 
rebellion in, 26, 61-4; Babur’s 
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life in, 115; presents sent to, 
174,246; Khwajeh Kalan sent 
to, 249; affairs of, 346. 
Kackek, i. 234. 

Kacheh-kot, ii. 92, 122, 160. 

Kachweli, ii. 322. 

Kaen, ii. 5, 9. 

Kaferistan, i. lxxxv, 225, 229, 
230-2, 

Kagar (Ghagar), ii. 177. 

Kahan, ii. 113. 

Kahdastan, ii. 43. 

Kahil, i. 185. 

Kahlur, ii. 175. 

Kahmerd, i. 47, 203, 206, 210, 
214, 278 ; ii. 1, 3. 

Kakraj, ii. 85-6. 

Kakshal, i. 212. 

Kalan jari, Raja, ii. 245 n. 

Kalan, Khwajeh, i. 68, 118, 240, 
277; ii. 82-3, 88-9, 144-5, 
156, 172, 178, 188, 233, 354, 
368-9 ; at Panipat, 185 ; dis¬ 
content, 248-9, 257 ; letter to, 
371 ,* memoirs sent to, 380. 

Kalanur, ii. 152, 160 n., 168-9. 

Kalat, i. 276-7, 293; ii. 54-5 ; 
Babur at, ii. 45. 

Kaldeh-Kahar, ii. 95, 105. 

Kalinjer, ii. 103. 

Kalpi, ii. 245 n., 247, 272, 321, 
376, 414, 416. 

Kalugheb, i. 209. 

Kamari, i. 269. 

Karnber Ali, i. cvi, 26, 45, 111, 
115; ii 100; joins Babur, 
112, 117; leaves him, 120, 
123 ; intrigues, 124, 130, 179, 
184 ; seized by Tambol, 130; 
at Yar-ailak, 136, 137; at 
Sir-e-pul and after, 147, 148, 
150, 157; conspires against 
Tambol, 164; with Babur, 173, 
176, 179, 204 ; dismissed, 207. 

Kamber Ali, son of Kasim, i. 18o, 
188-90 ; ii. 19, 28, 49, 51, 423. 

Kamber BI, i. 134, 270, 273 ; n. 
349. 

Kameh, i. 230, 232. 

7 Kamran, ii. 113, 129, 138, D2, 
246, 271, 316, 351-2, 369. 
420 w., 421, 428; in Kabul, 
346; marriage, 347, 368 ; 

Multan given to, 371. 


Kamrud, River, i. 57, 135. 

Kan, i. 136. 

Kanar, ii. 320, 328. 

Kanauj, ii. 245 n., 247, 254-6, 
287, 314, 320, 324, 328. 
Kanbai, i. 51, 65, 116. 

Kandahar, i. 72, 201, 219, 224, 
293, 303; ii. 18, 40, 349; 
Babur before, i. 275, ii. 46 ; 
takes, 52 ; given to Nasir, 53, 
78 ; besieged by Sheibani, 54, 
58, 78; Babur invades, 78, 
149. 

Kandar, ii. 254-6. 

Kandbadam, i. 6, 90, 120, 183. 
Kanwa, ii. 277 ; battle of, 289, 
436. 

Kanwahln, ii. 169. 

Karabagh, i. 212, 213, 267 ; ii. 
54. 

Karabankerik, i. 228. 

Kara Birlas, i. 128,148, 153, 154. 
Karab^k, i. 228. 

Kara-bulak, i. 67, 163. 

Karaguz Begum, i. 15, 21, 33. 
Kara Kilpaks, i. lxxxii. 
Karak-khaneh, ii. 91. 

Karakubeh, ii. 89. 

Karakul, i. 86, 143, 146. 
Karanghu, ii. 146. - 
Kara Rabat, i. 304 ; ii. 41. 
Karatigln, i. lxviii, lxx, 117, 135, 
199. 

Karatu, i. 226; ii. 112-13. 
Karbu, i. 245. 

Ivarbugh, i. 157. 

Karek, ii. 112. 

Karluk, ii. 122. 

Karman, i. 289 ; ii. 123 n. 
Karmina, i. 86. 

Karmnasa, ii. 387. 

Karnan, i. 171, 192. 

Karnud, i. 216, 245 n. 

Karrak, ii. 209, 245 w., 378, 380. 



Karreh-Manikpur, ii. 272. 

Karshi, i. 61, 86,143, 203 ; ii. 74. 
Karuk-sai, i. 226, 228. 

Kasan, i. 7, 181; Mahmud Khan 
at, 29 ; Babur at, 108 ; be¬ 
sieged, 121. 

Kashgar, i. lxii, 1 ; ii. 32, 118, 
137, 321 w. 

Kashmir, i. Ixi ; ii. 201. 

Kasideh , i. 144. 
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Ajab, i. 05, 100, 121, 125. 
m Beg Kuchin, i. 23,144,188; 
0-7, 18-10, 25, 3S, 113, 121; 
aids Babur, i. 27,42; Usli given 
to, 30; prime minister, 42; 
plunders the Jagrag, 54 ; and 
the Moghuls, 07; embassy, 03; 
loyalty, 04; sent on expedi¬ 
tions, 105-0, 111, 137; in 
battle, 118,148, 250, 282, 283 ; 
ii- 3, 40,51 ; dismissed, i. 125 ; 
joins Babur, 130; at Samar¬ 
kand and after, 151, 152, 154, 
157, 160, 103 ; and Jehanglr, 
284; and wine-drinking, ii. 
13 ; advice, 54, 55, 00 ; son’s 
marriage, 119. 

Kasim Duldai, Mir, i. 00 ; joins 
Babur, 07 ; loyalty, 95. 

Kasim Gokultash, i. 138, 274; 

^ ii. 49, 58. 

Kasim Hussain Sultan, ii. 7, 278, 
20S, 300, 314, 320, 378, 412. 

lvasimi, ii. 272, 274-0. 

Kasim Ishik-agha, ii. 28, 02, 123. 

Kasim Sambali, ii. 247, 252-3, 
275. 

Kasim, Syed, i. 52, 95, 130, 148, 
181-2, 180, 211, 250; ii. 49, 

^ 100, 140. 

Katlang, ii. 80. 

Kattehwaz, i. 207-8 ; ii. 37-8. 

Katfcor, i. 225. 

Kazaks, i. 20. 

Kazi Ikhtiyar, i. 315-10 ; ii. 43. 

Kazi Jia, ii. 251, 255, 271, 306-7, 
411. * 

Kazi, Khwajeh, i. 42, 09, 80, 125, 
129 ; ii. 11 ; at Andejan, 01. 

Kazi Moulana, Khwajeh, i. 27, 
42, 69, 89 ; embassy to Ahmed 
Mirza, 28; sent against 
Ababekcr, 30; at Asfera, 53 ; 
at Andejan, 91 ; hanged, 02; 
account of, 92. 

Kehram, ii. 249. 

Kerani, i. 258. 

Kerirndadji, 150,177; ii. 60,114. 

133 hX ' 1XXii1, 2 * ° 4, 85j 100> 

Keshtud, i. 130, 137. 
ivhabnran, i. 289. 

Ahadijoh Begum, i. 291, 297, 
<*24; ii. 10, 41-2, 319. 


Khairabad, ii. 245 n. 9 315. 
Khakan, i. 175, 178??. 

Khallfeh, Nizam ed din Ali, i. 55; 
ii. 60, 01, 100, 112, 119, 258, 
288, 324, 306, 41S ; dismissed, 
i. 93, 125 ; in Kabul, ii. 26 ; in 
battle, 71 ; at Panipat, 180; 
brother, 188; courage, 286 ; at 
Kanwa, 290, 301 ; and Hu- 
maiun, 422-5, 441-3. 

Khalil, i. 113, 114, 125; takes 
Ush, 129 ; joins Babur, 146 ; 
killed, 150. 

Khallleh, i. 157. 

Khalishak, ii. 47-8. 
Khamalangan, i. 270. 

Khan Mirza, see Weis Mirza. 
Khanzadeh Begum: (1) Babur’s 
sister, i. 14, 157; ii. 70; (2) 
wife of Ahmed Mirza, i. 35 ; 
(3) daughter of Mir Buzurg, i. 
46, 47, 60, 204, 293. 

Kharabuk, i. 174, 178. 

Khardck, i. 157. 

Kharkl, ii. 303, 392, 394, 404. 
Khaslar, i. 101. 

Khawak, i. 222. 

Khawas, i. 14, 33. 

Kheiber, i. 223, 253, 289; ii. 

213 ; Babur passes, ii. 132. 
Khesh, valley of, i. 280. 

Khilji dynasty, ii. 107. 

Khimar, i. 289. 

Khinjan, i. 223. 

Khirgird, ii. 350, 362. 

Khiruchi, i. 226, 242 ; ii. 50, 
135. 

ivinrs-khaneli, ii. 130. 

Khita (N. China), i. 82, 167, 

219. 

Khojend, i, 1, 183 ; position, 5 ; 
Ahmed Mirza seizes, 27, 33 ; 
surrender's to Babur, 53 ; 
Babur again at, 02, 05, 101, 
103; given to Karnber Ali, 
120 . 

Khojend, River of, i. 124, 101, 
160, 172. 

Khondamlr, ii. 334. 

Khorasan, i. Ixv n. t xoix -evii, 210, 

220, 230, 248, 271, 312 ; ii. 1, 

Q5, 233; Mahmud Mirza 

driven from, i. 45; Babur 
turns to, 109 ; roads to, 219, 
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ii. 9; Sultan Hussain 
i. 289 ; boundaries of, 
!90 ; Babur winters in, ii 9 : 
Ismael occupies, 69, 150 ; 

affairs of, 346, 349. 

Khosrou Gokultash, i. 138, 17b ; 
ii. 45, 49, 90, 152, 162, 178, 
365; at Panipat, 186; at 
Kanwa, 298-300, 310. 

Khosrou Shah, i. 24, 40, 61, 13o, 
266; ii. 17, 60, 63; and 
Mahmud Mirza, i. 45, 48, 50; 
in Kunduz, 56 ; his one war¬ 
like exploit, 59; Badia-ez- 
zeman flies to, 72; war with 
Sultan Masaud, 72, 96; Baie- 
sanghar flies to, 75; takes 
Hissar, 97; besieges Balkh, 
97; murders Baiesanghar, i. 
115; treatment of Babur, 135, 
130, 146, 200, 202; Begs fly 
to, 150; dominions, 201, 209 ; 
Sultan Hussain sends to, 205- 
6 ; desertions from, 207 ; sub¬ 
mits to Babur, 207; return, 
271, 303 ; death, 273. 

Khost, i. 243 ; ii. 118, 122. 

Khozar, i. 80,143, 209 n .; u. i2, 
73. 

Khuban, i. 118. 

Khubi, ii. 95. D 

Khub Nigar Khanum, i. 18, lo8 ; 
ii. 31, 33. , . 

Kliuda-berdi Taimfutash, i. ll, 

21 . 

Khuda-berdi Tughchi, i. 95, 120, 
150. 

Khugiani, i. 242 ; ii. 56. 

Khuram, ii. 273. 

Khur-ghatxi, ii. 80. 

Khushab, i. 289 ; ii* 94, 9b, 104- 
5; submits, 99. 

Khutlan, i. lxviii, 45, 60, 97, 201, 
206, 212, 231, 244; ii* 62, 72. 

Khwajeh Changal, i. 60. 

Khwajeh Didar, i. 74, 136, 1 
157. . 

Khwajeh Imad, i. 203. # 

Khwajeh Ismael, i. 24o ; il 3 i 8* 

Khwajeh Karan, i. 66, 134, 146. 

Khwajeh Khan-Said, i. 127, 221, 
234. 


Khwajeh Khizer, ii. 83, 89. 
Khwajeh Kitteh, i. 176. 


Khwajeh reg i rawan, i. 235, ^ 
Khwajeh Riwaj, i. 274 ; ii. 60 
Khwajeh Rustam, ii. 156. 
Khwajeh Sehyaran, ii. 116, 141. 
Khwajeh zaid, i. 210. 
Khwand-Amir (Khondamir), ii. 
334 

Khwarizm, i. lxvi. 241, 270, 273, 
285, 290, 302 ; ii. 115. 

Kiaktu, ii. 37. 

KTb, ii. 110. 

Kila Bald, i. 284. 

Kileh-Keram, ii. 144. 

Kilif, i. 206. 

Kipchak, i. 222. 

Kirghiz, i. lxxxvii ii. 

Bdrik arik, ii. 131, 157. 

Kirki, i. 206. _ 

Kirman, ii. 65. 

Kirmas, ii. 123, 125. 

Kishem, ii. 2, 349. 

Batin Kara Sultan, ii. 273, 3o0, 
375-6. 

Batteh Beg, i. 114, 172, 178, 181, 
252, 272 ; wounded, 275. 

Kivi, i. 258. 

Kizer-ldiail, ii. 56. 

Kizil-su, i. 207-8. 

Kizilbashes, ii. 67, 260-1. 

Kochi, ii. 167. 

Koel, i. 187 ; ii- 243, 250, 287, 
308, 318. 

Kohat, i. 239, 254-5, 279. 
Koh-e-sefid, i. 227 ; ii. 213. 

Koh i Baba, i. 235 n. 

Kohik, Hill of, i. 73, 77, / 9, 8-. 
Kohik, River, ir65, 7/, 137, 143. 
Koh i nur, ii. 191-2, 423. 
Kokcheh, ii. 35. 

Kolugha, i. 45. 

JCorah, ii. 377, 414. 

Korbegi, i. 280. 

Korchi, i. 270. 

Kornish , i. 170. 

Kotilah, ii. 311 12.^ 

Kotin, Hill of, i. 45, 

Kiich Beg, i. 57, 117, 124, 130, 
135: ii. 85,100,106, 130, 314, 
322, 332; at Sir-e-pul and 
after, i. 148, 152, 153, 184; 
deserts, ii. 60; at 1. ampa.., 
186-7 ; at Biana, 264. 

Kuohim Khan, ii. 349, 350, 363, 
368. 
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di-Nani, i. 208. 

L ii. 312. 

►ayezld, i. 214, 263 ; ii. 49, 

Ki'dbeh, i. 73, 83, 84. 

Kiil-Malik, i. 38 ; ii. 73. 

Kuli Cbanak, i. 110, 215, 282 ; 
ii. 45. 

Kuli Gokultash, i. 29, 177, 180, 
188-90; ii. 114, I2S, J37. 
KulkJneh, i. 218. 

Kundezlik, i. 93. 

Kunduz, i. 46, 72, 201, 212, 251, 
270; ii. 32, 62, 72, 121; 
Kkosrou Shah at, i. 56, 115, 
200; attacked, 60, 207; be¬ 
sieged, 273, 289. 

Kunduzis, ii. 60. 

Kuner, i. 230-1 ; ii. 58-9, 89, 
214. 

Kupek Kuli Baba, i. 262, 282; 
_ ii. 49. 

•Kurah, i. 242. 

Kura, Pass of, ii. 142. 

Kurieh, ii. 378. 

Kurkan, River of, i. 288. 
Kurrara, ii. 123 n. 

Kuruk-sai, ii. 56, 136. 
Kush-gumbez, i. 253, 269 ii. 
157. 

Kush-khaneh, i. 72. 

Kush-nader, i. 222 ; ii. 139. 
K'utas , i. 165 n. 

Kutb ed din, Khwajch, ii. 189. 
Kutb Khan, ii. 247, 255, 287, 
311, 314. 

Kutila, ii. 173. 

Kutluk Kadem, i. 262; ii. 49 
123, 145, 171, 181, 255; at 
Panipat, 184-5,188; at Kanwa, 
299; 301. 

K{ *tluk Khwajeh Gokultash, i. 

153, 154 ; ii. 127-8. 
ivutluk Nigar Kharnnn, Babur’s 
mother, i. 14, iSJg, 34, 47,51, 

• > HO, 126, 143; escapes 
in m i^ aumrkand > 157 > 158 ; 

death ( 1^. j0SnS him> 213; 
%«ar, ii. 4 . 

La i 6 °«%iv 98 > 152 ~3, 162, 165, 
20 °. 42° «.; burnt, 151 
levenue, 244 n. 


Lakhsar, ii. 245 n. 

Lakhsbeh, ii. 47 n, 

Lamech, i. 229. 

Lainghan, i. 211, 213, 217 n., 
228 ; ii. 32, 55, 141, 229. 

Lamghanat, i. 216, 223, 224, 225, 
244, 249, 270 ; ii. 214-16, 221- 
2, 232-3. 

Lander, i. 242. 

Langer Khan, ii. 94, 96,104, 132, 
134, 143. 

Langer-MIr-Ghias, ii. 17. 

Langer-Taimur-Beg, ii. 25. 

Language, i. xxi-viii, xliv >?., Ii, 
lxxxiv-vi, 225. 

Latkend, i. 113. 

Lohuger, i. 237, 313. 

Lucknow (Lakhnau), ii. 216, 
245 n., 315, 324, 332, 408-9, 



Maaber, ii. 60. 

Maajun, i. 13 n. 

Maaruf Pferrauli, ii. 247, 256, 260, 
328, 405 n. 

Maasumeli Sultan Begum, i. 34 ; 
ii. 16, 45, 54, 427. 

Machem, i. 123. 

Madhakur, ii. 275, 344. 

Madu, i. 113. 

Mahaban, ii. 247. 

Maham, ii. 86, 376, 380, 417, 
427 n. 

Mahdi Khwajch, ii. 181, 260, 276, 
311, 314; at Panipat, 184-6, 
188 ; Etawa given to, 255-6 ; 
Biana given to, 265, 272; 
intrigue for throne, 424-5. 

Mahdi Sultan, i. 34, 57, 292; 
joins Babur, 57, 110 : at 
Samarkand, 65, 138 ; at Sir-c- 
pul, 148; at Hissar, 273; death, 
ii. 71 n,> 299 n .; sons, 299, 


350. 

alnnands, ii. 37, 60._ 
ah mud Khan Lohani, ii. 251, 
255, 293, 398. 106, 111. 
ah mud Klian, Sultan, i. cviii, 
3, 5, 10, 15, 22, 25, 50, 89 ; 
wars against Omer-Sheikh, 10, 
9ft. birth, 19; retires from 
Ak’hsi, 29; battle with Ah¬ 
med Mirza, 33; women bis 
daughter, 33 ; invades Samar- 
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nd, 51, 110, 128; Babur 
^visits, 53, 104, 167; aids and 

S '-abandons Babur, 93, 100, 146, 
147; war with Tambol, 155, 
164,171; meets Ahmed Khan, 
170; death, i. 197, 198. 

Mahmud Lodi, ii. 306, 378, 381, 
384, 390. 

Mahmud Mirza, SuJtan, i. cvi, 
cviii, 10, 20, 24, 37, 204, 205, 
293 ; occupies Samarkand, 39, 
88; death, 43; account of, 
43 ; battles, 45, 288-9 ; family, 
46, 51, 115. 

Mahmud Sultan, i. 148, 199, 273 ; 
ii. 72. 

Mahubeh, ii. 415. 

Makam, ii. 89, 90. 

Malabar, ii. 198 n. 

Malikdad Karrani, ii. 267, 298, 
315, 412. 

Malik Kasim, ii. 186, 252-3, 288, 
315, 320, 329 ; at Kanwa, 299, 
300. 


Malot, ii. 172 n. 

Malwa, i. 81 ; ii. 150, 197, 200 ; 
205. 

Mama Khafcun, ii. 126. 

Mamura, ii. 88. 

Manasni, ii. 309, 311-12. 

Mandaghan, ii. 3. 

Mandlsh, ii. 80. 

Mandrawar, i. 229, 251 ; ii. 32, 
58-9, 145. 

Mandu, see Malwa. 

Manikpur, ii. 209, 245 n . 

Mansabdars, ii. 198. 

Manucheher Khan, ii. 102,104-5, 
320. 

Mardan, ii 90 n. 

Marghinan, i. 4, 5, 0, 130; 
Ahmed Mirza seizes, 27; 
given to Dost Taghai, 30; 
surrendered to Babur, 103 ; 
battle at, 105; people join 
Babur, 172 ; rebel, 183. 

Maruchak, ii. 4. 

Masaud Mirza, Sultan, ii, 11, 96 ; 
marriage, i. 34, 41, 294; 

parentage, 40, 115; Hissar 
given to, 51; opposes Sultan 
Hussain, 55, 136; besieges 
Samarkand, 64; retires, 05; 
war with Khosrou, 72, 96 ; 


i 


i 


flies to Sultan Hussain, 97,Tp? 
290; joins Khosrou, I0(h? 
blinded, 100, 210. 

Masht, ii. 37. 

Maslkha, i. 159, 162, 163. 

Maslkh-kiram, ii. 135. 

Mastang, ii. 52. 

Maweralnaher, i. xlviii, lxxiv-\ 
2, 5, 61, 76, 87; ii. 67, 70, 76, 
150, 347. 

Mazenderan, ii. 68. 

Mazld, i. 22, 152; ii. 42, 115. 

Measures and weights, farsang, 
3 ; gaz, 5 n. ; kos, 5 n. ; 
shar’i, 5 n.; kharwar, 251; 
ratis, ii. 192; of Hindustan, 
240, 357-8. 

Medicine, ii. 384. 

Medina, ii. 246. 

Medini Kao, ii. 200, 293, 323-0. 

Meher Nigar Khanum, i. 18, 34, 
159, 274; ii. 31 56, 64. 

Mehter Suleimani, i. 261,263,265. 

Meidan, i. 252. 

Meidan-e-Rustam, ii. 125. 

Mekka, ii. 246. 

Mcrv, i. 15, 291 ; ii. 66-7, 260, 
349. 

Meshad, i. 293, 315; ii. 5, 43, 
66, 261, 350. 

Me war, ii. 199 n. 

Mewat, ii. 204, 250, 428; 

revenue, 24471.; rebellion in,. 
247 ; ravaged, 279 ; reduced, 
309. 

Mian-Doab, i. 90, 110,119 n.; ii. 
244. 

Mian-kal, ii. 349. 

MTankar, i. 143. 

Mil, i. 229. 

Milteh-Kandi, i. 231. 

Milwat, ii 167, 169, 171-2. 

Minar, ii. 26-7. 

Miram Laghari, i. 94, 111, 112. 

Miram Nasir, i. 138 ; ii. 52, 105, 
115. 

Miran, Khwajeh Mir, i. 186; 
ii. 89, 105, 146, 170-1, 249; 
at Panipat, 186. 

Mir-Khawend Shah (Mir Khond), 
i; 316 n. 

Mirza Ivlian, see Weis Mirza. 

MistaVy ii. 370 n. 

Miteh, i. 234. 
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bjjfiak, River, i. 68, 69. 

Ghanchi, ii. 185, 299, 

2 . 

nghulistan, i. Iviii, lxxxvii n., 9, 
18, 168, 199, 244. 

Moghuls, i. xlv-vi, Iv-vii, 14, 16, 
67, 110, 149, 183; with 

Khosrou, 207 ; ii. 60 ; revolt, 
ii. 60. 

Money, Persian, i. 43 ; ancient, 
96 n.; of Kabul, 243 n.; ii.4?i., 
93 n.; Indian, 245 n. f 274 n. 
Monghits, i. 106 n. 

Mongir, ii. 406. 

Moulana Abdal Rahman Jami, i. 

300, 306, 312, 314, 316 ; ii. 14, 
Mubarek Shah, i. 270 ; ii. 2, 35, 


55. 

Muhammed Ali, i. 131, 175, 178 ; 

ii. 61-2, 118, 119, 122, 129. 
Muhammed Ali Bakhshi, i. 288 ; 
ii. 52, 125, 269, 299, 357, 381, 
416 ; at Panipat, 184-5. 
Muhammed Ali Haider, ii. 140, 


264. 

Muhammed AliJeng-Jeng,ii. 108, 
134, 141, 168, 171, 178, 277, 
308, 313, 320, 331, 365. 389 ; 
at Bajour, 81; district, 110, 
122; Milwat given to, 172; 
at Panipat, 184-6; Raberi 
given to, 255 ; at Kanwa, 299, 
301. 

Muhammed Ali Mubashar, i. 95, 
117, 174, 178, 187, 281-2. 

Muhammed Amin, i. 254, 323 ; 
ii. 58. 

Muhammed Bakir Beg, i. 29; 
treachery, 42; attempts 
Bokhara, 66; deserts. 94; 
after Akhsi, 193. 

Muhammed Berenduk Birlas, i. 
56, 272, 302-3 ; descent, 298 : 
in Khorasan, 324; ii. 4-5, 7, 
16; war with Sheibani, 39; 
plan of war, 40. 

Muhammed Dost Taghai, i. 52, 
95, 111, 125, 132, 184. 

Muhammed Dughlet (Hissaii), 
i. 57, 95, 110, 147, 164, 172. 

Muhammed Duldai, i. 131; ii. 1, 
3, 49, 120, 131, 178, 255, 315; 
at Panipat, 185; Kanauj given 
to, 255, 287, 314* 
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Muhammed Ghaus, Sheikh, ml 
266, 420. 

Muhammedi Gokultash, i. 15; 
ii. 101, 169, 171, 185, 187, 252, 
255, 365 ; at Kanwa, 298, 301, 
307. 

Muhammed Hussain, i. 93, 99, 
291-2. 

Muhammed Hussain Dughlet, i. 
18, 55, 101,128, 274; ii. 26, 33. 

Muhammed Jaleh ban, ii. 127,328, 
333, 360, 404. 

Muhammed Khanekeh, i. 95, 
121, 165, 169. 

Muhammed Korchi, i. 270; ii. 
35,55. 

Muhammed Kuli Kuchin, i. 62, 
153, 154. 

Muhammed Mazhab, ii. 175, 364, 
393-4. 

Muhammed Mazkl Terkhan, i. 
29, 38, 63 ; rupture with Sul¬ 
tan Ali, 127; invites Babur 
to Samarkand.- 129, 131 ; 

ilight, 135; at Sir-e-pul, 148, 
150. 

Muhammed Mir Yiisef, ii. 43, 75, 
127. 

Muhammed Mukim, i. 200, 211, 
214, 277 ; ii. 40, 424; yields 
Kabul, i. 215, 250, 303 ; and 
Babur, ii. 44, 46, 50; goes to 
Sheibani, 54; daughter mar¬ 
ried, 58. 

Muhammed Salih, i. 65,127, 320. 

Muhammed Sarban, Derwish, 
ii. 120-1, 127-8, 131, 183, 185, 
276, 281 ; at Kanwa, 297 ; at 
the Saru, 403. 

Muhammed Sherif, ii. 118, 279, 


308. 

Muhammed Sultan Mirza, ii. 168, 
252, 255-6, 260, 272, 276, 320, 
378, 401-4 ; 412 ; at Panipat, 
184-5, 188; at Kanwa, 299, 
301; Kanauj given to, 314. 

Muhammed Terkhan, Derwish, i. 
29, 31, 36, 37, 38 ; rebels, 61 ; 
put to death, 63, 64; Chai* 
bagh, 83. 

Muhammed Wali Beg, i. 56, 71, 


99, 306. 

Muhammed Zeitun, ii. 247, 2o4- 


5, 267, 275. 
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ammed Zeman Mirza, i. 293, 
98, 309; ii. 100; in India, 
121, 246, 334, 366, 388, 411; 
Behar given to, 390-1; at the 
Saru, 3§6, 398, 401 ; Jaunpur 
given to, 406. 

Muhammedzais, ii. 88. 

Muhibb Ali Kliallfeh, ii. 184, 
186-7, 277, 297, 331. 

Muhibb Ali Korchi, i 60, 72, 
203; ii. 17,26,49, 61,100, 178 

Miihlesib, i. 313. 

Mujtahid, i. 314 n. 

Multan, i. 248, 263, 289 ; ii. 333, 
371. 

Mumin Atkeh, ii. 123, 178, 260, 
299, 301, 409. 

Munir, ii. 395 

Murad Beg Bayandur, i. 310; 
ii. 50. 

Murghab, i. 205, 289 ; ii. 5, 8. 

Musical terms, i. 323 n.; ii. 
334 n. y 346 n. 

Mustafa Rumi, ii. 187, 278, 300, 
329, 396, 398. 

Muzaffer Hussain Mirza, i. 61, 69, 
73,291,297,303; succession, 
324 ; ii. 4 ; meets Babur, 6-8 ; 
parties, 8, 10; character, 8; 
war with Sheibani, ii. 4, 39. 

Myoghil, i. 6. 

Naghz, i. 217, 223, 255, 257. 

Nakir Khan, ii. 272, 310, 312. 

Nangenhar, i. 226, 251, 270; ii. 
30, 57, 59, 143, 215. 

Narin, ii. 36. 

Narniil, ii. 407. 

Naslr Beg, i. 107, 176, 178. 

Naslr Khan Lohani, ii. 247, 256, 
260, 271, 386. 

Nasir Mirza, i. 14, 18, 241, 284, 
294; ii. 38. 52; with Ahmed 
Mirza, i. 29; with Bayezld, 
183; at Kabul, 214; lands 
given to, 251 ; left at Kush- 
gumbez, 253, 269; takes and 
losos Badakhshan, 2 71-2 ; u. 
35-6; defeats Uzbeks, ii. 2; 
at Kandahar, 49; Kandahar 
given, to, 53 ; besieged, 54, 

78; Ghazni given to, 59; 
Kabul given to, 72* 77 n . ;. 
death, 78 n. 


Nasrat Shah, ii. 197, 367, 

407. 

Nasukh, i. 96. 

Nazar Bahader, i. 97, 98, 309. 

Nemengan, i. 123. 

Niazai, i. 258. 

Nijrau, i. 220, 232, 242, 244, 283 ; 
ii. 142, 217-18. 

Nilab, i. 224, 279, 294 ; ii. 92, 
108-9, 125, 160. 

Ningraliar, ii. 131 n. 

Nirhan, ii. '404. 

Nirkh, i. 252. 

Nizam Khan, ii. 247, 253, 264-5, 
299. 

Nogais, i. 106. 

Noukend, i. 122, 181. 

Nowendak, i. 135. 

Nuh, ii. 27. 

Nukderis, i. 201, 212, 217, 224, 
303. 

Nut, ii. 59, 213. 

Nur Beg, ii. 113, 155, 403, 418, 
420. 

Nurgil, i. 230-1, 251 ; ii. 58-9, 
145. 

Nuyan Gokultash, i. 138, 152, 
160-2. 

Obeidullah IClian, ii. 72, 73 n. 9 
74; victories, 260-1 ; de¬ 
feated, 346, 349, 363. 

Obeidullah, Khwajeh, i 11, 31, 
38, 62 63 n, 92 ; ii. 347; 

family ill-treated, i. 40, 44; 
Babur’s dream of, 139. 

Olghur, i. 123. 

Oman, Sea of, ii. 203. . 

Omer-Sheikh Mirza, i. cvii-viu, 
7, 46; reign, 9; death, 10; 
early life, 10 ; appearance and 
opinions, 11; battles, 13; 
dominions, 14 ; children, 14 ; 
wives, 14, 21; Amirs and 
nobles, 21, 90. 

Omer-Sheikh Mirza (the elder), 
i. 10, 286. 

Oudh, ii. 216, 245 251, 271, 

332. 

Pai, ii. 4. 

PakMi. ii. 201. . 

Pamghan, i. 236, 275 ; u. 3^- 

Pandeh, ii 4. 
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[all, ii. 88-9. 

it, ii. 167 ; battle of, 182. 
j, ii. 151, 154, 428. 

_ mi jab shakhneh, ii. 122. 
Panjkora, ii. 84, 85, 88. 

Pap, i. 94, 106, 181. 

Parachig, i. 224. 

Paroncli, i. 222. 

Parhaleh (Pharwala), ii. 103, 
105-7, 115. 

Parseifi, ii. 411. 

Parsrur, ii. 162, 168. 

Parwan, i. 222, 234; ii. 126. 
Pasliais, i. 224. 

Pawat, i. 265 n. 

Payandoli Sultan Begum, i. 46, 
293-4. 296 ; ii. 10, 16, 41. 
Pelhur, ii. 168. 

Penjhir, i. 211-12, 222, 233, 278; 
ii. 127. 

Persians, ii. 76. See Ismael, 
Shall and Tahmasp. 

Peshagher, i. 101, 158. 

Peshawar (Pershawer), i. 225, 
254; ii. 130, 211, 218. 
Peshgram, ii. 85. 

Piag, ii. 382-3. 

Pich, i. 232. 

Pickghan, i. 242. 

Pir Kuli Sistani, ii. 185, 255, 298. 
Poems, i. 116, 144-5. 262, 300, 
315; ii. 119,121,157,250,253, 
307, 316, 318-19.326, 348, 369, 
413,430-L 
Priag, see Piag. 

Ptolemy, i. 81 n. 

Pulad Sultan, ii. 121, 350, 368. 
Purab, ii. 324, 3o5-(T, 364—5, 367. 
Purwan, i 249. 


Rabat, i. 172 n. 

Rabat-e-Ala-balfik, i. 172. 
Rabat-e-dodez, i. 292. 
Rabat-e-Khwajch, i. 101, 134, 
137. 

Rabat-e-Sarhang Urchini, i. 113, 
114. 

Rabat-e-Soghd, i. 116. 
Rabfit-e-zourek, i. 176. 
Rabatiki-Urchmi (SuarasI), i. 90, 
110. 119, 121. 

Raberi, ii. 247, 255, 287, 314, 328, 
369. 

Ragli, i. 271 ; ii. 35. 


Rahet, ii. 203 
Rahmidad, ii. 266, 275, 336, 338? 

342 ; revolt, 418-20. 

Rai Sing (Raisen), ii. 327. 
Rajputs, ii. 150, 199 n. 

Rana Sanka, ii. 150, 197, 199, 
256, 274, 323, 341 : takes 
Kandar, ii. 254; advance, 
264, 272, 275; defeated, 2S9, 
436 ; son surrenders, 341. 
■R.antambhor, ii. 200, 20o, 245 


341, 345. 

Raskdan, i. 5. 

Ravi, ii. 168, 203. 

Reg i rawan, ii 141. 

Reza, Imam, ii. 66. 

Rubai , i. 164. 

Rudi, i. 265 

Rum (Turkey), i. 219, 220: u. 
182, 362. 

Rupar, ii. 176. 

Ruparel, ii. 312 ft. 

Rustam Turkoman, ii. 49, 89, 
264, 299, 301. 


Sabuktegln, i. 238, 241. 

Sadder, i. 307, 310. 

Saekhan, ii. 1. 

Saf, ii. 3. 

Safa, i. 203. 

Saghanchi clan, i. 214. 

Said Khan, Sultan, i. 19, 20, 169 ; 
ii. 133,137, 155, 321, 421-2,44 1 . 


Saigal, ii. 57. 

Sajawend, i. 237, 209. 

Sakan, i. 172. 

Sfilar, ii. 43. 

Salt Range, ii. 93 n. 

Samaneli, ii. 177, 365. 

Samarkand, i. lxxiii, 1, 2, ;>, 14, 
33, 221, 236, 244, 251 ; ii. 69, 
349, 352 ; Omer-Skeikh and, 
i. 9, 10; occupied by Mahmud 
Mirzaj 39 : attacked by Mah¬ 
mud Khan, 51 ; besieged, 04, 
68 , 73: taken by Babur, /6 ; 
description of, 76 ; gardens of, 
79 ; manufactures, 83; ciulengs, 
S 3 ; kings of, 87, 88 ; Babur 
leaves, 92; alliance against. 
124; Ali Mirza in 12 >, 129, 
j 33 • Sheibani takes, 133, 156. 
199 \ Babur re-takes, 139 ; i. 
72 ;' besieged, i. 15 J. 
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bal, ii. 245 n., 247, 287, 
18-19, 405, 428 ; expedition 
against, 252. 

Sam-slrek, i. 161, 164, 166. 

San, ii. 3. 


Sanam, ii. 177. 
Sancherik, i. 98 
Sang, i. 188. 

. Sangdaki, ii. 92, 


109. 


Sang-e-surakh, i. 252, 261. 
Sanger Khan Janjuheli, ii. 98, 
105, 141, 275. 

Sang Lakhsheh, ii 47. 

Sangraz, i. 131, 137. 

Sanjed, i. 212. 

Sanker, ii. 376. 

Sanur, ii. 177. 

Sapan, i. 105, 

Sarabagh, ii 273. 

Sarakhs, ii. 41 n., 260. 

Saran, ii. 405, 409. 

Sarangpur, ii. 200, 327. 

Sardeh, i. 240, 268 ; ii. 37. 
Sarkai, ii. 41. 

Sarts, i. 4, 159, 224. 

Sard, ii. 211, 224, 271, 332-3, 


393 w., 396. 

Saran, ii. 245 n. 

Sarwar, ii 378, 409-10. 

Satlej, ii. 167, 2Q3, 244 n. 
Sawad,i. 224,225,231,244; ii. 88, 
118,130,133, 144, 213-15, 232. 


Sawalak Mts., ii. 202, 204. 

Sawa-Sang, i.^i78. 

Sawati, ii. 91. 

SayyidI Kara, i. 105-6, 111, 117, 
147, 188. 

Seihun, River, i. 1, 0, 7. 

Seirab, i. 213. 

Seiram, i. 14, 33. 

Senahda, ii. 245 n. 

Serai, i. 273. 

Shaberghan, i. 98, 205, 289. 

Shadwar, i. 86, 101, 142. 

Shah Beg (Shujaa Arghun), i. 
72, 98, 99, 200. 303; ii. 4, 18, 
49-50, 99, 120; and Babur, 
44, 46, 50, 53; sends for 
Sheibani, 54; in Kandahar, 
78: takes Kalian, 113; war 
with Babur, 149; death, 150 n. 

Shah Hussain, Mir, ii. 127, 130, 
144, 168, 175, 181, 271 ; at 
Panipat, 184r-5. 


Shah Begum, i. 18, 19, SlVafi^ 
119, 158, 159, 274; ii. 30, 

64 ; Babur visits, i. 167, 169; 
ii. 31. 

Shah Hassan Arghun, ii. 58, 78 n. 9 
81,99,104,112-13,119, 144-5, 
317. 

Shah-Kabul, i. 217, 218. 

Shah Kuchin, Mir, i. 68, 111* 
125, 173; at Sir-e-pul and 
after, 148, 152 ; at Kandahar, 
ii. 49. 

Shah Mansur Birla3, ii. 185, 187- 
8, 255, 272, 275, 297, 301, 365. 

Shahabad, ii. 179-80. 

Shalier i safa, ii. 46. 

Shahr-i-sabz, i. Ixxiii, 86, 144. 

Shahrokhla, i. 2, 5, 14, 33; given 
to Yunis Khan, 10, 14 ; Babur 
visits Mahmud Khan at, 53 ; 
ravaged. 161 ; Sheibani takes, 
199. 

Shahrokh Mirza, i. xcix, 10, 16 n., 
87, 88, 286, 302, 311 ; ii. 96. 

Shaldidan, ii. 2. 

Shal, ii. 52, 149. 

Shamsabad, ii. 191, 323, 328. 341, 
407. 

Shavdar, Hill of, i. 69. 

Sliehrsebz (Kesh), i. 64. 

Sheibani Khan. Muhammed, i. 
lxxxiii, cix-x, 5. 15, 18, 20, 38, 
293, 320, 322; ii. 34 ; and 
Babur’s sister, i. 14; ii. 70 ; 
rise of, i. 37, 38, 39; joined 
by Sultans, 66; appears before 
Samarkand, 75; ravages 
Shiraz, 95; takes Bokhara, 
131, 133; takes Samarkand, 
133; loses it, 141 ; defeats 
Babur, 147; besieges and 
takes Samarkand, 151-7 ; rav¬ 
ages, 161-3; joins Tambol, 
183 ; defeats the Khans, 197 ; 
dominions, 199, 201,; takes 
Andejan, 207; slays Wali, 
213; revolt against, 270; Sultan 
Hussain opposes, 284 ; defeats 
Zulnun Arghun, 304 ; besieges 
Balkh, ii. 2, 8 y war against 
Khorasan, 39; takesHeri,42-3; 
besieges Kandahar, 54, 58, 78; 
war with Persia, 65-8 ; death, 
68 . 
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-ul-Mam, i. 27, 92 ; ii. G9. 
ueng, ii. 201. 

Mrkofc, ii. 97. 

.Jherukhan, ii. 115. 

Shibertu, i. 223, 271; ii. 1, 23, 36. 

Shimu-khail, ii. 56. 

Shiraz, i. 17, 65, 66, 75, 95, 136. 

Shlrim Taghai, i. 26, 101, 259 ; 
ii. 39, 52 ; loyalty, i. 94 ; after 
Sir-e-pul, 150, 203; escorts 
Khosrou, 210, 213 ; wounded, 
260; in battle, ii. 27, 49; 
advice, 55 ; treachery, 71 n., 
78 w., 115. 

Sliiwah, ii. 58. 

Shrnz, i. 276. 

Siah-ab, ii. 159, 188. 

Sialkot, ii. 149, 152-3, 161-3, 
168, 244. 

STdim Ali Darban, i. 60, 212-13; 
ii. 17-18. 

Sihkaneh, ii. 37. 

Sikan, i. 223. 

Sikander, see Alexander. 

Sikandera, ii. 319. 

Sikri, ii. 205, 243, 276, 313, 317, 
319, 344. 

Sind, River, i. 224, 235, 254-5, 
258, 263 ; ii. 91, 203, 211; 
crossed, 92, 109, 160. 

Sirab, i. 222. 

Sir-e-pul, i. lxxvi, 66; ii. 27 ; 
battle of. 146. 

Sir-e-tak, i. 135, 136. 

Sirhind, ii. 152, 167, 176, 206, 
314, 365, 420 n. ; revenue, 
244 n. 

Sirohi, ii. 245 n. 

Sirr, i. lxxvii, 199. 

Sirsftweh, ii. 180. 

Sirud, ii. 203. 

Sistan, i, 201, 290; ii. 40. 

Sitara, ii. 151. 

SivI (Sibi), i. 265, 289. 

Siwistan, ii. 149. 

Siyunduk Turkomans, ii. 22, 60. 

Soghd, i. lxxi, Ixxiv-v, 86, 142, 
157. 

Somglr, ii. 312. 

Son, ii. 204, 384, 395. 

Suarasi, see Rabatiki-TJrehini. 

Suhan, ii. 92, 108. 

Sukh, i. 5, 199. 

Sukhjaneh, ii. 343 


Sultaniah, i. 241. 

Sultanim Begum, i. 34, 294, 310 
ii. 115. 

Sultanpur, ii. 130, 152-3, 156, 
167, 172. 

Sung-Kurglian, ii. 60. 

Sur, i. 2£>8. 

Surgery, i. 180. 

Surkhab, i. 223, 246. 

.Surkh-rud, i. 228. 

Swabi, ii. 91. 

Swat, ii. 83 n. 9 84 n . 

Syedpur, ii. 149. 


Tabriz, i. 17, 221, 241. 

Tabulghu wood, i. 8. 

Tagau, i. 242 n. 

Taghai Beg, i. Ill, 125; ii. 52. 

Tahmasp, Shah, ii. 267, 316, 346, 
349, 362, 394. 

Taimur Beg, i. lix, xcviii, 10, 11, 
38, 76, 86, 159, 286, 309; ii. 
96 ; Babur’s connexion with, 
i. 16 n.; builds the Guk-serai, 
63, 78 ; tomb, SO; at Kesh, 
85 ; in India, ii. 196, 243. 

Taimur Sultan, i. 34, 35, 134, 
148, 293 ; ii. 43, 320. 

Tajiks, i. 159 71., 217 n ., 224. 

Tak, i. 258. 

Takiineh, i. 289. 

Takerabad, ii. 67. 

Talikan, i. 59 n. 

Tambol, see Ahmed Tambol. 

Tamgha , ii. 281. 

Tang i Waghchan, ii. 122. 

Tardlkeh, ii. 173, 310, 378, 408 

Tamek, ii. 55. 

Tarshlz, i. 288 w. 

Tartar, liii-v. 

Tashkend, i. lviii, lxxix, 5, 95, 
158 ; ii. 115, 349; its name, 
i. 9 ; given to Yiuiis Khan, 9 ; 
held by Omer-Sheikh, 14, 33; 
battle near, ,33 : Babur goes 
to, 163, 167 ; Sheibani takes, 
199. 


Cash-Rabat, ii. 10. 
ratta, ii. 203. 

J?azi, i- 270. 
rehenger, ii. 264. 
rencri Berdi Samamhi, i, 98, 
309 ; ii. 19, 49, 51, 120, 122, 
131, 274. 
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'erdl Beg Khaksar, ii. 139, 157, 
180, 264,313-14, 322, 332,423, 
443 ; at Panipat, 186-7; sent 
against Biana, 264; at Kanwa, 
297; retirement, 316. 
Terkhans, i. 36 n .; rebellion of, 
61, 127. 

Termez, i. 45, 46, 47, 203, 206, 
302 ; battle near, 56, 75. 
Temau, i. 68. 

Thai, i. 257 ??. 

Tibak, i. 216, 276. 

Tijarah, ii. 309-10. 
Tlka-Sakaratku, battle of, i. 13. 
Til, i 257. 

Tipchak horses, i. 36, 260. 
Toguzulum, i. 206. 

Trees, i. 243, 245; ii. 225, 317. 
Tudeh, ii. 312. 

Tughlakabad, ii. 190, 

Tukhteh Bugha, ii. 32, 331, 381, 
402-4, 407, 412. 

Tul, i. 222. 

Tun, ii. 5, 9. 

Turas , i. 112 n. ; ii. 80 ??., 182 n 
323 7i. 


Turi, i. 242. 

Turkestan, i. lv, lx, lxiii, lxxxii, 
2 . 

Turkestan, Hill of, i. 241. 

Turki, i. xxii-viii, 2. 

Turkolani Afghans, i. 211. 
Turkomans, i. lxvii, 17 n., 24 ; ii. 
65. 

Turkoman Desert, i. lxvi. 

Turks, i. Iv-vii, 2, 224, 243; ii. 
55. 

Turukshars, i. 105. 

Tus, ii. 261, 383, 412??. 
Tutkawel, ii. 27. 

Tutluk, i. 175. 


Ubaj, i. 97, 115, 203, 210. 

Ubeh, i. 303. 

Udaipur, ii. 150-1, 300. 

Uigbur, i. 39 n. 

Ukabein, i. 218. 

Uliibatu, ii. 37-8. 

Ulugh Beg Mirza, son of AbusaTd, 
i. 16, 32, 37, 205, 274, 276,289, | 
293, 298 ; ii. 27. 

Ulugh Beg Mirza, son of Sliah- 
rokh, i. xcix, 17, 199; ii. 78, j 
80-1,87-8. 1 
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Uluk-Nur, i. 228. 

JJlush, i. 52. 

Unjutubah, i. 114. 

Uratippa, i. lxxx, 14, 22, 24, 95, 
130-1, 158: Ahmed Mirza 


seizes, 27,33; Babur attempts, 
55 ; war near, 164. 

Urgut, i. 69. 

Urukzais, ii. 250. 

Ush, i. 3, 21, 113; given to 
Kasim Kuchin, 30; Tambol 
driven from, 108; given to 
Ibrahim Saru, 112; Khalil 
takes, 129; Babur at, 172, 
178 ; rebels, 183. 

Ushter-sheher, i. 211 ; ii. 1, 26. 

Ustad Ali Kuli, ii. 80, 81, 179, 
278, 287, 323-4, 329; at 
Panipat, 187; and gun- casting, 
262, 274, 319 ; at Kanwa, 302 ; 
at the Saru, 396, 398-9, 401. 

Ustad Shah Muhammed, ii. 59, 
317, 335, 369, 373. 

Uzbeks, i. lxxxviii, cix, 1, 134 n., 
148; ii. 121??., 150; defeated 
by Omer'Sheikh, i. 13; by Shah 
Ismael, 15 ; massacre by, at 
Khojend, 33 ; kill Muhammed 
Dost, 132; massacre of, 140; 
Babur moves against, ii. 1 ; 
defeated by the Persians, 67 - 
9, 346, 350," 362 ; recovery, 70, 
74-6 ; massacre at Karsh i, 74 ; 
ambassadors, 368. 

Uzkend, i. 30, 129 ; Tambol at, 
108; Babur raids, 113; given to 
Babur, 124; Babur takes, 172 

Uzun Hassan, i. cv-vi, 28,47,128, 
156, 181 ; Akhsi given to. 30 ; 
aids Babur, 42; perfidy of, 89; 
war with Babur, 105; sur¬ 
renders, 108. 


Vijyanagar, ii. 199 ??. 
Vim, see I vim. 


Wakhi, i. lxix. 

Wali, brother of Khosrou Shah, 
i. 49, 98, 135, 203, 209, 271 ; 
joins Sultan Masaiid, 56 ; pur¬ 
sues Badia-ez-zeman, 60; sent 
against Samarkand, 64; 
against Hissar, 72; Khutlan 
given to, 97 ; slain, 213. 
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liazin, i. 195; ii. 1, 49, 
107, 178; at Panipat, 
188 ; discontent, 248 ; 
at Kanwa, 298. 

. Wali Kizil, ii. 162, 331, 365; at 
Panipat, 186; Shikdar, 199. 

Warukh, i. 5, 

Wasmand, i. 139. 

Waziris, ii. 135. 

Weights, see Measures. 

Weis Laghari, i. 25, 101, 104; ii. 
348 ; carries off Nasir Mirza, i. 
29; attempts Bokhara,66; joins 
Babur, 67, 94 ; sent to Akhsi, 
105-6; in battle, 111, 117, 
122 ; dismissed, 125. 

Weis Mirza, Sultan, ii. 70, 136 ; 
parentage, i. 20,46,115,128 n., 
169, 208, 210, 259, 286, 294 ; 
rebellion, ii. 26-34; goes to 
Badakshan, 56, 64, 69 ; death, 
149. 

Well (Wain), description of, ii. 
258. 

Writing, i. 252. 

Wulsa (walsa), ii. 208 n. 

Yadeh Bir, ii. 112, 157. 

Yadelnsfcone, i. xci. 

Yadgar Muhammed Mirza, i. 141, 
289, 295, 307-8 ; ii. 75. 

Yaftel, ii. 35. 

Yaghma, i. 169. 

Yahya, Kliwajeb, i. 63, 64; ii. 
36S; embassy to Babur, i. 64, 
102; in Samarkand, 131, 133 ; 
death, 134. 

Yai, i. 284. 

Yake-auleng, ii. 2, 22. 

Yakishlik, ii. 122. 

Yak-langeh, ii. 155. 

Yam, i. 67, 68. 

Yan-bulagh, ii. 146. 

Yangi, i. 1. 

Yangi-yuli, i. 223. 

Yar-ailak, i. lxxiv, 33,66, 86, 95, 
131 n.y 136; Babur in, 101, 
137; reduced, 102; battle at, 
129. 

Yai Ali Belal, i. 95, 114, 204. 


Yarek Taghai, i. 122, 283; ii. 25, 
49, 52. 

Yar Hussain, i. 252, 255, 279. 

Yari, i. 137. 

Yasi-kijet, battle of, i. 24, 111. 

Yelghar, i. 162. 

Yuighiir tribe, i. 39. 

Yuljuk, i. 103. 

Yunis Ali, i. 200, 307 ; ii. 116, 
119, 181, 250, 258, 271-2, 388- 
9, 401 ; at,Panipat, 185, 187— 
8 ; at Kanwa, 297, 301. 

Yunis Khan, i. 9, 13, 15; de¬ 
scent, 16; history, 16; chil¬ 
dren, 18, 34; ii. 32. 

Yuret-Khan, i. 68, 84, 131, 138. 

Yusef Ali, ii. 64, 86. 

Yusef Ali Gokultash, i. 324; ii. 
13, 14. 

Yusef Ayub, i. 205, 212, 284. 

Yusef Beg, Syed, i. 73, 102, 132, 
269, 308 ; ii. 29, 279. 

Yusefzais, i. 255, 279 ; ii. 83, 86, 
88, 118, 129. 

Zabul, Zabulistan, i. 238; ii. 
125 n. 

Zafer, i. 270; ii. 273, 349,421,441. 

Zamln, i. 65. 

Zamin-dawer, i. 72, 98 201, 

290 n. ; ii. 40, 54 : reduced, i. 
24, 303. 

Zardek, i. 98. 

Zarkan, i. 171. 

Zein, Sheikh, ii. 157, 190, 258, 
281, 289, 389 ; at Kanwa, 297, 
307. 

Zindan, i. 204, 244. 

Zinin pass, ii. 20-1. 

Zobeir, ii. 35, 55, 64. 

Zourak, ii. 114. 

Zulnun Arghun, i. 56, 200,265 n., 
271, 277, 324; ii. 18, 39, 52; 
receives Badla-ez-zeinan, 72 ; 
Sultan Hussain and, 98, 205, 
289 ; account of, 303, 311 ; 
ii. 40; in Khorasap.. i. 324 ; 
ii. 4, 7, 16 ; and wine-drinking, 


ii. 13 ; death t 41. 
Zurniet, i. 241,, 267. 
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